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Ima- 
gine not, therefore, dear ladies, that your most 


Tuere is nothing new under the sun. 


cherished ornaments have the least novelty 


about them—even if you can produce the new- 


est fashioned necklace, bracelet, clasp, chain, 
or locket. From the beginning of the world 


women have always fixed their affections on 


these trifles : 
highly, only follow the track made by thou- 


and you, also, in valuing them so 


sands of the daughters of Eve whe have gone 
For instance, in the patriarchal 
Abra- 
int presented Rebecca with ear-rings 
and bracelets; Judith prepared for her fatal 
visit to Holofernes by taking off her sackcloth 
The pro- 


before you. 
tent, gold and gems were well known. 


ham’s serv 


and adorning herself with jewels. 
phet, also, reproving the daughters of Israel with 
their vanity and love of finery, says: ‘‘ In that 
day the Lord shall take away the bravery of 
their tinkling ornaments, their networks, their 
crescent-shaped jewels, their chains, their brace- 
lets, their spangled ornaments, and the pearls 
that overhang their brows.”’ 

All the surrounding nations of Israel supplied 
the prophet Isaiah with examples of this pa- 
geantry. The Egyptian tombs disclose to light 
jewels as remarkable for cunning workmanship 
for 


necklaces, rings, aud bracelets, engraved, chi- 


aS intrinsic value: the golden scarabzwi, 
selled, orenamelledinathousand different ways. 
Cleopatra’s famous pearl, and its fate, are re- 
membered by every one. The women of Nine- 
veh, Media, and Persia, lavished gold and pearls 
upon their garments. The 
according to Homer, were well acquainted with 


Grecian women, 
our golden girdles, rich clasps, crescent-shaped 
ear-rings, and bracelets, adorned with precious 
stones. All these figure in the toilet of Pene- 
VoL. Lxiv.—11 


ay 


atlagasine 


1862. 


OF JEWELS. 
lope. Amongst the Grecian jewels the ring of 
Polycrates is the most celebrated. Omazis, 
King of Egypt, having heard Polyerates de- 
scribed as the most fortunate of men, sent him 
this caution: ‘* Your prosperities fill me with 
alarm; for the jealous gods suffer not that any 
mortal should enjoy unchanging felicity. En- 
deavor to bring upon yourself some loss, or 
misfortune, to counterbalance the dangerous 
favors of the gods !”’ 

The tyrant of Samos, struck by this advice, 
threw into the sea a ring on which he set great 
value. Some historians declare it to have been 
anemerald, adorned, by askilful engraver, with 
a lyre surrounded with bees. Pliny asserts that 
it was one entire sardonyx. The ring in ques- 

ion, having been swallowed by a fish, made 
its appearance three days after on the king’s 
dinner table! 

The ladies of Athens sometimes wore a golden 
grasshopper in their hair; and stones, cun- 
ningly carved, formed an important part of 
their costume. They served to clasp the tunic 
upon the shoulder, the mantle on the bosom, 
to confine the folds of the veil, and to fasten the 
sandal. 

The Romans wore jewels even during the 
The ring among them was a sign of 
nobility. It is well known that, after the battle 
of Cann, three bushels were filled with the 
rings of the knights. As for the Roman ladies, 
their love for jewels amounted to infatuation. 
The riches of the world, the spoils of vanquished 
nations, flowed through their hands in every 


republic. 


variety of decoration. Diamonds sparkled in 
their black hair; theirrobes were brilliant with 
the starry gleam of jewels; their purple man- 
tles were adorned with golden palm-leaves, and 
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sometimes so with precious stones: rings 
glittered on their fingers, bracelets of gold and 
pearls encircled their arms, and they wore 
chains 1 necklaces with pendents. These 
7 


latter were sometimes formed of coins or me- 


L . Paulina, the reputed wife of Caligula, 
l by Pliny to have appeared ata simple 
past, adorned with pearls and emeralds 

forty millions of sesterces. Her head, 

ms, and finvers were loaded with the 
Precious stones were 


s of the provin es. 


$ chiselled into the form of a cup and 


The Roman matrons borrowed from the women 
of Gaul their blond tresses; from the eastern 
women their mitres of gold tissue and jewels. 


ien themselves, when the empire was 
ive themselves up to these frivoli- 
ibalus appeared in public with an 
em! ered tiara, and a flowing robe adorned 
with jewels. Incredible sums were given for 
engraved stones, mounted as seais or rings: 


and the iron circlets of the Roman knichts 


were replaced by rings set with the most costly 


gems. Tliere were rings for summer and rings 
for winter. The women had balls made of 
amber to rub between their hands, as it was 
imagined that the friction had an invigorating 
effe t. 


faithful, nevertheless, to the ancient eustoms, 


A few of the patrician families, remained 


and wore no other than ornaments of iron. 
The barbarians had a strong appreciation for 
this splendor which made such eloquent appeals 
to the ves. 
skins, belongi 


1 
Attila, were filled with treasures. The Goths had 


The movable huts, and tents of 


ng to the soldiers of Genserie anc 


obtained possession of no less than a hundred 


basins filled with gold, pearls, and diamonds— 


e 


a plate of gold weighing five hundred pounds, 


and a table formed of one single emeral 1, sur- 


rounded with three rows of pearls, and supported 


by massive golden feet inlaid with jewels. 


Charlem ligne succee ded in recovel in yr some of 


these innumerable treasures: for, havine van- 


he discovered 


7 


the secret caves where these grandchildren of 


quished the Saxons and Huns, 


the barbarians (former conquerors of the world) 
had collected the spoils of their forefathers. 
Eginhard relates that the soldiers of Charle- 
magne entered by torchlight into the citadel of 
Panonia, and there found heaps of gold and 
silver. Armor enriched with rubies, sceptres, 
and ancient crowns, the heritage of a hundred 
The chief 


part of this wealth was bestowed upon the 


nations, celebrated in former times. 


churches and abbeys of France, since plundered 
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at the time of the Revolution. The jewels from 
the tombs of martyrs, the wealthy spoils of the 
consuls, passing through many hands, are at 
length melted and absorbed in commerce. 

Our Gallic me ighbors also adorned themst lves 
with jewelry. Necklaces and bracelets were 
worn by the men: they ornamented their heb 
mets with branches of coral. The women fast- 
ened their hair with curiously-fashioned pins ; 
and in their 


ancient burying-places sy. nens 


of these rough ornaments were found. The 


early queens of Gaul crowned their long flowing 
hair with a circlet of fluted gold, or a crown 
composed of gems and pearls. But if the ma- 
terial of these ornaments was precious, the 
workmanship was not only simple, but clumsy 
—as may be proved by the seal and the carved 
bees found at Tournay in the tomb of Chik 
deric 


In vain did the kings enact sumptuary Jaws 


1 


against the increase of luxury, and the rage for 
Nobleman and peasant alike vied in 
golden 


jewels. 
transgressing them. The women wore 
chains, jewelled crosses, rings, and purses. 
The men adorned even their arms with precious 
stones: they wore around the neck heavy chains 
of gold, from which sometimes a precious relé 
quary depended. The byzantine jewels were 
much sought after. adorned with enamel and 
frosted silver, curiously engraved. 

love of 
» riches 


The Crusades serve 1 to increase t} is 
finery, by disclosing to the Europeans t) 


of the Orient. At that time, as occasionally in 


ours, linen was extremely searce, though jewels 


abounded ; 
coronet with rubies and sapphires, the peasant’s 


and if a grand lady adorned her 


wife also had her carcanet of gol i, her cross, 


and amulet. Louis, king and saint, presented 





Queen Margaret with a ring, bearing an en- 
iven cross surrounded with lilies and daisies 
(Marguerite), with this inscription: ‘ Llors cet 


ann 1 pe rions troure r amour ?’’ 
The inventory of the rings and jewels of 
Charles V. sed forty 


fine rubies, nine sapphires, twenty emeralds, 


proves that this king poss 
and one turquoise, all mounted in rings ; speci- 
mens of workmanship in amber, chaplets of 
pearls and sapphires, talismans or stones en- 
graved with Hebrew characters, endowed by 
the credulity of the age with supernatural vir- 
tues; also twenty golden crowns garnished with 
diamonds and rubies, ten caps of gold adorned 
with pearls and the balass ruby, and fourteen 
girdles with jewelled clasps belonging to the 
queen; without counting comfit-boxes, cups, 
and larger vessels, where jewels glittered upon 
the massive silver and gold. 
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Diamonds were well known during this age. 
History relates of Peter the Cruel that he gave 
all the diamonds he had with him to the pilot 
who conducted hit to Tunis, when he was hard 
pressed by the troops of Henry of Transtamare. 
But at this time no extraordinary value was set 
upon diamonds, because the art of cutting them 
was notknown. A young nobleman of Bruges, 
named Louis Berghem, first remarked that two 
diamonds rubbed together would polish each 
other; and thus he easily learned the art of 
making ‘‘diamond cut diamond.’’ The first 
cut diamond called the ‘* Sancy,’? was worn by 
Charles the Bold, who lost it at the battle of 
Nancy. It was found on the field, and sold for 
almost nothing to some poor shepherds ; then 
toa priest for three florins. It afterwards passed 
into the family of Harlay, at Sancy, and now 
belongs to the French crown. 

It was not until the reign of Charles VII. 
that women began to wear the bracelets formerly 
appropriated by the men. The dukes of Bur- 
gundy, who were great lovers of pomp and 
prodigality, had amassed vast treasures of 
jewels and golden vessels. The collar of the 
Order of the Golden Fleece sparkled with gems ; 
and it is well known how strange was the con- 
trast between the magnificence of Charles the 
Bold, the splendor of his raiment, and the 
jewels of his ducal crown, in comparison with 
the worn doublet, and the little images of lead, 
sole jewels of Louis XI. 

The discovery of America brought treasures 
into Europe; by which, however, it has scarcely 
been enriched. In one night a captain was 
seen to win and lose the famous gold chain 


nuple of the Sun, at Quito; 


suspended in the T 
and his companion paid 1,000 golden livres for 
acake of Indian-wheat. Ferdinand Cortez lost, 
in a shipwreck, on the coast of Algiers, five 
emeralds of inestimable value, cut by the In- 
dians into the shapes of a cup, a horn, a rose, 
& bell, anda fish. Perhaps one day they may 
be found beneath the sands of that shore! 

The foreign influx of wealth caused the jewel- 
mania to increase still more. At the court of 
Francis I. the ladies wore girdles of wrought- 
gold, and shoulder-knots set with diamonds. 
Numbers of jewels were chiselled for them by 
Benvenuto Cellini. 

The queens of the house of Valois are gene- 
rally represented as gleaming with pearls and 
precious stones. Marie Stuart, in her portraits, 
is often adorned only with the pearls of her 
beloved Scotland; but Elizabeth seems to bend 


beneath the weight of her jewels; and even in 





her old age she had a passion for this kind of 
decoration. 

Henry III. had a woman’s admiration for 
trinkets, and wore necklaces of pearls beneath 
his open doublet. Queen Anne, of Austria, 
added te the treasures of the crown a string of 
splendid oriental pearls, which her son, Louis 
XIV., wore over his cuirass at great festivals. 
The ladies of the court used their jewels for 
embroidering their robes. The men wore jew- 
elled shoe-buckles and garters; every button 
on their coat was a precious stone; and often 
even their hats were adorned with gems. Louis 
XIV. was said to be the most simply-dressed 
person at court, excepting ata grand festival 
or a marriage ceremony, when he would be 
arrayed in jewels worth nine millions of money. 
At the reception of the Persian ambassador in 
February, 1715, this king wore a coat of black 
and gold, laden with twelve million brilliants, 
and so heavy that he was obliged to disembar- 
rass himself of it before dinner. A nobleman 
of Genoa, having offered to Louis XIV. a pearl 
of singular shape, bearing some resemblance 
to the bust of a man, that king had it set in 
such a manner as to represent a Roman war- 
rior. Apropos of the reign of Louis XIV., we 
must not forget the emerald ring, given by the 
Duchess of Orleans, on her death-bed, to Bos- 
suet, who, in his funeral oration dedicated to 
this princess, makes a delicate and touching 
allusion to the gift. 

The system of law, which dispersed so many 
fortunes, gave fresh scope to luxury. The 
parvenus boasted of silver articles of furniture, 
and gems of fabulous value. St. Simon—who 
advised the Regent to obtain for the crown the 
famous diamond bearing his name—gives us 
the following description of a pearl belonging 
to the kings of Spain, seen by him during his 
embassy. ‘* This pearl, called la Péréyrine, is 
of the finest color, shaped and marked precisely 
like those small, musk-flavored pears, called 
‘Sept-en-gueule,’ which arrive at maturity after 
the strawberry season. Their name is intended 
to indicate the smallness of their size ; never- 
theless no human mouth could contain more 
than four at once. The pearl is as large and 
long as the small pear of this kind, and larger 
by comparison than any other pearl. It is 
therefore unique ; and is indeed declared to be 
the companion of the identical pear) ear-ring 
dissolved in vinegar and drank by Cleopatra 
and love.” 
for the truth of this 


genealogy ; nevertheless, all famous diamonds 


in an extravagance of fol! 





Now we eannot vouch 

















have their history. The ‘*Sancy’’ was found 


on a battle-field; the ‘* Regent’’ belonged to the 
Pitt family before it became the most magnifi- 
cent jewel of France; the diamond now adorn- 
ing the seeptre of the Czars was formerly the 
But the diamonds 


single eye of an Indian god. 
of the fatal necklace of Marie Antoinette are all 
dispersed ; and Napoleon I., on his marriage 
with Josephine, could only boast a diamond 
ring of very ordinary value. 

In Germany, each precious stone is invested 
with a symbolical meaning; and every month 
of the year is said to be under the influence of 
one of these stones. We furnish our curious 
reader with a list :— 
Garnet, 


January, Fidelity to promises. 


February, Amethyst, Control of the passions. 


March, sloodstone, Courage and discretion. 

April, Sapphire, Repentance, and also Dia- 
mond, Innocence. 

May, Emerald, Happiness. 

June, Agate, Long life and health. 

July, tuby, Oblivion of grief. 

August, Sardonyx, Conjugal felicity. 


September, Chrysolite, Preservative from Folly. 


October, Aqua marine, Misfortune, and also Opal, 
Hope. 
Fr‘endship. 


Success. 


November, Topaz, 
December, Turquoise 

Thirty years ago, rings were made with pre- 
cious stones, of which the initials formed a 
name orawork. For example: the name of 
Sophia would be expressed by the following 
jewels: a Sapphire, Opal, Pearl, Hyacinthus, 
Jasper, and an Amethyst. This was at once 
an ornament and souvenir; for we all like to 
have something dedicated to the memory of 
those we love. 

The unhappy princess of Swartzemburg wore 
a necklace of medallions, engraved with the 
names of her eight children ; and when she fell 
a victim to her maternal love, this orrament 
alone caused her remains to be recognized. 

We will not enumerate the ornaments of our 
own day. This is a question of fashion; and 
the fashions are subject to change, now, as in 
the olden time. 

Recent newspapers have made mention of a 
ruby ring, which forms a microscopic stereo- 
scope ; and in its depths can be distinctly seen 
the portraits of two of our most distinguished 
princes—a strange union of modern discoveries 
with gems dating their origin from the foundation 
of the world! 


those treasures of old? the spoils of pagan tem- 


And where are they, now, all 


ples, of Christian churches, of the palaces of 
Jreece and Rome? A part has been destrovec 
( iR ’ A part has! lestroyed 
by fire, buried in earthquakes, or overwhelmed 


in the depths of the sea; the rest, perhaps, 
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melted a hundred times in the crucible, pass at 
last into our hands under the form of money, 
plates, cups, and jewels of every description. 

So, threugh manifold transformation, the 
hands that are now become nameless dust 
transmit to our keeping the gold and gems 
with which they were once adorned, when the 
pulse of life throbbed in them as now in our 
own, till we also—caring no longer for the 
gleaming pearl, the lustrous emerald, or the 
flashes of the keen-glancing diamond—shall in 
our turn relax our grasp, and consign our trea- 
sures to succeeding generations. 

ee a ee 
THE MARRIAGE OF THE FIRST-BORN, 
BY AVIS OCULTUS 

One of the greatest trials in a mother’s life 
is to give up her first-born to the caresses of 
another; the parting with one over whom she 
has watched with such anxiety and solicitude 
from the day he first nestled in her bosom. 
How that fond mother’s heart swells with emo- 
tion as she witnesses her son, her almost idol 
take the vows that bind him to another; no 
more her own, and hers only ! 

Is it any wonder that her heart burns with 
sorrow, when she knows that another must share 
with him his smiles and his tears; that another 
must be his confidante ; that another must take 
the first place in that heart where she, before, 
reigned supreme ? 

We cannot blame her that she weeps and 
mourns, and that she has misgivings as to her 
idol’s futvre; she knows that there is adversity 
as well as prosperity; that her son has taken 
upon himself a great responsibility; yet she 
tries hard to make herself believe that all will 
surely be well, and smiles through her tears as 
she kisses her son and new-made daughter. 
Thus wavers that fond, loving heart between 
hope and fear as to the future happiness of her 
first-born, in this, his most important step in 
life. 

The congratulations are over; the mother, 
as in some strange, sad dream, has bidden 
them both—her darling and his bride—‘‘ good- 
by,” and the carriage containing them rattles 
away to convey them to the cars, in which they 
are to commence their wedding tour. A mo- 
ther’s blessing goes with them. She returns, 
sorrowful and dejected, to her now desolate 
home, where fis cheery voice and his elasti¢ 
footstep will be no longer heard, except when, 
at long intervals, he visits his childhood’s home. 
She prays for their happiness, and—tiese are 
a mother’s prayers. 
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THE DOUBLE TEST. 


A LOVE STORY. 


BY BERYL 


CHAPTER I. 

Tue exaggerated deference which once hedged 
in from observation the true character of the 
country schoolmaster has long been disappear- 
ing, until, at the present day, it is no special 
trophy, as it once was, in the helmets of pro- 
fessional tyros, to have served with éelat an 
apprenticeship in the district schoolhouse. The 
birch, and ferule, and the Medean laws by 
which the old-time pedagogue was wont to awe 
his pupils to submission have yielded to the 
) ng and remonstrance ; 
but the rural school is still so modest in its 
demands of s holarship that any youth of ordi- 
nary parts may reasonably aspire to its gradu 
ating honors before stepping out into those 

here vaster energies 


and deeper scientific culture are essential to 


At such an epoch, therefore, in my own 
experience, | found myself invested with the 
supreme control of a weather-worn, dilapidated 
structure called a schoolhouse, and situated in 
a lonely glen among those hills that skirt the 
Mohawk River for the first third of its length. 
This hamlet, within whose precincts J aspired 
to win the imperishable laurels of a benefactor 
to the rising generation, was a second Sleepy 
Hollow, in its seclusion from the busy world 
around it; for the swift currents of human 
progress shot past this isolated settlement as 
regardlessly as the central current of a mighty 
river sweeps past the little eddies near its banks. 
If, however, it bore in this particular a certain 
1? 


resemblance to that vision-breeding region 


which genius has immortalized, the similarity 
was more than counterbalanced by a wide dis- 
similarity in many other respects, for little, 
indeed, could one discover in the bleak site of 
Smalley at all suggestive of the sunny-skied, 
half fabulous glen where Ichabod Crane splin- 
tered his love-lance in honor of Van Tassel’s 
daughter. 

My rickety, brown old school-house was 
perched upon the side of a bleak northward 
hill, over which, in stormy days, the mountain 
winds roared and moaned like hungry panthers. 
Here it was, then, that on a windy morning in 
October, 1S—, I opened my first country school. 
I need not attempt a description of the emotions 


11* 


WILLOW. 


with which I surveyed the motley company 
which thronged in at the tinkle of the bell. 
The stolid countenances of some, the forbidding 
looks of others, and the air of apathy largely 
predominating in all, awakened at the time no 
very sanguine anticipations of pleasure in my 
new vocation. I have said this was my first 
essay at teaching, and, unskilled as I was in 
judging character from physiognomy, I viewed 
the moving panorama of faces before me as one 
might look upon a caricature. That I was 
unable then to find much in the faces of my 
scholars calculated to interest me was doubtless 
owing to my state of mind, for in many coun- 
tenances where at first I failed to find a single 
prepossessing lineament a subsequent acquaint- 
ance developed much of the lovable and beau- 
tiful. 

In rural communities, however, secluded like 
this from the busy world of trade and specula- 
tion, physical strength is not seldom ranked 
highest amongst a teacher’s accomplishments. 
Under such an inauspicious system, children 
generally grow up indifferent to the milder rule 
of moral force, only reverencing authority as 
symbolized in the raw hide. Such I judged 
truly to be the case with some of the athletic 
fellows, who even then stalked to their seats 
with a rudeness of deportment foreshadowing 
future insolence and defiance. 

Amongst the later pupils, as they filed in to 
occupy their respective places, I observed a girl 
some fifteen years of age, who glided past with 
a step as noiseless as a spirit’s, and, choosing a 
place somewhat apart from her mates, turned 
immediately to her books. Her short and in- 
sufficient dress exposed her naked ankles and 
coarsely-shod feet to the bitter wind, while the 
homely shawl and tattered hood which com- 
pleted her attire gave scarcely more protection 
to her shivering frame. As she moved rapidly 
to her seat, I marked a complacent sneer resting 
on the faces of the more comfortably clad children 
of wealthy farmers. I had little time to analyze 
this demonstrated feeling, however, for what 
has taken some space to relate was compre- 
hended by a momentary glance. 

For several weeks the current of events ran 
quietly enough, and I was fast becoming con- 
versant with the details of my calling. During 
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xd, none had elicited a 
mendation as the poor girl I have referred to. 
I had 


any one c 


this peri frequent com- 
learned what seemed to be the most that 
uld tell her—that 
Maggie Fulmer, and that 


concerning her 
she lived 
of old 


n Joe Fulmer, a miserable reprobate and 


hame was 


as a dependent relative in the family 


drunk: 
sot, who had outrage 


d every sympathetic at- 


tention which his neighbors had thought fit to 


offer him. That Magvie came to seh ol was 
owing to the fact that she was not nee 


althier people of 


led at 
district 
the schoolin r 


home, and the we the 


were content to pay as a tax for 


of an unfortunate child what thev could not 
conscientiously bestow upon a dissolute guar 
lian. Dependent for her clothing, and almost 


for her food, upon the char ty of ot she 


iers, 


still thirsted for that knowledge which scarcely 
possessed a charm in the eyes of many whom 
fortune had more bountifully favored. Day 


after day, from the opening to the close of school, 


she bent above her desk, in unremitting appli 


studies. 


cation to er 


history, 


Her sad and painful 


and the questionable treatment of her 


e been sufficient of themselves 


mates would hav 


zi 


me deeply in her wel 


l, an unobtrusive, sad timidity con- 


to interest ire: but 
was, witha 
spicuous in her manner, a grasp of intellect 
displayed even in her simple studies, and a 
strange unconquerable reserve about the child, 
that interested me still more. 

not face of 


¢ events, the prob il lity that, like other 


I was long in reading, in the 
passin 
n was destined to anything 
With the rude boors 


under my control, unused as they had been to 


emperors, my reig 


but perfect tranquillity. 
save that of 


any government force, grew up 


occasional difficulties. Some petty acts of heed- 
lessness and wilftil misdoing elicited condign 
reproof. This was at the time respectfully 
received, but I could not disguise from myself 
the fact that matters were growing visibly 
worse. I was compelled to administer rebukes 
more frequently, and the graver nature of the 
offences gave to my remarks a corresponding 
earnestness. I was, from principle, averse to 
harsher measures than I had yet made use of, 
but I could foresee no way to escape the neces- 
sity of stringent argument. The trustees were 
special in disavowing any interference for better 
or worse with my school discipline, and I was 
thus obliged to assume a responsibility which 
might not only be considered hazardous as 
involving the personal consequences of a strug- 
gle with several athletic ruffians none too well 
disposed, but as extremely doubtful in its 


reception by the patrons of the school. Self- 
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respect, however, at length compelled me to 


resolve that, at all hazards, I would meet the 


culprits with an energy of purpose and a se- 
verity of discipline which, if snecessful, might 


} 
eradaic 


at the 


ite the evil it was aimed at, and which, 
defeat 


in fixing upon the person 


worst, could do no more than 


Iwas not lor 
Nel 


pion of the scho 


itself, 


of one mn Eckler, the acknowledged cham- 


all athletic exercises, as 
He 
voked reproof by conduct 


ontest the mastery. 


repeatedly pre 


i 


he with whom I1 t 
had : 

unworthy of his manhood, and, in the teeth of 
repeated 


treated my suggestit 


assurances of reform, had uniformly 


ord- 


at the close of a day which had more 


with neglect. Aci 
than usually exhausted my forbearance, ] made 
necessary preparations for the impending 


The following day dawned cold, and clear, 


and sunny, like many a day in the od old- 
fashioned winter. The forenoon wore away 
without occasion for remark. At noon I left 
the school-room for my boarding-place, near by. 


The nooning over, I set out on my return. As 
I approached the school-house, I was startled by 

mingled din that rose high upon the ear, 
Distinct above the tumult, I could distinguish 
th eering tones of Nelson Eckler and another 
voice lifted in tearful entreaty and reproach, 


which I recognized as that of Maggie Fulmer. 
‘There !’’ hooted the 


drunken old Joe Fulmer toa fraction! See 


former; ‘‘th was 
her 
face when she bawls! A pretty fuss, it strikes 
me, all for a crust of burnt johnnyeake !”’ 
This brutal 


cheer, through which I could distinguish the 


taunt was greeted with a general 


imploring voice of Maggie. 


‘It isn’t for my dinner that I care, for it’s 
I it; but 


no disgrace to be poor, if one can’t help it 


it’s ashame fora great boy like you to abuse 


a helpless girl because the teacher isn’t here !” 
**So you think he ’d take your part, do you? 


I guess I’d like to see him at it! I’d serve 


him like that johnnycake !’ 

I did not wait for more, but burst into the 
room, where the whole scene lay before 
the collected the 


portion of the school, clapping hands and hoot- 


me. 


} 


Around stove were arger 
ing loud applauses for a central group, which 
instantly riveted my gaze. Surrounded by 
three or four young men, as old and stalwart as 
himself, stood Nelson Eckler, grasping Maggie 
by the arm, while he brandished aloft a basket 
a little 


rind- 


ing it under foot, to give force to the last words 


from’ which he had cast the contents— 
corncake—upon the floor, where he stood g 


I had heard him utter. <A repulsive leer of 
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THE 


defiance gleamed upon his features as he glared 
with a look of brutal malice upon the face of 
that 


through which the large tears trickled rapidly 


Maggie, was partly hidden by fingers 


as rain. A glance sufficed, and the tempest of 
indignation which had risen as I listened at 
the door burst forth. 

‘*Miserable coward!’ I hissed, ‘‘ your time 
has come at last!” 
He had no time to complete the insolent 
sentence with which he attempted to reply, 
for, reaching up above the old map behind my 
desk, I grasped a sturdy whip, and drew it 
with the velocity of lightning full upon his head. 
He curled like a hound beneath the blow, which 
shivered the whip to atoms, and, cleaving the 
thick fabrie of his coat as if it had been paper, 
Before he 


could recover, I was upon him, and, beating up 


left its scarlet sign upon the flesh. 


the sinewy arms that sought to close around 
me, I flung him violently upon the hard upright 
facing of my desk. A momentary struggle 
succeeded, but, overwhelmed as much by sur- 
prise as fear, the offender needed little further 
chastisement ; and when, a minute afterward, 
I demanded a full confession of his guilt before 
the school, I was promptly obeyed. In the 
remarks with which I followed this example, I 
defined explicitly the latitude henceforth to be 
allowed the scholar, and admonished his com- 
rades in delinquency that I should treat all 
future symptoms of insubordination as unspar- 
ly as this. The effect of these measures was 


in 
electric. Those who on previous occasions had 
turned a deaf ear to my words, or listened, at 
best, with an aspect of indifference, now at- 
tended with eager faces, and made an early 
application of my advice, highly satisfactory. 
Under the influence of such feelings, the after- 
noon proceeded to its close, and school was at 
length dismissed. One by one the pupils took 
their homeward way, until Maggie alone re- 
mained. I had completed some slight arrange- 
ments at my desk, and turned to depart, when 
I found her standing by the door with downcast 
The 


streamed 


eyes and a quivering but speechless lip. 


rays of the gay descending sun 
through the western windows full upon her 
expressive features, as I remarked the tears 
rolling down his cheeks and glistening in the 
I knew this agita- 
tiou had its origin in the gratitude of a heart 


thankful for the part which a few hours previous 


dusk fringes of her eyes. 


I had taken in her defence. I comprehended 
how the heart of the sensitive child was aching 
to outpour its thanks, and how the incompetent 


voice and the reluctant tongue were able only 
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to be silent. Sympathy with her emotion made 


me half fearful to trust my utterance.; but, 
finally mastering myself, I laid my hand upon 
the glossy tresses of the agitated girl, and 
said :— 

‘* Maggie, I understand what you would say, 
so do not say it. What I did for you was 
simply justice; and if youthink I have rendered 
you aservice, you can best repay it by laboring 


earhe stly to become ge od and wise, 


‘Oh, sir,’’ she sobbed, “every one despises 


or 


me, and I am so unhappy ! 
The mournful sorrow of the child was deeply 
touching. 
‘You are mistaken, Maggie,”’ I said. 


are many who appreciate virtue and industry 


“There 


in you as well as others ; and if you persevere, 
the day may come when all these troubles 
will be forgotten. If you continue honest, and 
faithful to yourself, you will become a happy 
and respected woman. The way is a long and 
hard one, Maggie; but who knows what you 
may accomplish ?”’ 

** And how can I thank you, sir,” she asked, 


” 


‘for all your kindness to me? 

‘*Simply, as I told you, Maggie, by being as 
you are now, virtuous, studious, and hopeful. 
Poverty may be hard, but intelligence robs it 
of half its sting. Come, let us go home.”’ 
Subsequently to this, day followed day with 
an unruffled regularity of discipline, almost 
instinctive. Reproof to the larger pupils was 
unneeded, and their example, tempered by 
some salutary laws, controlled the rest me- 
chanically. Struck by the novelty of perfect 
order, all bent themselves to study with new 
interest, and surpassed each week the progress 
foremost of all 


the entire win- 


of the week preceding. Still, 


competitors for favor during 


ter, stood Maggie Fulmer. From the day on 
which I had espoused her cause, although 
reserved as ever, in compliance with my advice, 
she seemed determined to excel even her own 
past efforts. Her nights were spent, or partly 
spent, in application, and her daily recitations 
exhibited a depth of thought and vigor of un- 
derstanding which astonished even me, and to 
the country bumpkins who recited with her she 

Nomi- 

] 


nally classified with her schoolmates, she was 


seemed to border on the supernatural. 


in reality passing far beyond them. Often were 
my leisure moments employed in explaining to 
her some abstruse problem, or in indicating 
more clearly the outline of some philosophic 
theory which her precocious intellect but dimly, 
yet sometimes almost, comprehended. Fre- 
quently on such occasions was I startled at the 





‘e, until I could 
wonder at the brilliancy of ta 
needed but 


resemble 


range of her reflective experien 


lents 


¥ not but 


which 1 of cultivation to 
renius. F) lily associations 


with her I began to derive a new, indefinite 


pleasure in remarking the enthusiasm of this 


scholar, which threw a charm around 
the dry st elements of si I de By con 
sympathy with the earnest rapture of the girl, 
I grew into a deeper admiration of herself. By 


degrees I forgot, in contemplat 





my heart that could never be di 
so she grew, by lelicate degrees, thi 
{ interest, and admiration, up into the higher 
regions of 1 vect and love. 

Thus sped t 
the beneficial change in school, extended my 
probation two months ual time 


but the 


into oblivion until at last it came 


beyond the us 
hours of that period ran goldenly away 


the day 


which was to close my term—and within a 
short he er Wi Ll was t take my piace 
in a law office in ad city lr) May, 


soms melt 


was holding my la 





not to linger, I had given the last encourage- 


; ¥ ; ‘ 


ment which I was ever to offer in that humble 


room; the trustees and patrons had shaken my 
hand in rude congratulations on my success ; 
the little ones had given me the last reluctant 
palm, and the larger ones had spoken the last 
and I sat, 


head in my hand, gazing vacantly away into 


tearful ‘* good-by ;”’ resting mv fore- 


the supernal g 


glory of the western sky, with an 
unaccustomed sadness on my brow and a re 
gretful melancholy at my heart. I was sad at 
| my release from what most would have deemed 
Yet wherefore? Why should 


ro 


I regret to exchange this humble sphere of 


an irksome task. 


action for one broader and more promising ? 


this tiresome round of petty duties for the va- 





; ried and exc iting scenes of active life? Why 
should I be reluctant to leave these barren hills, 
untenanted save by the brown and antiquated 
dwelling of the husbandman, for the gay de- 
lights and fashionable splendors of city life, 

where art, made prodigal by wealth, adds to 
the magnificence of taste the luxury of Oriental 
climes? Here taste was simple, customs rude ; 
whither I was going elegance and fashion 
reigned, and beauty spread her thousand fasci- 
i nations. Then why wasI reluctant? Perhaps, 


as I inquired, my heart made answer to itself; 
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dow fell 
across my face and a cluster of fragrant early 
nthedesk. I glanced 


raceful figure of Mag- 


but its answer was unheeded, for a sh 


wild flowers dropped 1 


upward, and beheld the 


er. She was clad in a far better dress 


gi 
than common, and t 1 ses of her magnifi- 
cent hair fell round ce flushed deep with 
exercise, and eye t burned with more than 
their accustomed melancholy splendor As I 
met their searchi: it was in effect as if, 
by the sudden ff e of volcano, | had been 
shown the chaotic features of the passion living 
1 the caverns of 1 heart. That speechless 


glance revealed it all, and I felt it to be their 


lich bound me so insepa: y tothe 





ce! which I w ttin Gaz upon the 
( \ ind et ipated scholar, I half 
pe inded n t the preceding hour had 
eX} 1 tl t I of the rl into the 
1 proport f { womanhood Indeed, 
] ( ! Lin her n ‘ e re nition of , 
t] I n which « umed me R [ 
took the lit | lof M e, and led her to 
1 western 1 Winding my an beut 
her slender figure, I l, in tones much calmer 
tl he heart which prompted them :— 

M I 1 no longer your teacher 
When that ts, | shall have seen you fox 
the last time, } ps, on earth. Are you 
enlan 

I read my answer in the tears that gl 

n the uplifted eye 

Then, M: y can understand why I 
regret to le e you. I am going very far away; 
but you will remember me, will you not, Mag- 


write to me that I may know you do? 


Will vou do this, Maggie ?”’ 
to dwell on the repetition of that 
rm. of 


l how 


to embody all thin 


ITloved! At 


I lon®ed for something more th 


name, which seemed 


which 


n the convulsive 


pressure of the hand which answered me! A 
desperate desire for an affectionate word pos- 
essed me as I watched the slow-rolling tears 
that marked her grief. 


. Magg 


what it is to love 


ie,’ I whispered, ‘‘do you understand 
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a) 


y know,”’ she said, mournfully. 
‘*No one cares for the love of Maggie, the 
child!’ The 


swelled to torrents now. and her bosom heaved 


drunkard’s rolling tears were 
fearfully with convulsive sobs. 
‘You must not, shall not 
thoughts,’’ I said; ‘‘the: 
prize your love, my girl. 


cherish such 
e are many who would 
I, Maggie, J would 
give worlds to know you love me.” 


‘Tf to think of you always, and always as a 
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star—pure, high, and far away—be love, I love 
you now,” said the strange being at my side. 
‘But you are learned and proud, and I must 
not bring you nearer in my thoughts.”’ 


‘And why not?” cried I, passionately. Oh, 


Maggie! dearest Maggie! let me come nearer 
to your heart, until I enter it forever. Tell me 
you love me now; and some time, when you 


shall have outlived these girlhood troubles, we 


may realize this dream together !” 
“Ah!” said Maggie, releasing herself gently 
from: ny arms, and speaking in a tone of unut- 


terable pain, ‘‘I am too young, too poor, too 


wretched to love any one. Oh, if I could only 
die!’? And she hid her face once more in her 
hands, and sobbed long and fearfully. 

** Nay, live, dear Maygie!’’ L exclaimed. ‘I 
will come back to you, darling, and if these 
clouds have not dispersed, I will carry my 
Maggie off toa land where it is always sunlight. 
Will you not love me ever, Maggie ?’’ I asked, 
clasping her to my heart. 

** Always !’’ she sobbed, ‘‘even in my unwor- 
thiness,’’ she added, smiling through her tears. 
‘And I will write until you weary of my let 
ters.”’ 

A few words more, and I stood alone at the 
window, watching with tumultuous emotions 
the form of Maggie as she wound along the 
grassy highway in the distance. She looked 
back at intervals along the lonely road, as one 
might look back mournfully upon some reced- 
ing hope > and when the last flutter of her dress 


had disappeared, I left that house forever. 


CHAPTER II. 


From the closing events of the preceding 
chapter we must stride forward twelve years. 
What unexpected changes these twelve years 
had wrought in my own fortune! Through all 
the grades of ‘‘lawyerdom,”’ from that of a 
simple copyist of deeds up to the satisfactory 
condition of a legal ‘‘limb,’’ in verity, with an 
extensive practice, I had passed, and had finally 
come into the enjoyment, whether merited or 
not, of a handsome reputation as an advocate. 
During the year or two next succeeding the 

ison which I spent in Smalley, I sustained a 
regular and frequent correspondence with Mag- 

ie. In all her letters were to be found oceca- 
sional passages indicating the untanght wealth 
of a mind struggling to pour into the monlded 
patterns of expression the impressive fancies 


so peculiarly its own; but Maggie generally 


failed to communicate to the lifeless letters the 


simple eloquence which, when falling from her 
gifted tongue, and receiving an added spell 
from her mysterious beauty, had so often star- 
tled me like an electric shock. Accustomed, 
while in her presence, to connect the music of 
her words with her striking personal exterior, 
I had forgotten until I came to read the irregu- 
lar epistles, in which the defects of her educa- 
tion were apparent, that she was, after ali, but 
a crude child of misfortune, comparatively— 
nay, almost wholly destitute of those accom- 
plishments which, if not the origin of love, are 
about the only aliment on which it can subsist. 
Iwas not long in concluding that my humble 
wall-flower, which had seemed so strangely 
brilliant from its coarse and rude surroundings, 
would, if transplanted to a fashionable parlor, 
appear avery ordinary blossom, the essence of 
rusticity. By degrees this impression, at first 
admitted suspieiously and with self-reproach, 
grew familiar to my mind, and I came to con- 
trast our different positions and the probable 
unlikeness of our tastes and habits, until I 
tacitly concluded that to look upon Maggie 
Fulmer ina dearer light than as a valued friend 
I had 


not outlived the memory of the words I had 


would be rank injustice to us both. 


spoken when we parted, but gradually settled 
into a habit of thought that looked upon it as 
a boyish extravagance which she as well as I 
would eventually forget. And yet, at times, 
when some vivid reminiscence fell glowing from 
her pen, there would steal over me a temporary 
shadow of the same fever-dream, always relaps- 
ing, however, into that common type of thought 
in which the Maggie of old was a fabulous 
creature—bright, but indistinct; and sweet, 
but most unreal. As a friend, however, i could 
not but do her reverence ; the thought of drop- 
ping her acquaintance was never for a moment 
entertained. The place she occupied in my 
esteem, and which in former seasons had ap- 
peared to be the highest station there, seemed 
lower as I grew in mental stature; but it was 
still far too elevated to be looked upon except 


with feelings of respect and admiration. Thus 
it came that I still maintained a correspondence 
with Maggie, while slowly from the ragged 
scrawl of the school-girl and the meagre lan- 
guage in which her earlier written thoughts 
were clothed, her hand had gained a cunning 
with the pen, and her style had acquired a 
chasteness and coherency plainly an improve- 
ment on her earlier efforts, when suddenly she 
sank into impenetrable silence. I had already 
written her several unanswered letters, and 
many weeks had passed away before I learned, 
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have their history. The ‘‘Sancy’’ was found 
on a battle-field; the ‘‘Regent’’ belonged to the 
Pitt family before it became the most magnifi- 
cent jewel of France; the diamond now adorn- 
ing the sceptre of the Czars was formerly the 
single eye of an Indian god. But the diamonds 
of the fatal necklace of Marie Antoinette are all 
dispersed ; and Napoleon I., on his marriage 
with Josephine, could only boast a diamond 
ring of very ordinary value. 

In Germany, each precious stone is invested 
with a symbolical meaning; and every month 
of the year is said to be under the influence of 
one of these stones. We furnish our curious 
reader with a list :— 


January, Garnet, 


Amethyst, 


Fidelity to promises. 


February, Control of the passions. 


March, Bloodstone, Courage and discretion. 

April, Sapphire, Repentance, and also Dia- 
mond, Innocence. 

May, Emerald, Happiness. 

June, Agate, Long life and health. 

July, Ruby, Oblivion of grief. 

August, Sardonyx, Conjugal felicity. 

September, Chrysolite, Preservative from Folly. 

October, Aqua marine, Misfortune, and also Opal, 
Hope. 

November, Topaz, Friendship. 

December, Turquoise. Success. 


Thirty years ago, rings were made with pre- 
cious stones, of which the initials formed a 
name ora work. For example: the name of 
Sophia would be expressed by the following 
jewels: a Sapphire, Opal, Pearl, Hyacinthus, 
Jasper, and an Amethyst. This was at once 
an ornament and souvenir; for we all like to 
have something dedicated to the memory of 
those we love. 

The unhappy princess of Swartzemburg wore 
a necklace of medallions, engraved with the 
names of her eight children ; and when she fell 
a victim to her maternal love, this ornament 
alone caused her remains to be recognized. 

We will not enumerate the ornaments of our 
own day. This is a question of fashion; and 
the fashions are subject to change, now, as in 
the olden time. 

Recent newspapers have made mention of a 
ruby ring, which forms a microscopic stereo- 
scope ; and in its depths can be distinctly seen 
the portraits of two of our most distinguished 
princes—a strange union of modern discoveries 
with gems dating their origin from the foundation 
of the world! And where are they, now, all 
those treasures of old? the spoils of pagan tem- 
ples, of Christian churches, of the palaces of 
A part has been destroyed 
by fire, buried in earthquakes, or overwhelmed 
in the depths of the sea; the rest, perhaps, 


Greece and Rome ? 
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melted a hundred times in the crucible, pass at 
last into our hands under the form of money, 
plates, cups, and jewels of every description. 

So, through manifold transformation, the 
hands that are now become nameless dust 
transmit to our keeping the gold and gems 
with which they were once adorned, when the 
pulse of life throbbed in them as now in our 
own, till we also—caring no longer for the 
gleaming pearl, the lustrous emerald, or the 
flashes of the keen-glancing diamond—shall in 
our turn relax our grasp, and consign our trea- 
sures to succeeding generations. 





THE MARRIAGE OF THE FIRST-BORN. 
BY AVIS OCULTUS. 

One of the greatest trials in a mother’s life 
is to give up her first-born to the caresses of 
another; the parting with one over whom she 
has watched with such anxiety and solicitude 
from the day he first nestled in her bosom. 
How that fond mother’s heart swells with emo- 
tion as she witnesses her son, her almost idol 
take the vows that bind him to another; no 
more her own, and hers only ! 

Is it any wonder that her heart burns with 
sorrow, when she knows that another must share 
with him his smiles and his tears; that another 
must be his confidante ; that another must take 
the first place in that heart where she, before, 
reigned supreme ? 

We cannot blame her that she weeps and 
mourns, and that she has misgivings as to her 
idol’s future ; she knows that there is adversity 
as well as prosperity ; that her son has taken 
upon himself a great responsibility; yet she 
tries hard to make herself believe that all will 
surely be well, and smiles through her tears as 
she kisses her son and new-made daughter. 
Thus wavers that fond, loving heart between 
hope and fear as to the future happiness of her 
first-born, in this, his most important step in 
life. 

The congratulations are over; the mother, 
as in some strange, sad dream, has bidden 
them both—her darling and his bride—‘‘ good- 
by,” and the carriage containing them rattles 
away to convey them to the cars, in which they 
are to commence their wedding tour. A mo- 
ther’s blessing goes with them. She returns, 
sorrowful and dejected, to her now desolate 
home, where his cheery voice and his elastie 
footstep will be no longer heard, except when, 
at long intervals, he visits his childhood’s home. 
She prays for their happiness, and—these are 
a mother’s prayers. 

















THE DOUBLE TEST. 


A LOVE STORY, 


BY BERYL WILLCW. 


CHAPTER I. 


Turexaggerated deference which once hedged 
in from observation the true character of the 
country schoolmaster has long beer disappear- 
ing, 
trophy, as it once was, in the helmets of pro- 
fessional tyros, to have served with éclat an 


until, at the present day, it is no special 


apprenticeship in the district schoolhouse. The 
birch, and ferule, and the Medean laws by 
which the old-time pedagogue was wont to awe 
his pupils to submission have yielded to the 
milder sway of learning and remonstrance ; 
but the rural school is still so modest in its 
demands of scholarship that any youth of ordi- 
nary parts may reasonably aspire to its gradu- 
ating honors before stepping out into those 
broader fields of action where vaster energies 
and deeper scientific culture are essential to 
success. 

At such an epoch, therefore, in my own 
experience, I found myself invested with the 
supreme control of a weather-worn, dilapidated 
structure called a schoolhouse, and situated in 
a lonely glen among those hills that skirt the 
Mohawk River for the first third of its length. 
This hamlet, within whose precincts I aspired 
to win the imperishable laurels of a benefactor 
to the rising generation, was a second Sleepy 
Hollow, in its seclusion from the busy world 
around it; for the swift currents of human 
progress shot past this isolated settlement as 
regardlessly as the central current of a mighty 
river sweeps past the little eddies near its banks. 
If, however, it bore in this particular a certain 
resemblance to that vision-breeding region 
which genius has immortalized, the similarity 
was more than counterbalanced by a wide dis- 
similarity in many other respects, for little, 
indeed, could one discover in the bleak site of 
Smalley at all suggestive of the sunny-skied, 
half fabulous glen where Ichabod Crane splin- 
tered his love-lance in honor of Van Tassel’s 
daughter. 

My rickety, brown old school-house was 
perched upon the side of a bleak northward 
hill, over which, in stormy days, the mountain 
winds roared and moaned like hungry panthers. 
Here it was, then, that on a windy morning in 
October, 18—, I opened my first country school. 
I need not attempt a description of the emotions 
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with which I surveyed the motley company 
which thronged in at the tinkle of the bell. 
The stolid countenances of some, the forbidding 
looks of others, and the air of apathy largely 
predominating in all, awakened at the time no 
very sanguine anticipations of pleasure in my 
new vocation. I have said this was my first 
essay at teaching, and, unskilled as I was in 
judging character from physiognomy, I viewed 
the moving panorama of faces before me as one 
might look upon a caricature. That I was 
unable then to find much in the faces of my 
scholars calculated to interest me was doubtiess 
owing to my state of mind, for in many coun- 
tenances where at first I failed to find a single 
prepossessing lineament a subsequent acquaint- 
ance developed much of the lovable and beau- 
tiful. 

In rural communities, however, secluded like 
this from the busy world of trade and specula- 
tion, physical strength is not seldom ranked 
highest amongst a teacher’s accomplishments. 
Under such an inauspicious system, children 
generally grow up indifferent to the milder rule 
of moral force, only reverencing authority as 
symbolized in the raw hide. Such I judged 
truly to be the case with some of the athletic 
fellows, who even then stalked to their seats 
with a rudeness of deportment foreshadowing 
future insolence and defiance. 

Amongst the later pupils, as they filed in to 
occupy their respective places, I observed a girl 
some fifteen years of age, who glided past with 
a step as noiseless as a spirit’s, and, choosing a 
place somewhat apart from her mates, turned 
immediately to her books. Her short and in- 
sufficient dress exposed her naked ankles and 
coarsely-shod feet to the bitter wind, while the 
homely shawl and tattered hood which com- 
pleted her attire gave scarcely more protection 
to her shivering frame. As she moved rapidly 
to her seat, I marked a complacent sneer resting 
on the faces of the more comfortably clad children 
of wealthy farmers. I had little time to analyze 
this demonstrated feeling, however, for what 
has taken some space to relate was compre- 
hended by a momentary glance. 

For several weeks the current of events ran 
quietly enough, and I was fast becoming con- 
versant with the details of my calling. During 
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this period, none had elicited as frequent com- 
mendation as the poor girl I have referred to. 
I had learned what seemed to be the most that 
any one could tell concerning her—that her 
name was Maggie Fulmer, and that she lived 
as a dependent relative in the family of old, 
drunken Joe Fulmer, a miserable reprobate and 
sot, who had outraged every sympathetic at- 
tention which his neighbors had thought fit to 
offer him. That Maggie came to school was 
owing to the fact that she was not needed at 
home, and the wealthier people of the district 
were content to pay as a tax for the schooling 
of an unfortunate child what they could not 
conscientiously bestow upon a dissolute guar- 
dian. Dependent for her clothing, and almost 
for her food, upon the charity of others, she 
still thirsted for that knowledge which scarcely 
possessed a charm in the eyes of many whom 
fortune had more bountifully favored. Day 
after day, from the opening to the close of school, 
she bent above her desk, in unremitting appli- 
cation to her studies. Her sad and painful 
history, and the qnestionable treatment of her 
mates would have been sufficient of themselves 
to interest me deeply in her welfare ; but there 
vas, withal, an unobtrusive, sad timidity con- 
spicuous in her manner, a grasp of intellect 
displayed even in her simple studies, and a 
strange unconquerable reserve about the child, 
that interested me still more. 

I was not long in reading, in the face of 
passing events, the probability that, like other 
emperors, my reign was destined to anything 
With the rude boors 
under my control, unused as they had been to 


but perfect tranquillity. 


any government save that of force, grew up 
occasional difficulties. Some petty acts of heed- 
lessness and wilful misdoing elicited condign 
reproof. This was at the time respectfully 
received, but I could not disguise from myself 
the fact that matters were growing visibly 
worse. I was compelled to administer rebukes 
more frequently, and the graver nature of the 
offences gave to my remarks a corresponding 
earnestness. I was, from principle, averse to 
harsher measures than I had yet made use of, 
but I could foresee no way to escape the neces- 
sity of stringent argument. The trustees were 
special in disavowing any interference for better 
or worse with my school discipline, and I was 
thus obliged to assume a responsibility which 
might not only be considered hazardous as 
involving the personal consequences of a strug- 
gle with several athletic ruffians none too well 
disposed, but as extremely doubtful in its 


reception by the patrons of the school. Self- 
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respect, however, at length compelled me to 
resolve that, at all hazards, I would meet the 
culprits with an energy of purpose and a se- 
verity of discipline which, if successful, might 
eradicate the evil it was aimed at, and which, 
at the worst, could do no more than defeat 
itself. Iwas not long in fixing upon the person 
of one Nelson Eckler, the acknowledged cham- 
pion of the school in all athletic exercises, as 
he with whom I must contest the mastery. He 
had repeatedly provoked reproof by conduct 
unworthy of his manhood, and, in the teeth of 
repeated assurances of reform, had uniformly 
treated my suggestions with neglect. Accord- 
ingly, at the close of a day which had more 
than usually exhausted my forbearance, I made 
all necessary preparations for the impending 
struggle. 

The following day dawned cold, and clear, 
and sunny, like many a day in the good old- 
fashioned winter. The forenoon wore away 
without occasion for remark. At noon I left 
the school-room for my boarding-place, near by. 
The nooning over, I set out on my return. As 
I approached the school-house, I was startled by 
a mingled din that rose high upon the ear. 
Distinct above the tumult, I could distinguish 
the jeering tones of Nelson Eckler and another 
voice lifted in tearful entreaty and reproach, 
which I recognized as that of Maggie Fulmer. 

‘There !’’? hooted the former; ‘‘that was 
drunken old Joe Fulmer toa fraction! See her 
face when she bawls! A pretty fuss, it strikes 
me, all for a crust of burnt johnnyeake !”’ 

This brutal taunt was greeted with a general 
cheer, through which I could distinguish the 
imploring voice of Maggie. 

‘‘It isn’t for my dinner that I care, for it’s 
no disgrace to be poor, if one can’t help it; but 
it’s ashame for a great boy like you to abuse 
a helpless girl because the teacher isn’t here !”’ 

“‘So you think he ’d take your part, do you? 
I guess I’d like to see him at it! I’d serve 
him like that johnnycake !”’ 

I did not wait for more, but burst into the 
room, where the whole scene lay before me. 
Around the stove were collected the larger 
portion of the school, clapping hands and hoot- 
ing loud applauses for a central group, which 
instantly riveted my gaze. Surrounded by 
three or four young men, as old and stalwart as 
himself, stood Nelson Eckler, grasping Maggie 
by the arm, while he brandished aloft a basket 
from which he had cast the contents—a little 
corncake— upon the floor, where he stood grind- 
ing it under foot, to give force to the last words 
I had heard him utter. A repulsive leer of 
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defiance gleamed upon his features as he glared 
with a look of brutal malice upon the face of 
Maggie, that was partly hidden by fingers 
through which the large tears trickled rapidly 
as rain. A glance sufficed, and the tempest of 
indignation which had risen as I listened at 
the door burst forth. 

‘*Miserable coward !’’ I hissed, ‘‘ your time 
has come at last !”’ 

He had no time to complete the insolent 
sentence with which he attempted toreply, 
for, reaching up above the old map behind my 
desk, I grasped a sturdy whip, and drew it 
with the velocity of lightning full upon his head. 
He curled like a hound beneath the blow, which 
shivered the whip to atoms, and, cleaving the 
thick fabric of his coat as if it had been paper, 
Before he 
could recover, I was upon him, and, beating up 


left its scarlet sign upon the flesh. 


the sinewy arms that sought to close around 
me, I flung him violently upon the hard upright 
facing of my desk. A momentary struggle 
succeeded, but, overwhelmed as much by sur- 
prise as fear, the offender needed little further 
chastisement ; and when, a minute afterward, 
I demanded a full confession of his guilt before 
the school, I was promptly obeyed. In the 
remarks with which I followed this example, I 
defined explicitly the latitude henceforth to be 
allowed the scholar, and admonished his com- 
rades in delinquency that I should treat all 
future symptoms of insubordination as unspar- 
The effect of these measures was 
Those who on previous occasions had 


ingly as this. 
electric. 
turned a deaf ear to my words, or listened, at 
best, with an aspect of indifference, now at- 
tended with eager faces, and made an early 
application of my advice, highly satisfactory. 
Under the infiuence of such feelings, the after- 
noon proceeded to its close, and school was at 
length dismissed. One by one the pupils took 
their homeward way, until Maggie alone re- 
mained. I had completed some slight arrange- 
ments at my desk, and turned to depart, when 
I found her standing by the door with downcast 


eyes and a quivering but speechless lip. The 
rays of the gay descending sun streamed 


through the western windows full upon her 
expressive features, as I remarked the tears 
rolling down his cheeks and glistening in the 
dusk fringes of her eyes. I knew this agita- 
tion had its origin in the gratitude of a heart 
thaukful for the part which a few hours previous 
I had taken in her defence. I comprehended 
how the heart of the sensitive child was aching 
to outpour its thanks, and how the incompetent 
voice and the reluctant tongue were able only 
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to be silent. Sympathy with her emotion made 
me half fearful to trust my utterance; but, 
finally mastering myself, I laid my hand upon 
the glossy tresses of the agitated girl, and 
said :— 

‘* Maggie, I understand what you would say, 
so do not say it. What I did for you was 
simply justice; andif youthink I have rendered 
you aservice, you can best repay it by laboring 
earnestly to become good and wise.’’ 

‘*Oh, sir,’? she sobbed, ‘‘ every one despises 
me, and I am so unhappy !”’ 

The mournful sorrow of the child was deeply 
touching. 

‘You are mistaken, Maggie,’’ Isaid. ‘‘There 
are many who appreciate virtue and industry 
in you as well as others ; and if you persevere, 
the day may come when all these troubles 
will be forgotten. If you continue honest, and 
faithful to yourself, you will become a happy 
and respected woman. The way is a long and 
hard one, Maggie; but who knows what you 
may accomplish ?’’ 

‘*¢ And how can I thank you, sir,’’ she asked, 
‘*for all your kindness to me ?”’ 

‘‘Simply, as I told you, Maggie, by being as 
you are now, virtuous, studious, and hopeful. 
Poverty may be hard, but intelligence robs it 
of half its sting. Come, let us go home.’’ 

Subsequently to this, day followed day with 
an unruffled regularity of discipline, almost 
Reproof to the larger pupils was 
unneeded, and their example, tempered by 


instinctive. 


some salutary laws, controlled the rest me- 
chanically. Struck by the novelty of perfect 
order, all bent themselves to study with new 
interest, and surpassed each week the progress 
of the week preceding. Still, foremost of all 
competitors for favor during the entire win- 
ter, stood Maggie Fulmer. From the day on 
which I had espoused her cause, although 
reserved as ever, in compiiance with my advice, 
she seemed determined to excel even her own 
past efforts. Her nights were spent, or partly 
spent, in application, and her daily recitations 
exhibited a depth of thought and vigor of un- 
derstanding which astonished even me, and to 
the country bumpkins who recited with her she 
seemed to border on the supernatural. Nomi- 
nally classified with her schoolmates, she was 
in reality passing far beyond them. Often were 
my leisure moments employed in explaining to 
her some abstruse problem, or in indicating 
more clearly the outline of some philosophic 
theory which her precocious intellect but dimly, 
yet sometimes almost, comprehended.  Fre- 
quently on such occasions was I startled at the 
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range of her reflective experience, until I could 
not but wonder at the brilliancy of talents 
which needed but the hand of cultivation to 
resemble genius. From such daily associations 
with her I began to derive a new, indefinite 
pleasure in remarking the enthusiasm of this 
tireless scholar, which threw a charm around 
the -dryest elements of science. By constant 
sympathy with the earnest rapture of the girl, 
I grew into a deeper admiration of herself. By 
degrees I forgot, in contemplating her extraor- 
dinary talents, her humble station, until I felt 
that she had created for herself an interest in 
my heart that could never be destroyed. And 
so she grew, by delicate degrees, through pity, 
interest, and admiration, up into the higher 
regions of respect and love. 

Thus sped the term. My patrons, pleased at 
the beneficial change in school, extended my 
probation two months beyond the usual time ; 
but the hours of that period ran goldenly away 
into oblivion until at last it came—the day 
which was to close my term—and within a 
short time after which I was to take my place 
in a law office in a distant city. The May, 
beautiful May, had long been in, and the breath 
of her greening meadows and adolescent blos- 
soms melted in at the open windows where I 
was holding my last day’s school session. But, 
not to linger, I had given the last encourage- 
ment which I was ever to offer in that humble 
room ; the trustees and patrons had shaken my 
hand in rude congratulations on my success ; 
the little ones had given me the last reluctant 
palm, and the larger ones had spoken the last 
tearful ‘‘ good-by ;’’ and I sat, resting my fore- 
head in my hand, gazing vacantly away into 
the supernal glory of the western sky, with an 
unaccustomed sadness on my brow and a re- 
gretful melancholy at my heart. I was sad at 
my release from what most would have deemed 
an irksome task. Yet wherefore? Why should 
I regret to exchange this humble sphere of 
action for one broader and more promising? 
this tiresome round of petty duties for the va- 
ried and exciting scenes of active life? Why 
should I be reluctant to leave these barren hills, 
untenanted save by the brown and antiquated 
dwelling of the husbandman, for the gay de- 
lights and fashionable splendors of city life, 
where art, made prodigal by wealth, adds to 
the magnificence of taste the Inxury of Oriental 
Here taste was simple, customs rude ; 
and fashion 


climes ? 
whither I was going elegance 
reigned, and beauty spread her thousand fasci- 
nations. Then why wasI reluctant? Perhaps, 
as I inquired, my heart made answer to itself; 








but its answer was unheeded, for a shadow fell 
across my face and a cluster of fragrant early 
wild flowers dropped upon the desk. I glanced 
upward, and beheld the graceful figure of Mag- 
gie Fulmer. She was clad in a far better dress 
than common, and the masses of her magnifi- 
cent hair fell round a face flushed deep with 
exercise, and eyes that burned with more than 
their accustomed melancholy splendor. As I 
met their searchirig gaze, it was in effect as if, 
by the sudden flame of some volcano, I had been 
shown the chaotic features of the passion living 
in the caverns of my heart. That speechless 
glance revealed it all, and I felt it to be their 
influence which bound me so inseparably to the 
scenes which I was quitting. Gazing upon the 
child-genius and emancipated scholar, I half 
persuaded myself that the preceding hour had 
expanded the frail figure of the girl into the 
ripe proportiens of full womanhood. Indeed, 
I almost read in her mute gaze a recognition of 
the passion which consumed me. Rising, I 
took the little hand of Maggie, and led her to 
a western window. Winding my arms about 
her slender figure, I said, in tones much calmer 
than the heart which prompted them :— 

“Maggie, I am no longer your teacher. 
When that sun sets, I shall have seen you for 
the last time, perhaps, on earth. Are you 
sorry ?’’ 

I read my answer in the tears that glistened 
in the uplifted eyes. 

‘‘Then, Maggie, you can understand why I 
regret to leave you. I am going very far away ; 
but you will remember me, will you not, Mag- 
gie, and write to me that I may know you do? 
Will you do this, Maggie ?” 

How I loved to dwell on the repetition of that 
name, which seemed to embody all things of 
sound and meaning which I loved! And how 
I longed for something more than the convulsive 
pressure of the hand which answered me! A 
desperate desire for an affectionate word pos- 
sessed me as I watched the slow-rolling tears 
that marked her grief. 

‘* Maggie,’ I whispered, “‘ do you understand 
what it is to love ?”’ 

‘*T hardly know,’’ she said, mournfully. 
‘*No one cares for the love of Maggie, the 
drunkard’s child!’? The rolling tears were 
swelled to torrents now, and her bosom heaved 
fearfully with convulsive sobs. 

**You must not, shall not cherish such 
thoughts,’’ I said; ‘‘there are many who would 
prize your love, my girl. I, Maggie, Z would 
give worlds to know you love me.”’ 

‘* If to think of you always, and always as a 
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star—pure, high, and far away—hbe love, I love 
you now,”’ said the strange being at my side. 
**But you are learned and proud, and I must 


” 


not bring you nearer in my thoughts.’’ 

“‘And why not?” cried [, passionately. ‘‘Oh, 
Maggie! dearest Maggie! let me come nearer 
to your heart, until [ enter it forever. Tell me 
you love me now; and some time, when you 
shall have outlived theSe girlhood troubles, we 
may realize this dream together !”’ 

** Ah!’’ said Maggie, releasing herself gently 
from my arms, and speaking in a tone of unut- 
terable pain, ‘‘I am too young, too poor, too 
Oh, if I could only 
And she hid her face once more in her 


wretched to love any one. 
die !’’ 
hands, and sobbed long and fearfully. 

‘* Nay, live, dear Maggie!’’ lL exclaimed. ‘I 
will come back to you, darling, and if these 
clouds have not dispersed, I will carry my 
Maggie off to a land where it is always sunlight. 
Will you not love me ever, Maggie ?’”’ I asked, 
clasping her to my heart. 

** Always !’’ she sobbed, ‘‘ even in my unwor- 
thiness,’’ she added, smiling through her tears. 
** And I will write until you weary of my let- 
ters.”’ 

A few words more, and I stood alone at the 
window, watching with tumultuous emotions 
the form of Maggie as she wound along the 
grassy highway in the distance. She looked 
back at intervals along the lonely road, as one 
might look back mournfully upon some reced- 
ing hope ; and when the last flutter of her dress 
had disappeared, I left that house forever. 


CHAPTER II. 


From the closing events of the preceding 
chapter we must stride forward twelve years. 
What unexpected changes these twelve years 
had wrought in my own fortune! Through all 
the grades of ‘“‘lawyerdom,’’ from that of a 
simple copyist of deeds up to the satisfactory 
condition of a legal ‘‘limb,’’ in verity, with an 
extensive practice, I had passed, and had finally 
come into the enjoyment, whether merited or 
not, of a handsome reputation as an advocate. 
During the year or two next succeeding the 
season which I spent in Smalley, I sustained a 
regular and frequent correspondence with Mag- 
gie. In all her letters were to be found occa- 
sional passages indicating the untaunght wealth 
of a mind struggling to pour into the moulded 
patterns of expression the impressive fancies 
so peculiarly its own; but Maggie generally 
failed to communicate to the lifeless letters the 
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simple eloquence which, when falling from her 
gifted tongue, and receiving an added spell 
from her mysterious beauty, had so often star- 
tled me like an electric shock. Accustomed, 
while in her presence, to connect the music of 
her words with her striking personal exterior, 
I had forgotten until I came to read the irregu- 
lar epistles, in which the defects of her educa- 
tion were apparent, that she was, after all, but 
a crude child of misfortune, comparatively— 
nay, almost wholly destitute of those accom- 
plishments which, if not the origin of love, are 
about the only aliment on which it can subsist. 
I was not long in concluding that my humble 
wall-flower, which had seemed so strangely 
brilliant from its coarse and rude surroundings, 
would, if trausplanted to a fashionable parlor, 
appear avery ordinary blossom, the essence of 
rusticity. By degrees this impression, at first 
admitted suspiciously and with self-reproach, 
grew familiar to my mind, and I came to con- 
trast our different positions and the probable 
unlikeness of our tastes and habits, until I 
tacitly concluded that to look upon Maggie 
Fulmer in a dearer light than as a valued friend 
would be rank injustice to us both. I had 
not outlived the memory of the words I had 
spoken when we parted, but gradually settled 
into a habit of thought that looked upon it as 
a boyish extravagance which she as well as I 
And yet, at times, 
when some vivid reminiscence fell glowing from 


would eventually forget. 


her pen, there would steal over me a temporary 
shadow of the same fever-dream, always relaps- 
ing, however, into that common type of thought 
in which the Maggie of old was a fabulous 
creature—bright, but indistinct; and sweet, 
but most unreal. Asa friend, however, I could 
not but do her reverence ; the thought of drop- 
ping her acquaintance was never for a moment 
entertained. The place she occupied in my 
esteem, and which in former seasons had ap- 
peared to be the highest station there, seemed 
lower as I grew in mental stature; but it was 
still far too elevated to be looked upon except 
Thus 


it came that I still maintained a correspondence 


with feelings of respect and admiration. 


with Maggie, while slowly from the ragged 
scrawl of the school-girl and the meagre lan- 
guage in which her earlier written thoughts 
were clothed, her hand had gained a cunning 
with the pen, and her style had acquired a 
chasteness and coherency plainly an improve- 
ment on her earlier efforts, when suddenly she 
I had already 
written her several unanswered letters, and 


sank into impenetrable silence. 


many weeks had passed away before I learned, 
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in answer to some inquiries which I had insti- 
tuted in her neighborhood, that, in company 
with her family, she had removed no one 
knew whither. All efforts to ascertain the 
new location of my girlish favorite were fruit- 
less. For several months this circumstance 
occasioned me considerable inquietude, and 
formed a subject of constant speculation; but 
new opening prospects drew my thoughts aside, 
until, finally, the matter ceased to be a daily 
topic of thought. Occasionally, it is true, I 
reverted, speculatively, to the antiquated thea- 
tre on which so brief and sweet a drama of 
boyish life had been enacted; but manhood’s 
stirring incentives urged me onward, forward 
into a partial forgetfulness of every dream save 
that ambition weaves. Wealth, distinction lay 
before me, and I entered, with a natural zest, 
these new, exciting fields of action. 

In these pursuits ten years went by, and found 
me, at the age of thirty, a citizen of R———, 
with a comfortable fortune and a constantly 
enlarging professional practice. Millions are 
born and die to whom the higher paths of social 
progress are sealed forever; but for me they 
had no barrier; and yet, though for years I 
had mingled in circles where every feminine 
accomplishment and artifice combine to render 
female beauty irresistible, I had as yet escaped 
heartwhole. Perhaps the recollection of Maggie 
Fulmer was not least among the safeguards 
which exempted me from after passions, for it 
is certain that there arose at times from the 
unsounded gulfs of memory, where the beloved 
are buried, a wizard countenance, whose unique 
and supernal beauty resembled the beauty of 
a spectre, and before whose lofty charms all 
common fairness seemed but imperfection, for 
it burned with the sublime reflection of a gifted 
soul. However this may be, I had never, 
thus far, gazed on loveliness which could com- 
pare with the capriciaus shadow that visited 
my dreams. 

But to return. Assiduous confinement to 
business was fast exhausting me, and it was 
with an eager feeling of relief that I accepted a 
professional call promising to detain me several 





weeks in the comparatively rural city of B ° 
Perhaps no summer songster ever turned from 
the far southland at the call of spring, to revisit 
its familiar groves and cleave again with willing 
wing its native atmosphere, more exultantly 
than did I speed rapidly away from the bustle 
of the town, and approach the haven of respite. 
No feeling is so inspiring after protracted bond- 
age as the sense of personal freedom; and 
when I trod the pavements of B—— it was for 
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the time with a supreme indifference to all 
time, past and future, and a complete absorp- 
tion in the present. Society, in this retired 
town, possessed a genial freshness unknown to 
the conventional crowds of fashionable R . 
and I entered with enthusiasm into every 
scheme which could promise enjoyment. In 
rambles and excursions amongst its surround- 
ing forests, lakes, and rivers, and in cordial 
intercourse with its hospitable people, the brief 
season allotted to these unalloyed enjoyments 
melted insensibly away, until the necessity for 
my return to business stared me in the face, 
and revealed the unconscious zeal which I had 
thrown into my recreations. Not least among 
the many ties formed, even in so brief a period, 
was that of an acquaintance with one of the 
most fascinating women I had ever met. In 
the social world of B—— mingled many beau- 
tiful and queenly creatures, but among them 
there was one whose loveliness outshone all 
others; and yet the spell surrounding Mary 
Seymour was not simply referable to mere 
personal beauty. True, a world of symmetry 
dwelt in the tall and stately figure, the contour 
of the intellectual features, and a world of 
sensuous beauty in the lustrous hair, and in 
the sweet expression of a mouth as daintily and 
delicately chiselled as a rainbow; but it was a 
something not wholly tangible, that dwelt in 
the unfathomable, soundless eyes, and swal- 
lowed up all considerations of mere outward 
beauty. Accustomed as I had been long to 
estimate the attractions of women with the 
cool analysis of a critic, I at first met Miss 
Seymour with the indifference with which, in 
my opinion, all feminine charms were most 
safely treated. This opinion, however, was, 
within a little time, materially revised. I found 
her differing widely in all the cardinal points 
of character from any woman I had ever seen. 
It was neither the rumor of her princely wealth, 
the vision of her wonderful perfection, nor the 
magic of her countless accomplishments that 
set at fault my preconceived conclusions; it 
was something higher, more spiritual than 
those, which exercised at once an attracting 
and repelling influence upon all who entered 
the enchanted circle of her presence. Dazzled 
by the blaze of attractions that I could not 
analyze, it is no wonder that I yielded passively 
to the current of admiration by which the 
proud, the humble, and the gifted were swayed 
alike. Nor did this sentiment remain the same; 





the processes by which its shallowness verged 
nearer to the soundless depths of love, though 
imperceptible, were so rapid that I had scarcely 
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marked the existence of any feeling deeper than 
admiration before I awoke to a consciousness 
that Mary Seymour had become the arbitress 
of my destiny. On what a passion so absorb- 
ing had been nourished it was difficult to specify 
—nay, a casual observer would have denied 
any ground for hope. But at times, when I 
approached her, my infatuated heart would 
fancy that it read beneath the assumed careless- 
ness of her demeanor a thrill of pleasure. Even 
of this I could not feel assured; and so, in- 
volved in perplexing extremes of hope and 
doubt, 1 lingered on until the period positively 
fixed for my departure was but a day in ad- 
vance. Existence had become to me a problem, 
and upon the positive or negative solution of 
these passing hours its whole result depended. 

In the jostling, brilliant crowd which that 
evening assembled in the parlors of a wealthy 
citizen of B—— I sought an isolated station 
from whence I could gaze with undisturbed 
delight upon the face of Mary Seymour. As I 
wandered for this purpose to and fro, I aimed 
instinctively to shun the object of my passion. 
She was there, radiant as ever; and as I gazed 
upon her eyes, which now flashed in the capri- 
cious light of humor, and then lost their bril- 
liance in a shade of utter night, I could not but 
acknowledge that the umpire of my happiness, 
whether merciful or not, could never be other 
than an angel from heaven. 

I have said that I aimed to shun Miss Sey- 
mour, as if there were in her presence a terrible 
fascination which it would be wise to avoid. In 
despite of this, long before the close of that 
portentous night, I found myself beside her, 
listening as ever to the sparkling or haughty 
utterances of her lips. Once within the sphere 
of her attractions, I sank at once into a creature 
of the wind, swayed by her slightest whim, 
and listening or replying to her glittering sar- 
casms or glowing periods, with a mind mean- 
while stumbling in a maze of irresolution. 
Shonld I pin my eternal peace upon the cast of 
a die, and learn in one momentous instant my 
whole after fate? Were it not better to prefer 
an uncertainty, which at least permitted hope, 
to a decree which might forbid all but despair? 
My soul experienced a kind of agonizing plea- 
sure in thus leaning over the precipice of doubt, 
seeking to fathom the intense darkness of the 
gulf beneath it. Then a reaction of this ex- 
treme agony suggested—‘“‘ Your life at best is 
misery ; can it be worse? And should your 
hopes be realized, what a heaven would earth 
become! Coward! who dare not stake a pain 
against a paradise !’’ I grew brave ; I resolved; 
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with the formation of my resolution a better 
mood came over me. I could gaze once more 
upon the regal beauty by my side with a soul 
all alive to the exquisite pleasure of the sight. 
At length she said :— 

‘*Are you not weary, Mr. Fairfield, of this 
glitter, which so many worship as if all the 
jewels here were genuine, and all the rhetoric 
sincere? The open air is better.” 

She took my arm, and we passed into the 
gardens. The glittering moon was high in hea- 
ven, chasing a host of stars across the skies ; 
the air was balmy as a tropic breeze, and the 
soft murmur of neighboring waters stole through 
the grounds like a whisper of invisible lips. 
Numbers of the guests were, like ourselves, 
enjoying a promenade through the spacious 
grounds, which stretched from the rear of the 
mansion, in a tasteful grove, down to the river 
bank, which formed the western boundary of 
my friend’s estate. For some time we strolled 
vacantly along the winding paths, engaged in 
varying conversation, and often passing, in our 
irregular wanderings, others who, like ourselves, 
preferred the sublime beauty of the world about 
us to the artificial splendor of the parlor. 

‘*And so you expect a quick release from 
these scenes of display,’’ said Miss Seymour, 
in answer to myself. ‘‘Is it possible that you 
regret to exchange this life of questionable 
enjoyment for a path of undoubted usefulness ?”’ 

‘*Nature has fitted me to enjoy the social 
circle as well as most men,’ I replied; ‘‘and 
yet I am not Hindoo enough to worship pleasure 
as a deity.”’ 

‘*From our brief acquaintance, I should have 
marked Mr. Fairfield as one of her most de- 
voted worshippers,’’ she said, ‘‘ for few attend 
her courts as steadily or devoutly.”’ 

‘*Nay, Miss Seymour,’’ I remonstrated, ‘‘do 
not judge me prematurely. I am perhaps less 
fascinated by the mere life I have been leading 
than by some of those who lend the sanction 
of wealth and cultivation to its senseless cere- 
monies. Surely, one as vulnerable to social 
arts as I am may consistently yield to spells 
that have been countenanced by one as gifted 
and accomplished as yourself.”’ 

I thought I could detect a scornful smile upon 
her lip as she replied: ‘‘ The drunkard has his 
Lethean cup, the brute his hour of repose, and 
these seasons of excitement answer to the same 
demand for rest.’’ 

‘*A specious theory,’’ I rejoined, ‘‘ but one 
that cannot be sustained. This endless round 
of chatter and parade excites to-day only to 
forsake to-morrow.”’ 
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‘* You speak confidently ; and yet few suffer 
themselves to doubt the power of trifles even 
like these to soothe unpleasant thoughts. Per- 
haps my own discrepancy of theory and practice 
may originate in a desire to fully satisfy myself 
whether these fleeting follies have really any 
potency for ‘minds diseased.’ ’’ 

‘*Let me hope that Miss Seymour cannot 
have encountered anything so fearful as to drive 
her to the waters of oblivion at the expense of 
reason. Indeed, I cannot conceive how such 
a necessity could come upon one so undeserving 
it,’’? I said, with a profound failure in my at- 
tempt at gallantry. 

‘*My hypothesis did not convey a right to 
speculate on what I have endured,” she added, 
coldly. ‘‘I am not one, however, whose path 
has been so thornless as to give me no sympa- 
thy with sorrow, nor one so nearly an angel as 
to be You have gallantry 
enough, I suspect, to believe that what may not 
be readily explained may yet involve no guilt, 
for suffering is not limited to any corner of the 


free from error, 


globe.”’ 

‘* Far be it from me, dearest Miss Seymour,”’ 
I said, ‘‘to revive the secret griefs which have 
afflicted one so perfect. Let me prove to you 
the depth of my esteem by avowing here the 
love which you must have recognized. Though 
I cannot claim the favor which long acquaint- 
ance merits, the briefest passions are not always 
the least worthy. I know my presumption in 
aspiring to worth so priceless ; but if you knew 
how the thought of a future without you shakes 
me with dread, how the days would be sunless 
and the nights wretched with despair, you 
would look kindly on me. Oh, tell me that I 
may hope, and I shall be blest forever !’’ 

As I bent above the averted head, and clasped 
the yielding figure to my heart, the weight of 
uncertainty lifted from above me, and my soul 
looked into heaven. Suddenly she rose from 
my embrace, and with her eyes flashing through 
tears exclaimed :— 

‘Henry Fairfield, you speak of time as 
lightly asa boy! And are you indeed one of 
that herd who think a week’s devotion wins a 
woman’s heart? I had thought you higher, 
nobler than they. But learn from me that if 
so brief a space of flattery wins some who wear 
a woman’s form, it can never secure a true 
woman’s love.” 

‘*You judge me harshly,” I cried. ‘' You 
do not know me if you think my love, though 
born in an hour, can die as soon. Name but 
the proof, if proof you desire, and I swear it 
shall be given.”’ 








**T will ask but a little thing, Henry Fair- 
field,’’ she said, wildly, ‘‘a very little thing to 
one who truly loves. Let us separate now, 
never more to meet until I call you to me. 
Ask me not when it will be ; it may be months, 
nay, years; bat it will come as surely as that 
moon shall wax and wane forever.’’ 

‘*And will naught else suffice?’’ I asked. 
‘* Nothing but an age of separation for months, 
years, perchance forever? Oh, picture to your- 
self a dying heart, that withers with the very 
dream it cherishes; picture a life on which 
love’s sun has set forever. Bid me perform all 
possibilities, but do not doom me to an infinite 
despair.” 

‘““No,”’ she said; ‘‘though it scatters my 
heart’s best hopes to the four winds of heaven, 
I cannot yield the trial. Obey, and you go 
forth fenced in from harm by the strong love of 
a woman whose first true heart is yours; re- 
fuse, and this side of the grave there shall be 
for either of us no dawn of hope.”’ 

I shuddered to look upon her radiant figure, 
as, with head thrown back, a countenance as 
pale as marble, and eyes that seemed to mock 
the radiance of the skies on which they gazed, 
she pointed to the zenith. Instinctively I bent 
before her, as a slave might bend before his 
patron saint. 

‘¢ And must I be thus banished ?’”’ I moaned. 
‘* A day without thee seems an eternity ; how 
can I seal myself in darkness, it may be for- 
Oh, you are cold and cruel, and do not 
love me !”’ 

‘* Henry !’’ she said, passionately, ‘‘ you are 
unjust. A love like mine for you lives only in 
a woman’s soul, and I will suffer no maiden 
bashfulness to blind you to your utter selfish- 
ness. Will you alone endure the agony? You 
speak as if I doomed you to a penance in which 
I bear no part. O God, that I might indeed 
escape the bitter tears that will flow as I recall 
this hour! Selfish trembler! your pillow will 
be roses compared with mine, whose hand thus 
severs the chain that may never again be linked. 
But, Henry’’—and here her frenzied voice sub- 
sided into tenderness and solemn sidness— 
‘*hear me swear that, should we part to meet 
no more on earth, before the judgment-seat of 
God, if no other woman with her woman’s love 
shall call thee hers, J will rise up beside thee, 
and call thee mine! But to-morrow, Henry, 
to-morrow decide; until then deem -the love 
confessed which must bear so cruel penance 
afterward. Let us go in.’’ And she wound 
her arms around my neck, and leaned her head 
upon my shoulder. 
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** Darling! adored !’? I murmured, mad with 


passion, ‘‘I accept the trial.” 


‘*No,’’ she answered, ‘‘ not now; to-morrow 


I will listen.’’ 


I caught her to my bosom in an agony of love, 
desperation, and delight, and pressed a shower 
of kisses upon the smooth white forehead, 
quivering lips, the tear-wet eyes; then, whis- 
pering in her ear a last good-night, rushed 


from the garden. 
(Conclusion next month.) 





LIGHT IN DARKNESS. 
BY J. BRAINERD MORGAN. 

ONE eve in summer, long ago, 

There sat a fair and youthful maid, 
With bowed-down head and heart of woe, 

Beneath an aged elm-tree’s shade ; 
The arrows of the setting sun 

Had lodged amid her auburn hair, 
While sunny brow and cheek upon 

Did play the ambient evening air. 


She heeded not that zephyrs mild 
Danced o’er her face with gentle tread, 

Or that bright sunbeams sweetly smiled 
In goldea radiance round her head; 

The fragrant flowers, that kissed her feet, 
Did sadly seem to grieve with her; 

They missed the pleasant smiles they ’d meet 
E’er from their almost worshipper. 


A neavy sorrow, dark and drear, 

Upon her heart that day had come, 
Which her young spirit scarce could bear, 

Filling with gloom her once bright home; 
For a fond mother’s loving eyes 

Had sadly closed in death’s long sleep, 
And there beneath the calm blue skies 

In solitude she ’d come to weep. 


Shrouded in gloom her life all seemed 
A dreary, dark, and lonely way ; 
No golden sunlight o'er her beamed, 
To cheer her with its beauteous ray ; 
A mother’s voice in counsels sage, 
Or cheering words, she’d no more hear, 
Her weary sorrows to assuage, 
Or make the path of duty clear. 


And what though other friends should come 
Around her in that trying hour, 
And sirive to cheer her lonely home 
With friendship’s true and tender power; 
Yet who could hope e’er to efface 
The sorrow from her heart so lone? 
Oh, who can ever fill the place 
Of a fond mother lost and gone? 


But while upon her heart there lay 
Dark sorrow, grief, and pain, 
So deep it seem’d that not one ray 
Of light could gild her path again; 
A loving voice so sweet and mild, 
In tender tones she seemed to hear, 
As soft it whisper’d: ‘“‘ Mourning child, 
Oh do not yield to dark despair! 
VOL. LxIv.—12 
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** Be not dismayed, though life seems drear, 

And thy young heart is filled with woe; 

Confide in me, thy life I ’ll cheer, 
The yawning waves shall not o’erflow— 

Through all the world thy steps I'll guide, 
Thy friend and comforter will be, 

And though thy loved one now has died, 
She ever lives and reigns with me.”’ 


Dark sorrow’s tide then ceased to roll, 
Though tears still trembled in her eyes ; 
A heavenly calmness o’er her stole, 
While sweet hope pointed to the skies ; 
And though upon this earth below 
She misses oft a mother’s love, 
Yet her fond heart is cheered to know 
She ’1l meet and rest with her above. 


LOVE’S REVENGE. 
BY KATE J. BOYD. 
TALK as you will, proud Percy, 
Talk as you will of me, 
Dinuna forget, proud Percy, 
When you offered yourself to me; 
Remember the eve that you sought me 
At the cottage by Hawthorne Dell— 
The note, denying your presence, 
Delivered by little Nell. 


The flowers, the gifts you sent me, 
You know were nothing to me; 
And attentions equally tender 
Were ever repulsed by me; 
And now a demon of passion, 
A monster, selfish and mean, 
You’d turn a midnight assassin, 
And murder for love, I ween. 


Beware how you trifle, proud Percy, 
With all that a woman holds dear! 
You may rue the day that you sought her, 
And beg for your life through fear, 
Then talk if you will, proud Percy, 
Yes, talk if you will of me, 
But dinna forget, proud Percy, 
That you offered yourself to me. 


GENTLE WORDS. 
BY WILLIE WARE. 
GENTLE words—gentle words, 
How ye linger in the mind, 
Like the songs of happy birds 
Swelling in the summer wind; 
Like the peal of merry bells 
Heard across some sunny plain, 
O’er the brooks, and through the dells, 
Softly sweet, then loud again. 
Gentle words—gentle words, 
Ye are powers sent to bless— 
Richer gems than diadems— 
Treasures which we all possess; 
Ye are tones from brighter spheres, 
Angel voices soothing pain, 
Thrilling echoes that for years 
In the heart resound again! 











HOW FIVE BACHELORS KEPT HOUSE. 


BY MARY CLARKE. 


Ir was a warm evening in early June, and in 
the parlor of a pleasant house in street, 
in the handsome city of Philadelphia, a merry 
party of young folks were holding a warm 
laughing discussion. 

Susy Arnold, the young hostess, who kept 
house for lier two brothers, Harry and George, 
took one side of the question, while three other 
gentlemen, beside her tall brothers, opposed 
her. Charley Grey, a blue-eyed, curly-headed 
man, whose fair round face and boyish air 
formed an apparent contradiction to the asser- 
tion he made of having five years before attained 
his majority ; Joe Morris, who from a Spanish 
mother inherited jetty hair and eyes, and a 
pale complexion, and from his father a tall, 
fine figure and a frank, ingenuous expression ; 
and Milton Dacres, whose small figure and 
bashful ways accounted fully for his nickname 
Minnie; these three, with the masters of the 
house, waged playful war upon the little brown- 
eyed maiden who sat so demurely upon the 
sofa. 

‘*Say what you please,’’ said Susy, ‘‘ you 
will never convince me of the superiority of 
man in the capacity of housekeeper.’’ 

‘* But I maintain,”’ cried Joe, ‘‘ that men can 
keep house without women, but that women 
cannot do so, unless we will assist them.”’ 
said Harry, ‘‘when your 
Biddy was sick last winter, Sue, how would 
such a mite as you are have brought up coal, 


‘*For instance,”’ 


kept up the furnace fire, and lifted about wood 
unless your two brothers had gallantly relieved 
you of the care ?”’ 

**Not to mention that the furnace fire went 
out three’’— 
‘* That 
was my fault; but ‘accidents will sometimes 
as— 
somebody, name forgotten, once wisely re- 
marked.’’ 


‘*T only wish you could keep house; tor I 


“A truce!’ said George, laughing. 


happen in the best regulated families,’ 


would accept Aunt Jane’s invitation to travel 
with her this summer, were it not for leaving 
you.’’ 

‘*T havean idea,”’ here cried Charley Grey— 
‘fan idea which, if you will agree to act upon 
it, shall fully cure the women of the insane 
notion of their indispensability—ahem! that 
word nearly choked me.”’ 
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“The ungallant sentence should have quite 
strangled you,’ said Susy. 

‘* Present company always excepted,’’ was 
the reply. 

‘*The idea! let’s have the idea !’’ 

**Suppose we keep house here, while Miss 
Susy travels.” 

‘** Here !’’ cried Susy, aghast. 

** Yes, why not ?” 

** But,”’ said Susy, “*I’m sure Jenny would 
not stay.” 

** We don’t want her; we want no women.’ 

Visions of muddy boots on her parlor sofas, 
cigars in the flower-vases, pipes on the centre- 
tables, spittoons in the best bedroom, and fry- 
ing-pans in the library, flitted through the 
young lady’s mind; but before she could re- 
monstrate, Harry said— 

**So be it! Hurra for bachelor’s hall. 
up your trunk, Susy !”’ 

** But Harry’’— 

‘** Glorious !’’ cried Charley, ‘‘ not a petticoat 
within the doors for a month.” 

** But’’—again said poor Susy. 

‘* No fusses about tobacco smoke in the cur- 
tains,’’ chimed in George. 

** But, brother’’— 

‘Won't it be gay ?’”’ said Minnie. 

‘*Gay!” 

‘Lay in a supply of cigars, George, 
gested Joe. ‘‘ When do you go, Miss Susy ?’’ 

‘*Monday! Aunt Jane’s letter said Monday !”’ 
said Harry. 

‘*Monday, then! We will come, bag and 
baggage, on Monday morning.”’ 

‘*On an express stipulation that not a woman 
performs a stroke of work for us for a month.”’ 

With many a flourish, amidst the gayest 


, 


Pack 


groaned the little housekeeper. 


” sne- 


jests, George wrote out a solemn contract, by 


which they bound themselves to ask no service 
of any kind at woman’s hand for one month 
from the date of the following Monday, June 
—, 1860, and all put their signatures to the 
important document. 

Susy, seeing that her brothers really were in 
earnest, tried to think she was glad to go, and 
added her laughing directions to the many 
schemes proposed. At a later hour, the con- 
clave broke up, and Susy retired with a head 
full of plans, and a heart full of sore misgivings. 

Monday morning rose fair and clear. Six 
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o'clock saw Susy drive away from the door in 
a carriage, the trunk strapped behind, the 
lady’s pretty travelling-dress, andthe shawl of 
her cousin and cavalier all bespeaking travel. 
Seven saw the servant depart, to spend a month 
with her mother in the country. 

Nine o’clock witnessed the meeting of the 
merry young bachelors. 

‘Now then,’”’ said George, after the first 
greetings were over, ‘‘I, as the eldest host, will 
take the charge to-day. As Susy says, ‘when 
are you going down town ?’”’ 

‘*T have nothing to do to-day, so I’ll stay to 
assist you,’’ said Minnie. 

“Thank you !”’ 

‘““What’s for dinner?’’ said Joe, trying to 
look like the head of a respectable family, and 
failing most deplorably in the attempt. 

** You ’ll see at three o’clock.”’ 

**Is that the hour?’ 

Te" 

**Remember,”’ said George, ‘‘I wait for no 
one. ‘Punctuality is the soul of dinner,’ as 
somebody once said before I mentioned the 
fact.’’ 

Having seen the others off, George and Min- 
nie went into the library for a smoke, to pre- 


pare them for the Herculean task before 
them. 

** See,’’ said George, producing a cook-book ; 
“‘we are safe.”’ , 


‘*Mrs. Hale! that’s a woman!”’ cried Minnie. 

‘Whew! never once thought of that. We 
will stick to the contract. My dear madam, I 
am sorry to appear rude, but I must show you 
back to the book-case.”’ 

‘* What’s for dinner ?’”’ said Minnie. 

‘Roast lamb, potatoes, green peas, aspara- 
gus, and strawberries.’’ 

“That ll do. Don't you have to shell peas 
or something ?”’ 

‘* Yes, that’s easy enough.”’ 

“It’s awfully hot,’’ said Minnie, after a short 
silence. 

‘* Horrid !”’ 


‘* Suppose we shell the peas up here. It’s 
cooler here than in the kitchen. I suppose 
there ’s a fire there ?”’ 

** Of course.”’ 

**T’ll go bring them up.” 

‘They ’re in a basket on the table. Just 


leave the rest of the things down there.”’ 
Shelling peas was rapid work even for unac- 
customed fingers, but it is a matter of taste 
whether the thorough smoking they had from 
two actively-puffed cigars improved their flavor. 
‘Now, what do you do with them ?”’ said 
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Minnie. ‘‘ There ain’t many,” he added, as he 
looked at the little green balls rolling about at 
the bottom of the huge market basket, and 
then eyed the large pile of shells on the floor. 

**You boil them, of course,’’ was George’s 
answer. 

‘“‘Oh! Suppose we go down.” 

‘* Well, come along,’’ said George, taking up 
the basket. 

The fire burned brightly ; Jennie had left all 
in good order, and the prospect was not bad 
for the amateur cooks. 

‘‘ What do you boil them in, George?” 

‘*Oh, anything !’’ 

** But where is it?” 

‘In some of the closets, I guess !’’ 

Susy would certainly have fainted could she 
have seen the overhanling of her neatly ar- 
ranged closets that followed. 

“‘This??? Minnie dragged forth a pot large 
enough to boil about twenty pounds of meat in. 

“Yes.” 

In they went, unwashed. 

‘* Hot water, or cold?” 

‘¢ Kither.” 

‘All right; that *s done.” 

‘‘ Now the asparagus. How do you fix it?” 

‘‘T wonder if you roast mutton in this thing?”’ 
said George, holding up a large pudding-dish. 

‘“‘T guess so. Put it on in the oven, don’t 
you?” 

‘*Y-e-e-s.””> George determined to find a 
book on cookery, written by 4 man, the very 
next day. 

‘* You boil asparagus, don’t you, George ?”’ 

“Yes; here’s a tin thing that’s long and 
shallow; I guess that ’s for such things.”? And 
a dripping-pan came forth from the closet. 

The asparagus fitted in like a charm, as both 
men declared, and water was added and all set 
on the range. 

The mutton next went, on the pudding-dish, 
into the oven. 

‘*Come, let’s go up stairs again; it’s fear- 
fully hot here,’’ said George. 

‘* But the dinner ?”’ 

‘Oh, that’s got nothing to do but cook till 
three o’clock.”’ 

‘Oh, George, here ’s the potatoes !”’ 

Another pot was produced, and the potatoes, 
with about two gallons of water to the half peck 
of Murphies, put on the fire. 

Smoking, chatting, reading, and a little prac- 
tice on the violin filled up the morning, though 
George declared it was ‘‘horrid slow,’’ and 
Minnie wondered what om earth women did 
with themselves. 

















Half past two brought home three hungry 
men to dinner. 

Leaving the cooks to ‘‘dish up,’’ they all 
adjourned to the parlor to cool themselves, 
That it was rather dusty there was not noticed. 
Jennie had made the beds before she left, but 
dusting the parlors was Susy’s work, and her 
early start had prevented her from doing it. 

‘‘George’’—Minnie’s voice was rather doleful. 

‘© What?” 

**The fire ’s out !’’ 

“Out!” 

**T wonder if anything ’s cooked !”’ 

**The asparagus is burnt fast to the pan.’’ 

**So is the meat !”’ 

**The potatoes ?”’ 

‘** Broken all to pieces, and floating about in 
the water.”’ 

**These peas are all mushy, Minnie !’’ 

‘*Punctuality is the soul of dinner,’ cried 
Joe, from the parlor; ‘‘it’s ten minutes past 
three.’’ 

**Go set the table,’’? growled George. 

It was unique in its arrangements, that table, 
as the gentlemen sat down to dinner. The 
meat figured on an enormous dish, with an 
ocean of white china surrounding its shrunken 
proportions. 
skinned, were piled in a fruit dish; the green 
mass which Minnie had with infinite difficulty 
fished from the big meat pot, was served on a 
red earthen plate, and the stalks of asparagus 
The table-cloth was 
awry, and the napkins were omitted altogether. 

** Where ’s the gravy ?’’ was Joe’s first ques- 
tion. 

‘*There wasn’t any.’’ 

‘*The meat ’s burned,” cried one voice. 

**It is stone cold,” said another. 

‘*What’s this?” said a third, digging into 
the pile of peas. 

**Faugh !’’ followed a daring attempt to eat 
some asparagus. 

‘*Never mind,” said Joe. ‘‘ Rome was not 
Give us some bread and butter, 


The potatoes, in little lumps, un- 


were in the salad-bowl. 


built in aday. 
and pickles, George.”’ 

‘*No, not pickles, preserves,’’ said Charley. 

** Susy locked both up,” cried Harry, laugh- 
ing. ‘She declared a woman put them up, and 
that if we wanted them we must prepare them 
for ourselves.”’ 

Minnie produced the strawberries, and some 
sugar, and the gentlemen declared they had 
dined superbly. 

‘You fellows clear away,” said Minnie ; 
‘*we ’re tired.’’ 

‘*You wash up, don’t you?” queried Joe. 
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Feu.” 


‘* Where ’s the water ?”’ 

**In the hydrant.’’ 

** What do you wash ’em in?’’ 

‘* Pan, I guess.’’ 

Away went Joe on a voyage of investigation, 
and returned soon with a tin dish full of cold 
water. The ‘‘leavings,’’ as Harry termed the 
remains of the sumptuous dinner, were thrown 
from the window into Susy’s flower-beds, and, 
armed with a bar of soap and a fine damask 
table napkin, Joe began to ‘‘ wash up.”’ 

‘* How the grease sticks !”’ 

Perspiration streaming from every pore, he 
rubbed manfully at the greasy plates and 
dishes, and if the water was cold, he certainly 
was not. 

‘*T’ve wet my shirt front !’’ Splash No. 1. 

‘* Good for white pants !’’ Splash No. 2. 

‘* That went in my eyes; somebody wipe 
them; my hands are wet. Don’t rub them out, 
Hal !”’ 

‘Come, some of you, wipe up!”’ 

The table was cleared at last. Five damp, 
greasy napkins, thrown into a corner of the 
room, testified that the dishes were washed and 
wiped. The water followed the ‘‘leavings,’’ 
and the quintet sat down to ‘‘ cool off.’’ (Do 
cigars assist that operation ?) 

Spite of the superb dinner, five ‘‘ inner men”’ 
called, like Oliver Twist, for more, at about 
seven o’clock. 

‘* What ’s for tea?’’ 
question. 

‘*What’s for tea?”’ 

‘‘Let’s have coffee; I can make coffee,’’ said 


Somebody started the 


Four voices echoed it. 


George. 

‘* And a steak; I can cook it,’’ said Joe. 

‘There ’s bread and butter,’’ said Harry. 

George went for the steak; Minnie under- 
took to make the fire; Harry cut the bread; 
Joe set the table; while Charley ‘‘ cleared the 
kitchen’’ by sweeping the pots and pans used 
at dinner into a closet, washing being omitted 
in the operation. 

Minnie, blowing and puffing making the fire, 
was saluted with— 

‘* How it smokes !’’ 

‘¢ What ails the fire, Min ?”’ 

Harry discovered the cause, pulled out the 
damper, and a merry blaze repaid him. The 
coffee boiled, the steak sputtered in the pan, 
and the men panted, perspired, whistled, and 
used improper words over the heat. 

It was a good supper, and, piling up the 
dishes which it was ‘‘ too hot to wash,’’ the five 
bachelors returned to the parlor. 
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It was involuntary, but each pair of eyes 
rested for a moment on the seat Susy was wont 
to occupy. A little music, more talk, and still 
more smoking filled the time till midnight, 
when each one yawned himself off to bed. 
Harry, who was always the one to “‘lock up,”’ 
stayed the latest. The kitchen looked dreary ; 
no fire, greasy frying-pan placed as a helmet 
over the coffee-pot, bits of bread lying about 
loose, dirty pots here, and dirty dishes there. 
The parlor was in disorder; chairs stood in 
forlorn confusion ; smoke hung over all. The 
dining-room, with its piles of dirty cups, sau- 
cers, and plates, its unswept floor, greasy nap- 
kins, and smoky atmosphere, was worst of all, 
and Harry inwardly admitted that ‘‘ somehow, 
the house didn’t look as usual.’’ 

There was fun the next morning making up 
beds. The milkman and baker had vainly 
knocked for admittance, and finally ‘‘ retired in 
disgust,’’ and the bachelors breakfasted off the 
stale bread left from the night’s feast, and cof- 
fee black and sweet. 

‘*Every man clear up his own room.”’ 

The order given, each started to obey. Joe 
pulled off all the clothes from his bed, and, 
having laid the bolster and pillow on, proceeded 
to put on first a blanket, next a spread, and 
finally the two sheets, finishing off the whole 
by putting himself on top to rest from his toils. 
Minnie, after pulling all the clothes off one side 
in trying to tuck them in on the other, and 
then correcting the mistake by tucking them 
in on the other side and pulling them off the 
first, put his bolster on over the pillow, and 
concluded it ‘‘would do.’’ Charley merely 
smoothed his down, sagely observing that if 
he pulled the things off, he never could put 
them on again. Harry and George, who shared 
the same room, having followed Charley’s plan, 
put on an extra touch by sweeping their room, 
and leaving the pile of dust inthe entry. ‘‘ Ex- 
celsior !”’ 

Three days’ experience convinced them that 
bachelors’ cookery was slow starvation. Steaks 
and coffee for breakfast were followed by coffee 
and steaks for dinner, and both for tea. Char- 
ley suggested that they should have their meals 
sent from a restaurant. 

** All men cooks, so we stick to the contract,” 
was his final observation. 

The motion was seconded, and carried by 
unanimous vote. 

ty this time every dish, plate, napkin, pot, 
and pan in the house was dirty, and, joyfully 

concluding that they wouldn’t want them any 
more, the gentlemen piled them up in the 
12* 





kitchen sink, on the floor and tables, and left 
them. 

“* Harry’’—it was George’s voice—‘‘ I naven’t 
got a clean shirt.”’ 

“er §:°° 

“Reet.” 

“Nor I.” 

**T’ve got one.’’ 

‘*Nor a handkerchief, nor a collar, nor a pair 
of stockings, nor—’’ 

“Stop! Two weeks since Susy went, and 
no washing-day.”’ 

There was a dead silence. 

** Who knows how to wash ?” 

No answer. 

‘*T—I ’ve seen it done,’ said one faint voice, 
owned by Charley. ‘‘ You soap the things and 
rub ’em on a board.”’ 

**Can anybody iron ?”’ 

They all thought they could manage that part. 

The kitchen was opened for the first time for 
ten days. Onecry burst from five lips. Tables, 
chairs, floor, dresser, sink, were one mass of 
roaches, collected by the piles of greasy dishes. 
They overran every place. 

‘*Shut the door. Now for it,’’ cried George, 
and dashed at the invaders. Bedlam seemed 
to have broken loose. In reaching after one 
of the ‘‘critters,”? Charley upset the table. 
Crash went the crockery. Screams of laughter, 
cries of disgust, blows thick as hail, comments 
on the heat, jokes, warnings flew about for an 
hour, and then the panting party ceased from 
their labors, and viewed sternly the ‘‘cold 
corpuses” of their foes. A scream from Min- 
nie— 

‘There ’s one down my back !”’ 

George cried—‘‘ Joe, there’s one on your 
hair!” 

‘*Don’t mention it. Look at the feilow on 
your shirt sleeve.” 

A general stampede for the bath-room fol- 
lowed. 

‘* Let’s wash up here.’ 

No sooner said than done. The soiled clothes 


, 


were collected from all the rooms, and the 
boards and soap brought up from the kitchen. 

Joe and Harry washed, blistering hands and 
streaming foreheads testifying to their efforts. 
Cold water required a great deal of rubbing, 
and somehow the things had a yellow tinge 
after all, as George remarked as he wrung them 
out. Minnie, objecting to going into the yard, 
hung them over the chairs in the dining-room 
and the banisters in the entry as fast as George 
and Charley wrung them out. Dinner time 
came, and found them still at work. Dinner 
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eaten, the dishes carried off by the waiter from 
the restaurant, they changed places, and the 
washers wrung and hung up, while the others 
washed. 

Six o’clock saw the last shirt hanging in damp 
limpness over the parlor chandelier; the hand- 
kerchiefs waved from the mantelpiece, and the 
stockings dangled from the bars of the Canter- 
bury. 

‘They always iron the next day, so they can 
dry in the night,’’ said Harry. 

After another slaughter of roaches in the 
morning, the fire was lighted, the irons put on, 
and the clothes collected, rough dry, for the 
final touches. Every man had visions of 
smooth, clean linen to repay him for his unac- 
customed efforts. Such is hope! 

Charley took the first step. Planting his 
iron on the front of a shirt, a smell greeted his 
nostrils, and he lifted it again to behold a large 
brown mark, the precise shape of the flatiron, 


burned on the bosom of his ‘ 


go-to-meeting”’ 
shirt. 
travelling briskly up and down his shirt, but 
producing no visible effect. 

It was humiliating, but true, that Joe took 
an order to a gentlemen’s furnishing store that 


Minnie’s iron, being almost cold, was 


morning for a supply of linen, and the ‘‘ washed 


” 


clothes’’ were consigned to the ‘ pot closet’’ to 
await Susy’s return. 
Susy’s return! How can I describe it! 
Every man on that day found he had an im- 
perative engagement abroad, and the little 
She went first 
to the parlor. One curtain 


was torn from the cornice, and lay in limp folds 


maiden found an empty house. 
Dust lay in piles. 


against the window. Cigars lay about loose, 
some whole, some half smoked, some reduced 
to a mere stump; spittoons were in every cor- 
ner; the chairs were ‘‘promiscuously de- 
ranged ;’’ on the centre-table three bottles, two 
demijohns, a pack of cards, and about two 
dozen tumblers replaced her pretty book. The 
piano bore two pairs of boots, deposited there 
when the owners were too tired to go up stairs, 
and forgotten afterwards ; the Canterbury had 
a dish of chicken salad reposing peacefully 
upon it ; one ottoman supported a hat and cane, 
another a coat; every chair carried some relic 
of the departed guests, here a handkerchief, 
there a cigar-case, on one a pocket comb, on 
another a toothpick. Susy was dismayed ; but, 
like a brave little woman, determined to face 


? 


all *“*the muss”’ at once. The kitchen came 


next. As we have described it on the eventful 
ironing day, so it remained, roaches inclusive, 


meandering everywhere, The library was next 
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in order, and it was the counterpart of the 


| parlor, only more so; dining-room ditto; bed- 


rooms to match. 

Susy looked at the washboards in the bath- 
room, the market-basket in the library, the 
parlor chairs in the kitchen (‘‘ It was nearest,”’ 
Joe said when he brought them out) ; the fry- 
ing pan in the best bedroom (Charley broke his 
basin) ; the bread-pan in the spare room (for 
dirty water, Joe said); the dish-cloths in the 
bedrooms (towels all dirty). She contemplated 
the floors, unswept for a month; marked the 
dust, the accumulation of a similar time; and 
then went to her own room, the only orderly 
because undisturbed place in the house. A lit- 
tle note lay on her table :— 


We own beat! It takes a woman! 
pardon! We’ll never do so no more! 
up, and invite us to dinner. 

Five Repentant BacuEtors. 


We beg 
Clear 





COCKCROW. 


METEOROLOGISTS Observe that during the still 
dark weather which usually happens about the 
Brumal Solstice, cocks often crow all day and 
all night: hence the belief that they crow all 
night on the vigil of the Nativity. 

There is this remarkable circumstance about 
the crowing of cocks: they seem to keep night- 
watches, or to have general crowing matches at 
certain periods, as—soon after twelve, at two, 
and again at daybreak. These are the Alectro- 
phones mentioned by St. John. To us these 
cockcrowings do not appear quite so regular in 
their times of occurrence, though they observe 
certain periods, when not interrupted by changes 
of the weather, which generally produce a great 
deal of crowing ; indeed, the song of all birds 
is much influenced by the state of the air. 

It seems that crepusculum, or twilight, is the 
sort of light during which cocks crow most. 
This has been observed during the darkness of 
eclipses of the sun, as in that of September 
4, 1820. 

It was long ago believed among the common 
people that at the time of cockcrowing the mid- 
night spirits forsook these lower regions, and 
went to their proper places. This notion is 
very ancient; for Prudentius, the Christian 
poet of the fourth century, has a hymn, the 
opening of which is thus translated : 

“They say the wandering powers that love 
The silent darkness of the night, 
At cockcrowing give o’er to rove, 
And all in fear do take their flight.” 
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This idea is illustrated by Shakspeare in ‘‘ Ham- 
let,’’ where the ghost was ‘‘about to speak, 
when the cock crew ;’’ and ‘‘ faded at the crow- 
ing of the cock.”” By a passage in ‘* Maebeth,”’ 
‘we were carousing till the second cock,’’ it 
appears that there were two separate times of 
cockcrowing ; and in ‘‘King Lear’’ we have, 
‘the begins at curfew, and walks till the first 
cock.’’ And in ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,’’ 
“The second cock has crow'd, 

The curfew bell has toll’d; ‘tis three o’clock.”’ 
Chaucer, in his ‘‘ Assemblie of Foules,’’ has: 
‘*The cocke, that horologe is of Thropes lite ;”’ 
i. e. the clock of the villages. 

The disappearance of spirits at cockcrow is a 
Herrick, in his 
** Hesperides,’’ ‘‘ The old Wive’s Prayer,” has, 


frequent fancy of the poets. 


** Drive all hurtful fiends us fro’ 

By the time the cocks first crow.” 

Spenser says of one of his spirits: 
“The morning cock crew loud ; 
And at the sound it shrunk in haste away, 
And vanished from our sight.”’ 
In two lines ascribed to Drayton : 
* And now the cocke, the morning’s trumpeter, 
Play’d Hunts up for the Day-Star to appear.”’ 
Butler, in ‘‘ Hudibras,’”’ part iii. canto 1, has: 
“The cock crows, and the morn draws on, 
When ’tis decreed I must begone.”’ 
And in Blair’s ‘‘Grave,’’ the apparition eva- 
nishes at the crowing of the cock. 

Tusser gives the order of crowing, in his 
‘Five Hundred Pointes of Good Husbandrie,”’ 
as follows :— 

**Cocke croweth at midnight, times few above six, 

With pause to his neighbour to answer betwix: 
At three aclocke thicker, and then, as ye knowe, 
Like all into mattens neere day they doe crowe: 
At midnight, at three, and an hour yer day, 
They utter their language as well as they may.” 


’ 


Or, who can forget the allusion in Milton’s 
**Comus,”’ where the two brothers, benighted 
in the forest, implore that they may but hear 
the village cock ‘‘Count the night-watches to 
his feathery dames ?”’ Bourne thus illustrates 
the sacredness and solemnity of the periods of 
crowing :— 

**Tt was about the time of cockcrowing when 
our Saviour was born. The angels sung the 
first Christmas carol to the poor shepherds in 
the fields of Bethlehem. 
sumed, as the Saviour of the world was then 
born, and the heavenly Host had then de- 
scended to proclaim the news, that the Angels 
of Darkness would be terrified and confounded, 
and immediately fly away ; 


Now it may be pre- 


and perhaps this 
consideration has partly been the foundation of 








It was, too, about this time 
A third 
reason is, the passage in the Book of Genesis, 


this opinion. 
when our Saviour rose from the dead. 


where Jacob wrestled with the Angel for a 
blessing ; where the Angel says unto him: 
‘Let me go, for the day breaketh.’ ”’ 

Bourne likewise attaches much importance 
to ‘‘the circumstances of the time of cockcrow- 
ing, being so natural a figure and representation 
of the Morning of the Resurrection; the Night 
as shadowing out the Night of the grave; the 


third watch being, as some suppose, the time 
our Saviour will come to Judgment at; the 
noise of the Cock awakening sleepy man, and 
telling him, as it were, the Night is far spent, 
and the day is at hand, representing so natu- 
rally the voice of the Archangel awakening the 
dead, and calling up the righteous to everlasting 
Day: so naturally does the time of cockcrow- 
ing shadow out these things, that probably some 
good, well-meaning men might have been 
brought to believe that the very Devils them- 
selves, when the Cock crew and reminded them 
of them, did fear and tremble, and shun the 
Light.” 

In the Great or Passion Week, as kept in the 
fourth century, the fast of Good Friday was 
prolonged by all who were able to bear it, over 
the succeeding Saturday, while Christ con- 
tinued in the tomb, till Cockcrow on the Easter 
morning. 

During Lent, so late as the reign of George 
I., an officer of the Court, denominated ‘‘ the 
King’s cockcrower,’’ crowed the hour every night 
within the precincts of the palace, instead of 
calling itin the ordinary manner. In Debrett’s 
‘** Imperial Calendar” for the year 1822, in the 
list of persons holding appointments in the Lord 
Steward’s department of the royal household, 
occurs the ‘‘ Cock and. Cryer at Scotland-yard.” 





Toe Water Lity.—It is a marvel whence 
this perfect flower derives its loveliness and 
perfume, springing as it does from the black 
mud over which the river sleeps, and where 
lurk the slimy eel and speckled frog, and the 
mud turtle, which continual washing cannot 
cleanse. This is the very same black mud out 
of which the yellow lily sucks its obscure life 
and noisome odor. Thus we see, too, in the 
world, that some persons assimilate only what 
is ugly and evil from the same moral circum- 
stances which supply good and beautiful results 
—the fragrance of celestial flowers—to the daily 
life of others. 











Ir was late when my ball-dress was sent 
home, and Lisette, my dainty-fingered French 
dressing-maid, whom I had brought with me 
from my last year’s trip to Paris, had finished 
braiding my heavy black hair and adjusted my 
new headdress, an exquisite diamond bandeau 
Tiffany had just imported. So the dress came 
just in time. I knew Marinette would not 
disappoint me, for I was one of her most liberal 
patrons ; and when the bell rang, Milly brought 
it up, nicely folded, and Lisette sprang to take 
it from its wrappings and lay it out on the bed, 

** Ah, c’est exquisite—c’est une lovely affaire !”” 
exclaimed Lisette, admiringly, holding up both 
her hands with a theatrical air. ‘Une jolie 
robe, madame !”’ 

I knew as well as she that it was beautiful 
and in perfect taste; the rich mauve-colored 
silk, with sprays of gold flowers, for I had spent 
two hours at Stewart’s over the selection, and 
got bored enough with it all. But it was to be 
worn to the opening ball of the season, at Ma- 
dame Flashington’s, and I, Mrs. Henderson, 
famed for my beauty and exquisite taste in 
dressing, and the pattern of my set, must keep 
good my station as a leader in society. 

As Lisette lifted the dress and shook its rich 
folds, a slip of paper fell to the carpet. It was 
Marinette’s bill, and I was a little startled as 
my eye ran over it—fifty-five dollars! But then 
the trimmings, a rich lace and cord d'or, were 
perfect. Marinette did run up shockingly, 
though! and these hard times, too! It was 
an expensive dress; one: hundred at Stewart’s 
for the pattern, and now fifty-five for the trim- 
mings and making! I didn’t think it would be 
quite that, and Mr. Henderson had said that 
money had been getting tight for some time 
back. I wouldn’t show him the bill just yet; 
so I thrust it into a drawer of my dressing- 
bureau, and turned to Lisette, who stood with 
the dress awaiting me. 

I do not think I ever wore anything that more 
became my style of dark, brilliant beauty than 
that rich silk, with the brilliant trimmings and 
the superb fall of the costly lace; and Lisette 
was going off into raptures, and I was contem- 
plating my reflection in the long toilet mirror 
with much complacency, when the door of my 
dressing-room opened, and Mr. Henderson came 
in. For a moment I was half frightened at his 
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pale face and grave air, and was just going to 
ask him if he were ill; but he said: “I only 
stopped a moment, Mrs. Henderson, to say that 
I shall not be able to join you at madame’s 
to-night. Some business affairs will keep me 
down town late.’’ 

I had half a mind toask him what he thought 
of my dress, for I observed his eye noting it; 
but before I could speak he turned, and pre- 
sently I heard the street door close. It was 
nothing new for me to attend parties without 
tha escort of my husband, for somehow he was 
always immersed in business, and there were 
too many gentlemen who courted the favor of 
the beautiful queen of society to allow Mrs. 
Warren Henderson to lack for attentions; nei- 
ther was it new for Mr. Henderson to look grave 
or pale; somehow he had lost his fresh color 
these late years; yet I did not feel quite at 
ease as I finished my toilet. 

Lisette’s skilful fingers arranged everything. 
It was so comfortable to know that you might 
leave yourself in her hands, and be turned out 
more exquisitely dressed than any lady you 
would meet at Madame Flashington’s. My 
little French maid had such perfect taste! I 
often told Mr. Henderson that I would rather 
part with Catherine, the cook, or with Milly, or 
with John than with her. Not a lady in my 
set but envied me my dressing-maid. 

At length I wrapped myself in the soft folds 
of my ermine-lined opera-cloak, drew the hood 
over my braided hair, received my gloves and 
fan from Lisette’s hands, and went down to the 
drawing-room, where the gaslight fell in soft- 
ened light on rich and luxurious carpets, pic- 
tures, and statues, and the air was tempered 
to summer warmth and fragrance; and presently 
the carriage drove round, John’s foot was on 
the steps, and I left my home for Madame 
Flashington’s. 

One ball or soiree is so similar to another in 
the world of fashion that to reconnt how the 
hours passed in madame’s crowded drawing- 
rooms would subject me to the charge of taxing 
your patience, so I will only say that, long after 
the midnight chimes had rung, I was handed 
from my carriage to my own door by the most 
distinguished gentleman of my set, who had 
attached himself as escort to the queen of the 
ball, and I stood within my own drawing-room 
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with the satisfaction of knowing that Mrs. 
Warren Henderson swam on the topmost wave 
of the sea of New York fashionable life. 

The atmosphere of the drawing-room was 
deliciously warm in contrast with the tempera- 
ture of the sharp January night without; the 
gas was turned down to a pleasing dimness, 
and I left the long mirror before which I had 
paused to throw back my ermined cloak and 
meet the reflection of a Juno form, magnifi- 
cently arrayed, crimson cheeks, and eyes whose 
flash outshone the diamonds amid my coroneted 
braids, and sank half wearily into the depths 
of the capacious velvet chair drawn up beside 
the open register. Sitting there, I complacently 
reviewed the events of the evening, and recalled 
all the acknowledgments of my sway. Not a 
lady in madame’s rooms but had envied me 
my exquisite toilet ; two distinguished senators 
had held me in conversation; the new star in 
Fifth Avenue circles, Count Le Fleum, had 
complimented me on my “‘style,’’ which he 
said could only have been acquired from a 
knowledge of Parisian society and life abroad ; 
and Auguste Sonnettier had whispered to ma- 
dame, who, in turn, whispered to me before a 
half hour his intention of dedicating his new 
volume to the beautiful and accomplished Ma- 
dame Henderson. 

It was pleasant to sit there with my dainty 
slippered feet over the register, and the waves 
of lustrous silk bathing the carpet, with my 
white, jewelled fingers resting on the blood-red 
crimson of the chair, and my head crushing 
the soft folds of my cloak hood, and reflect that 
I, Mrs. Warren Henderson, in my position and 
beauty, was second to none in all the great 
world of fashion in the city around me. It 
was something to be a queen of your set, to 
know that nobody was over you; it was inex- 
pressibly soothing to an indolent and beautiful 
woman; and so the chimes rang out from the 
church towers, and the night was gliding, and 
my complacent dreams and the warm air steal- 
ing up from the register soothed my senses to 
delicious calmness. 

Suddenly, while I sat thinking, from the dim 
corners of the drawing-room seemed to glide 
out a train of figures, each dressed in unfash- 
ionable garments of bygone days; and yet, 
strange to say, each garment was recognized 
by me as something that I had worn in those 
days; and in the face of each figure as she 
turned toward me I beheld my own! Round 
and round me, in a misty circle, the figures 
glided ; then seated themselves in a row before 
me on the opposite side of the apartment, on 
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the velvet chairs and fauteuils of my drawing- 
room, and all sat looking at me steadily and 
untiringly with my own dark eyes! It was 
strange, but I felt no shiver of fear creep over 
me; on the contrary, I gazed composedly at 
these forms, wearing, not only the clothes I had 
worn in former periods of my existence, but 
even my own identity, and awaited their errands 
or pleasure. And so we sat, gazing at each 
other in silence, until gradually the figure 
nearest my right seemed to invest itself with 
the accessories of a picture, and a thin mist 
hid the others from my sight. So I gazed 
intently, while memory glided to my side and 
uplifted her wand over me, and picture the first 
was slowly unfolded before my gaze. 

A child of ten summers stood in the yard of 
an old brown farmhouse, with the westering 
light of the sunset streaming over the old house, 
and bathing her tiny figure in a flood of gold, 
Her hair is in confusion, a mass of midnight 
curls, damp with perspiration, matted over her 
low white forehead ; her cheeks are crimson; her 
breath comes hard and quick, as though from 
violent running; her little hands are brown 
and tanned, but dimpled and plump; her frock 
is of gingham, but there is a large rent in it; 
her sunbonnet hangs over one arm by its strings, 
and her pretty pink apron is crowded with 
dandelions, violets, brake leaves, wood mosses, 
and last, but not least, a little bird’s nest, with 
three cunning blue eggs! And now a sweet, 
mild-faced woman appears at the door of the 
farmhouse, and says tenderly: ‘‘Come in, 
Mattie; supper is ready. But what have you 
got there, my daughter?’’ And Mattie hugs her 
apron tighter with her little brown hands, and 
shows her treasures, and with crimson cheeks 
tells mother that ‘‘she found the nest at the 
foot of the great pear-tree in the orchard, not 
an egg broken, and that some great ugly boy 
must have shook it down just for fun; but she 
got it and brought it home ; and now, wouldn} 
mother ask father to put it up in the tree again, 
so the dear old mother bird might find all her 
blue eggs once more?’? And so mother pro- 
mised, and father sent a supple-jointed hired 
boy to climb the pear-tree and replace the nest 
in the highest limb, and Mattie washed her 
brown dimpled hands and heated forehead, and 
ate her supper, and said ‘‘Our Father’? and 
‘*Now I lay me’’ beside her mother’s knee; 
and then laid her rosy cheek to the white pil- 
low and slept the slumber of a care-free child. 

I did not speak, even in a whisper, while the 
picture was unrolled before me; but thoughts 
like these glided athwart my brain: ‘‘ Was J 
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once that happy-hearted, wild, romping child, 
whose greatest care was to please her parents, 
and whose greatest grief the loss of some wood- 
land pet? And is it possible that twenty-five 
years have passed since then? that father and 
mother are both sleeping, and stranger feet go 
in and out the old farmhouse, and other chil- 
dren pluck the spring flowers, find the robins’ 
nests, or play in the orchard close?” For this 
dimpled child, in the torn frock and with the 
apron crowded with blossoms, was myself! Even 
while I sat gazing, and a warm sweet breath 
blew out of my backward childhood-land, and 
softened my being, the scene slowly faded, and 
ont from the dim mists that had enfolded the 
figure nearest the child rose fair and clear the 
second picture before me. 

A slender, beautiful maiden stood in the 
moonlight beneath the rustic porch draped with 
honeysuckles that climbed over the farmhouse 
door. It was Mattie, but a child no longer. 
The days of bird’s-nesting, sports, and romps 
were forherno more. The curls were smoothed 
and straightened, and lay in heavy braids about 
her small and shapely head; the little hands 
wore no shade of tan now, but, though busied 
many an hour in lightening her mother’s house- 
hold tasks, were dainty as a high-born lady’s ; 
and her throat was arched and white as the 
swan’s. She wore a neat but simple dress of 
pale pink muslin—how cheaply it contrasted 
with the waves of my mauve silk sweeping 
down from my velvet chair!—and a single 
white rose, plucked from the bush beside the 
door-step, adorned her hair. But yet the cheap 
muslin was not unbecoming, with its low neck, 
from which rounded up her white shoulders, 
and with the sash that girdled her slender waist. 
What a contrast was that slender, well-turned 
waist of seventeen with the en bon point I had 
gained since then! No, the dress was not un- 
becoming to the wearer. I had once thought 
it 2 handsome thing, and it was kept for com- 
pany or meeting in those days, and yet it was 
but two shillings the yard. My Lisette would 
not wear so cheap a dress now. Suddenly a 
firm step came up the walk leading to the farm- 
house, and the girl shrank half bashfully away 
under the shadows of the thick matted honey- 
suckles, as though, if she waited for some one, 
she would not seem to be waiting. It was a 
young and frank-faced man who joined her; 
and Mattie blushed, and they went in and sat 
down together in the moonlight by the west 
room window. The furniture of that dear old 
west room—how different from my elegant 
drawing-room! A neat chintz-covered lounge, 





flag-bottomed chairs, a table with a few books, 
white muslin curtains, a pair of china vases on 
the high mantel, and a few of Mattie’s draw- 
ings in narrow gilt frames on the wall. But 
rosewood, and statuary, and velvet were not 
necessary to love in those days; and Mattie 
and Warren Henderson—how unlike the hag- 
gard, grave-faced Warren Henderson of to-day! 
—sat longin the moonlight, and talked together. 
Nine o’clockstruck ; Warren hadalways thought 
he must leave at that hour, but he is in no 
haste to-night. Ten, half past ten, eleven goes 
by, and then they stand under the honeysuckles 
in the moonlight ; and when they part, a ten- 
der kiss burns on Mattie’s cheek, and a slender 
gold ring gleams on her finger. She and War- 
ren are betrothed, and she goes to her chamber 
to sleep the first dream of a happy plighted 
love; and Warren walks down the moonlit 
highway with hope and love standing side by 
side in the vantage-ground of his heart; and 
on the morrow he goes back to his place in the 
great toiling city, where he has already laid 
the corner-stone to his future fortune—the for- 
tune which he would acquire to lay at Mattie’s 
feet. 

Oh, moonlit night of eighteen years ago! 
oh, betrothal under the whispering honey- 
suckles, with the breath of the June winds and 
roses on our cheeks! and for a moment I 
stretch out my hands toward the maiden in 
the farmhouse, and gaze longingly after the 
manly figure receding down the country road ; 
but the scene grows dim, the longings die un- 
uttered upon my lips, the figures fade, and 
another picture unfolds before my view. 

It was a bridal scene. Father had gone to his 
rest beneath the green sodded churchyard on the 
hill, but mother was there, paler, thinner, but 
calm-browedas of yore; and the old white-haired 
minister, and a group of young girl-friends, and 
Mattie, and Warren were gathered in the little 
west parlor. Warren had grown older and 
more grave-looking, for he was a business man 
now; and three years had added beauty to 
Mattie’s fuller figure, and lent a glossier sheen 
to her braided hair; but both were trusting 
and beloved, and saw no clouds but clouds of 
gold in the long vista of their future. Mattie’s 
dress was simple still; a neat Swiss muslin, 
with white rosebuds on her bosom ; and, though 
Warren had brought a rich gift of jewels, yet 
she did not wear them on her bridal morn. As 
yet, her heart and soul were unperverted by 
the withering Midas-touch of the fashionable 
world. And so the vows were said, the kisses 
given and received, the good-byes embalmed 
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in tears; and Mattie, with a volume of love 
and trust unsealed in her heart, went out from 
the home-nest and into her new life. I gazed 
upon the two with hand in hand, and eye and 
heart answering back to eye and heart, and 
tried to give utterance to the longings that 
swept across my soul. ‘‘ Come back, oh, come 
back to me, beautiful life of my lost youth! 
Oh, come again, sweet trust, rare hope, tender 
love !’’ 

But the words died dumbly on my lips, 
across which a spell seemed to be flung. I 
could only sit, like the marble statues that 
gleamed passionless from their niches in the 
wall, and gaze longingly and eagerly while the 
phantasm faded away from my gaze. Another 
picture now rose before me. 

I saw myself again clad in a garb which I 
remembered well—a pretty, cheerful morning- 
dress, which was Warren’s choice, and my 
birthday gift. I sat in a nursery, and my 
babe, the only one God ever gave me, was 
playing on my lap; and Warren came in, a 
proud and happy father, and the baby laughed, 
and crowed, and stretched out his tiny hands ; 
then a shadow fell. Three years went by, and 
a demon had entered our home and sat side by 
side with me at my hearth. It was not Want, 
it was not Wine, it was not Unkindness; but it 
was the fiend Fashion, who came and touched 
me with her foul breath. Business had pros- 
pered with the merchant Warren Henderson, 
gold had poured into his coffers, his ships rode 
on the sea, his warehouses were crowded with 
their stores ; and with gold came Fashion, with 
Ambition, and Pride, and a score of demons in 
her train. It whispered: ‘‘ You are young and 
you are beautiful ; in the great world you would 
be an acknowledged queen. Put your husband’s 
wealth to use! furnish a splendid home! give 
feasts and entertainments, attend them; let not 
your beauty fade out in the nursery; your child 
will get on well enough in the nurse’s care ; let 
the world know that you are alive, and live 
in it, and can shine a queen !”’ 

And this was the beginning of the shadow 
which darkened the picture. I saw it all in 
the panorama unfolding before me; and, sitting 
in my velvet chair, with the waves of lustrous 
silk bathing my person, I groaned in bitterness 
of spirit as I recognized the faithfulness of the 
portraiture. I saw the glitter of the ball and 
the rout, the splendid furniture, the silver 
plate, the gay eqnipage, the costly picture- 
frame adorning stately apartments, and, amidst 
it all, through the opened door of a neglected 


nursery I saw a pale, pining, drugged four-year 





old child slowly dying! The end came. The tiny 
rosewood casket was closed over the features of 
the child who died motherless ; for no mother 
had lived, since the first year of his babyhood, 
forhim! I saw astrong man bend in convulsed 
grief over his dead boy, then go out silently, 
and, growing graver day by day, turn to his 
business again; I heard frantic bursts of grief 
from the stricken mother’s lips ; and I clasped 
my jewelled hands, and stretched forth my 
braceleted arms till every diamond struck back 
a blinding glow into my eyes, and cried in an- 
guish: ‘*Oh God, be merciful! Dash not my 
sin back into my face! I loved my boy—but 
Iwas mad! mad! The siren voice of Fashion 
drowned every other cry. Oh, if those days 
could but stay with me again, when my boy was 
alive and playing on my knees! Oh come back 
to me, my beautiful boy! Open your blue 
eyes and smile upon me again! Laugh and 
crow upon your mother’s lap!’’ But even 
while [implored and stretched forth my clasped 
hands, the shadow brooded heavier, and its 
sable wing blotted out the picture from my 
vision. 

A long pause fell between ; and then another, 
and the last picture swept before me. I recog- 
nized its faithfulness at once. I had seen its 
counterpart daily all the latter period of my 
life—myself, as reflected in the long mirrors on 
the walls—my home, as I presided over it day 
by day. Was it possible that ten years had 
intervened between this picture and the pre- 
ceding one? I had not changed save to fuller 
and perfected beauty. My lengths of purple 
black hair had lost none of their glossiness ; my 
figure had no angular lines, only roundness of 
outline and dignified grace ; my eye had lost 
none of its brightness, nor had a line furrowed 
my white, satin-smooth brow. But, ah, this 
was a magic picture, for it revealed my heart! 
It held a little mound, beneath which I had 
buried my baby, but this was all overgrown 
with weeds; there were other headstones there, 
too, upon which, in half-effaced characters, I 
traced dimly and blurred the words Love— 
Faith—Trust ; and over all seemed written, in 
letters of gold, the words Fashion—Ambition— 
and Pride. 

I turned from this portraiture of myself to 
that of the house I inhabited, for I dared not 
call it by the blessed name of ‘‘home.’’ Its 
walls rose fair and stately, and the choicest 
decorations of furnishing were within. There 
were carpets of Persian dye, tables of costly 
mosaic, chairs of rosewood and velvet, statues 
of marble and bronze, wares of china and silver 
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plate ; and through these halls I moved, a cold 
and beautiful woman of ice. In all that wide 
and stately mansion, no cheerful home nook, 
no cosy corner for the easy chair, the slippers, 
or the kitten on the hearth; pianos, pictures, 
statuary, the rustle of silks, the artificial smile 
of ‘‘ well-bred’’ men and women, the sound of 
fashionable waitz or polka—all these were there, 
but not a child’s gleesome laugh, or the patter 
In all that great mansion, no 
beat of a healthy human heart-life, no love, 
no household affection, no welcoming kiss and 
pressure of kindly hands, only two benumbed 
lives coming occasionally into contact, and 
shielded in the casing of form and ceremony— 
my pale, haggard, business-worn husband, toil- 
ing over his ledgers and accounts, and the 
woman who preserved her beauty for the admi- 
ration of her world of fashion, her love for the 


of baby steps. 


gewgaws and tinsels of wealth, and her soul to 
be laid at the altar of ambition—that woman, 
myself ! 

I shrank from the portraiture with dismay. 
Was it possible that the happy child, the trust- 
ing, betrothed maiden, the young bride, the 
proud mother, had become merged into this 
cold, glittering petrifaction, whose silken robes 
draped a heart of ice? Why had this been? 
It was all wrong—a bitter, bitter mistake; and 
I passed judgment upon the woman I saw be- 
fore me, as though she were a third party, and 
I held her fate in my hands. 

While I sat and gazed in anguish of soul, 
into the picture glided a pale, care-worn, hag- 
gard man, wearing the same expression I had 
often seen, or might have seen had I looked 
with wifely eyes upon my husband’s face. How 
changed he looked from the hopeful, manly, 
buoyant Warren Henderson, who had stood 
beside me in the June moonlight, and received 
answering sympathy and encouragement when 
he spoke of the toils and anxieties of his busi- 
ness life! how different from the young hus- 
band of years before, who found a faithful 
heart into which he might pour all the troubles 
of his harassed life, or the successes which 
Warren Henderson had 
not used to look so careworn; but a few months 
had done the work of years. He had been a 
grave and silent man ever since his boy died ; 
but now there is some fresh trouble, some anx- 
iety eating away his life. He looks old, too, 
for one who should be still in his prime: he is 
but forty yet; I am only thirty-five, and my 
raven braids are fresh and glossy as at eighteen ; 


crowned his ventures. 


but there are gray hairs on his temple locks. 
‘* What has brought this about ?”’ I asked. 





In a moment my question was answered. 
Into the magic picture before me came a sha- 
dowy finger, and pointed to the paper-strewn 
table at which my husband sat. I gazed, and 
beheld a revelation, and mechanically my eye 
ran over every paper he opened. The catalogue 
was fearful—a loag array of bills—plate, furni- 
ture, statues, jewels, silks—a long array, in 
which I recognized distinctly my own agency. 
Ali these had J decreed that the wealthy mer- 
chant’s wife must have; and I had never 
dreamed but that the purse of Fortunatus held 
enough to supply all. And, balancing this 
catalogue of expenditures, stood a tangled 
trade, depreciated stock, warehouses crowded 
with unmarketable goods, empty coffers, with 
the word ‘‘ Panic !’’ ‘‘ Panic!’’ written as with 
a pen of fire over all. While he sat and un- 
folded paper after paper, and laid it aside with 
a harassed look, I stole nearer and gazed upon 
one he had just taken. I recognized it ere he 
opened it—my latest bill sent home that eve- 
ning, the bill for my ball-dress. How came it 
there? I had thrust it into the drawer of my 
dressing-bureau before going to Madame Flash- 
ington’s; but here it was—and my pale, hag- 
gard husband was scanning the last price of my 
folly. I made a movement to snatch it from 
him, but he waved me back, saying, in a 
hollow voice: ‘‘ Nay, it istoolate! And, after 
all, what matters it when the last feather that 
breaks the camel’s back is laid upon him? It 
is useless to try to keep up longer. I have 
done my best to keep above-board, but the 
crash must come! I do not care for myself— 
but for you, for you, Mattie!” and he turned 
despairingly away. 

The spell was broken—he had called me 
‘*Mattie!’’ For years I had been to him ‘‘ Mrs. 
Henderson.” 

‘Oh, no! no! don’t care for me, Warren! I 
see it all now—my selfishness has led you to 
ruin; but I can be a different woman! Oh, 
Warren, believe me, I will be different!’ I 
cried aloud. ‘‘ What do I care for wealth or 
station, in comparison with the happiness of 
my husband?” 

‘* What is it, Mattie? You asleep here, and 
dreaming? It is late—past three o’clock !’’ I 
heard in reply; and I started to find myself 
seated in the great velvet chair, and my hus 
band standing beside ine. 

Was it true! Had I indeed been asleep, and 
dreaming? Had my four visitors—my four 
other selves—the child, the betrothed maiden, 
the bride, the mother—been conjured from the 
realms of dreamland ? and I looked across the 
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room to the chairs and fauteuil against the wall, 
to assure myself that they were not really oc- 
cupied by them still. But, dream or no, it had 
brought its lesson to sink deep into my heart ; 
I saw myself in my true character; and the 
gas-light was not turned so low but I could see, 
also, the careworn expression on every feature 
of my husband’s face, and that he was pale and 
hollow-eyed. 

“Did I fall asleep? I must; but you, War- 
ren, you have not slept!’’ I said, for just then 
I noticed that he was in his coat and full dress. 

‘*IT have been up late, looking over some 
papers I brought up from the store—sitting 
down in my little basement writing-room. But 
I was jyst going up stairs,’’ he replied. ‘* You 
should be asleep before this, Mrs. Henderson,’’ 
he added, half-reprovingly, his eye wandering 
with a sort of pained look over my brilliant 
toilet. 

**Oh, say ‘Mattie!’ Do not put me so far 
from your heart, Warren!” I broke out, taking 
his hand—it was coid and trembling—into my 
own. ‘* Do pity me, for I have learned to pity 
myself! Oh, Warren, I have had a dream this 
evening that has shown me myself in my true 
light. 
drag, instead of a help-meet—a useless toy, in- 
stead of the true wife you married and had a 
right to expect me toremain! You have made 
a slave of yourself to gratify my selfishness ; 
you have toiled early and late, and I have 
scattered the fruit of your labors like water 
spilt upon the ground. This life is killing you, 
and J am accountable for it all! Speak to me, 
Warren, and tell me that you do not hate me, 
and think I cannot awake, even at the eleventh 


I am nothing, worse than nothing! A 


hour, from my insane course !”’ 

Not a word came from my husband’s lips, 
but he sank on the carpet by my side and 
buried his face in my lap, and his clasp on my 
hand which he had retained was like an iron 
vice. 

‘*Why do you not speak to me, Warren? 
Are youintrouble? Though unworthy of your 
confidence, yet your wife asks and needs it at 
this hour. You are in some great trouble, 
Warren !’’ I cried, for, bending over him, I 
read the deep lines in his forehead and the iron 
compression of his lips. 

‘*Can you bear the worst, Mattie ?”’ he said, 
hoarsely, lifting his eyes to mine. ‘‘ The 
worst ?”’ 

‘* Anything, anything, my dear husband! I 
have been blind, but the scales have fallen 
now. Tell me everything! Are we ruined, 
Warren ?”’ 
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‘*We are,’’ he whispered in a thick, un- 

steadytone. ‘‘ The crisis has carried me down. 
I have dragged away the long hours of this 
night in trying to devise some loophole of es- 
cape; but all in vain. To-morrow sees my 
notes protested, and our house goes down in 
the crash. I do not care for myself, but for 
you—for you, Mattie !’’ and he groaned in bit- 
terness of spirit. 

‘*Not for Aimself—but for me!’? The very 
words of my dream! I could not bear it with- 
out a burst of tears. He so thoughtful for me, 
and J so selfish, so idle of his anxieties or 
cares! I pressed my lips to his corrugated 
forehead, and said, amid my sobs: ‘‘ No, War- 
ren, not ruined; for we have saved our love 
from the wreck! It will prove our salvation— 
I feel assured of it. Let the storm come! I 
believe I shall bless it as the happiest event of 
my life, if it brings us nearer to each other, as 
a true husband and wife ought to live!” 

Warren looked at me steadily, and a weight 
seemed to be lifted off his head. His cheeks 
flushed; the veins that had stood out like 
knotted whipcords on his forehead, relaxed ; 
his lips lost their grim compression ; and there 
was a ripple of tears in his voice. 

‘Mattie, you have saved me!’ he said. 
‘*Maddened by the thought of the morrow, I 
know not but the result might have been this— 
see!’ and with a shudder he drew forth a little 
vial, labelled ‘‘ laudanum,’’ from his vest pock- 
et. ‘‘I bought it at an apothecary’s as I came 
up to-night. God forgive me, Mattie—I was 
mad! Isaid, ‘It would be but a dreamless sleep, 
and I should never wake more to disgrace.’ 
Yes, God pardon me ; I was a coward and mad ! 
But you have saved me, Mattie!” and again 
his face sank upon my lap, and a passion of 
weeping shook his strong frame, and relieved 
his overcharged heart. 

‘* Warren, we have both been mad!”’ I said, 
with pallid lips, and striving, for his sake, to 
subdue the terror that begirt my whole being 
when I realized how nigh my husband had 
stood to the wretched guilt of asuicide. ‘‘ And 
God forgive me for my want of sympathy in 
all your troubles ; and help me, from this hour, 
to be your faithful wife! Let the world be cast 
behind us—it will be no loss, so our lesson 
brings us heart to heart. Oh, Warren, we will 
live over again the old days, when the world and 
fashion had not come between us, and, God 
helping me, they shall never part us again !’’ 

And, sitting there late into the night, my 
husband kneeling beside me, and with his head 
upon my lap, I bent my cheek to his; and oar 
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tears, baptizing our reunion, fell upon the 
silken folds of my last folly, my ball-dress. 
a Sa en 
SUGGESTIVE READINGS. 

Ununeattuy Positions or THE Bopy.—Those 
persons engaged in occupations requiring the 
hands alone to move, while the lower limbs 
remain motionless, should bear in mind that 
without constantly raising the frame to an erect 
position, and giving a slight exercise to all parts 
of the body, such a practice will tend to destroy 
their health. 


erect a position as possible. 


They should, moreover, sit in as 
With seamstresses 
there is always more or less stooping of the 
head and shoulders, tending to retard circula- 
tion, respiration, and digestion, and produce 
curvature of the spine. The head should be 
thrown back, to give the lungs full play. The 
frequent long-drawn breath of the seamstress 
evinces the cramping and confinement of the 
Health cannot be expected without 
The life-giving element is in 


lungs. 
free respiration. 
the atmosphere, and without it in proportionate 
Strength 
Con- 


fined attitudes are in violation of correct theories 


abundance must disease intervene. 
and robustness must come from exercise. 


of healthy physical development and the instinct 
of nature. Those accustomed to sit writing for 
hours, day after day, can form some idea of the 
exhausting nature of the toilsome and ill-paid 


labor of the poor seamstress. 


Haste.—The eagerness and strong bent of 
the mind after knowledge, if not warily regu- 
lated, is often a hindrance to it. It still presses 
into farther discoveries and new objects, and 
catches at the variety of knowledge, and there- 
fore often stays not long enough on what is 
before it, to look into it as it should, for haste 
to pursue what is yet out of sight. He that 
rides post through a country, may be able, from 
the transient view, to tell how in general the 
parts lie, and may be able to give some loose 
description of here a mountain and there a 
plain ; here a morass, and there ariver; wood- 
land in one part, and savannahs in another. 
Such superficial ideas and observations as these 
he may collect in galloping over it. But the 
more useful observations of the soil, plants, 
animals, and inhabitants, with their several 
sorts and properties, must necessarily escape 
him; and it is seldom men ever discern the 
rich mines, without some digging. 


Tue love of,excellent friends is one of God’s 
greatest blessings, and deserves our utmost 
thankfulness. 


The counsel of sound heads, 
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and the affection of Christian spirits is a staff 
ef support and a spring of rejoicing through 
life. 





ANNIVERSARY. 
BY KATE HARRINGTON. 


An Time, relentless, stern, and cold! 
Why was this day to me unrolled ? 
Hadst thou no power to fling it back, 
Or drop it on thy shining track ? 

Or yet, at least, have screened its flight 
With the black garments of the night? 
Couldst thou but bid fond nature weep 
In pity for the tryst I keep? 


Our bridal, love! Thy earnest tone 

Is blending softly with my own; 

My soul in homage kneels to thine 

Like pilgrim saint before her shrine: 
While thy low whispers thrill and cheer 
My waiting heart and willing ear, 

And future blessimgs gleam afar 

Like the soft radiance of a star. 


Twelve moons in beauty wax and wane; 
Then blithely comes young spring again, 
And in her lap the morn I see 

That sealed my plighted troth to thee. 

Twice hailowed now! returned to mark 

The launching of our tiny barque, 

Round whose frail spars my fond hopes twine 
With love’s deep anthem, “ his and mine.” 


Again the trysting time has come— 

Ah heart! why is thy deep voice dumb? 
Our blue-eyed babe is on my knee, 

But he, the loved one—where is he? 
Why comes he not to greet me‘now 

In token of our sacred vow? 

Why talks he not of deathless trust? 
Have life and love but turned to dust ? 


Back, back, O spring! thy balmy breath 
Seems heavy with the dews of death: 

I cannot see thy bursting bloom 

Through the black cloud that veils his tomb. 
I cannot hear thy wooing voice 

That erst made kindred souls rejoice ; 

For, ceaseless, through yon azure dome 
There rings the haunting ery of “ home.” 


Home, where his welcome footsteps came, 
Where tender accents breathed my name, 
Where all the joy that earth could give, 
And all the bliss true hearts could live, 
Was felt when last to love’s low chime 
This cycle moved the wheel of time— 
When last it dropped its golden hours 
Upon our hearth, in sparkliag showers. 


But now ‘tis night; the day is done; 

The dying winds repeat my moan. 

I sink in slumber—wild and free 

My dreams are all of Heaven and thee. 

I mount—I soar—the ether blue 

Parts its soft haze and wafts me through ; 
I hear thy voice—I feel thy kiss, 

And thought is lost in ’wildering bliss. 


eee 
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WILLMETTE WARD. 





BY IOLE. 


A MERRY company of visitors it was, true 
enough, that filled my mansion home last sum- 
mer. Proud Virginia Clifford, with her royal 
beauty, and grand Mr. Vernon, with his noble 
heart and sarcastic gravity, were the “‘stars,’”’ 
of course; but best beloved in my heart was 
our little comet, Willmette Ward. She was a 
relative of the Clifford family, and as I had 
often heard Virginia spex) of her young cousin, 
I urged her to bring Willmette with her when 
she came to spend the summer with me. She 
wrote me, saying: ‘‘ Brother Harry has always 
assumed the charge of our little household pet, 
and it was with the greatest difficulty that I 
could persuade him to allow his ‘little Ward,’ 
as he cails her, to accompany me for even a 
short visit, and he would not hear to her going 
at all unless I would promise, first, to let her 
return home whenever he should come for her; 
and, secondly, that I would not take her into 
society. You will laugh at this, I doubt not; 
but if you knew how heartily Brother Harry 
despises fashionable society, you would not won- 
der at it. You know he is thirty-six now, and 
having been a great student and traveller, has 
seen enough of the world’s fashionables to be 
disgusted with their heartlessness and wearied 
with their follies. ‘Why, Virna,’ said he, ‘I 
would rather shut Willmette in with lock and 
key than see her among the prattling puppets 
one meets in so-called society, which is a mere 
coming together of anglers, each fishing for the 
best partner with whom to dance away life’s 
idle whirl.’ 
pertinence,’ said I, ‘I consider that personal ; 
and there you have my digit covers.’ ‘ Ah, 
my dear sister,’ said he, smiling, ‘I grant you 


‘Why, you graad master of im- 


there are redeeming characters; but, though 
you are fifteen years younger than I, you must 
know by this time that what is generally called 
JSashionable society is a vain and heartless show, 
where softness is substituted for sentiment, 
policy for wisdom, pertness for wit, and beauty 
for all things; and where true friendship and 
disinterested love are unknown.’ There was truth 
in what he said, and I felt it; but, you know, 
my friend, I find an excitement in fashionable 
life, and a certain enjoyment, too, and I have 
so many true friends that I can be entirely 
independent of ‘general society,’ in the popular 


sense of the term, if I choose. But 1 beg a 








thousand pardons for this digression; and let 
me say in a few words, with the aforesaid pro- 
scriptions and restrictions, we come; that is, 
Willmette and I, with our waiting-maids.”’ 

One morning, two or three weeks after their 
arrival, while Virginia and Mr. Vernon were 
away for a ride upon our fiery ‘‘ Jet’’ and ‘ Ra- 
ven,’’ little Willmette, who, by the way, was 
a bewitching sprite, with slight, girlish figure, 
laughing blue eyes, and complexion of the 
sweetest rose and lily, came, and, throwing 
herself on the veranda steps by my side, and 
laying her head, clustered with sunny golden 
curls, upon my knee, she suddenly exclaimed— 

‘Dear Mrs. Arlington, who is this Mr. Ver- 
min ?”’ 

‘* Vernon, Mr. Vernon, child.’’ 

“‘O yes! But whois he? where did he come 
from, and what makes him feel so grave and 
important ?”’ 

‘*Well, my dear, he is a wealthy English 

gentleman, and came from one of those splen- 
did homes in England that Washington Irving 
tells us of in his histories.’’ 
Is that Wash- 
ington the one that Cousin Harry tells me of, 
who fought the British, and was called ‘the 
Father of his Country ?’’’ 

**O no; this is Washington Jrving, a great 
author.”’ 

‘‘Indeed! Well, I presume you think me 
terribly stupid; but, the truth is, I always 


‘Oh, Z never read history. 


hated history; and you see I’m but fifteen, and 
my mamma died when I was twelve years old, 
and she had never taught me anything but how 
to embroider, and sing, and read poetry, and 
play the guitar, and dance, and write letters. 
Ah, when she died, it almost broke my heart. 
Soon Cousin Harry came and took me to’ his 
home.’’ 

‘Allow me to interrupt you, Willmette, 
dear,’ said I. ‘‘ Who is this Cousin Harry ?” 
“Omy! don’t you know? He is Virginia’s 
only brother. She says that he is an old bache- 
flor; but any way he is the high and mighty 
czar of the Clifford family, and we all think he 
knows everything. Not even a servant on the 
whole plantation dares wink, scarcely, until they 
know Harry approves it. And then he’s—”’ 

I am anxious 


‘* Well, that will do, darling. 
to hear your story.”’ 
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**Oh, I was only going to tell you what a 
scrape I got into about history, and how I came 
to get rid of the study. Well, as I was saying, 
Cousin Harry took me home, and obtained a 
governess, and was all enthusiasm about my 
‘intellectual advancement,’ as he termed it. 
I suppose he flattered himself that 1 should 
learn something in process of time, and not 
disgrace the family by my ignorance, for I am 
a sort of forty-second cousin to the Cliffords ; 
and he used to plan my studies, and praise and 
encourage me, and I generally satisfied him and 
Miss Jane—she was governess—in some way. 
But one day last summer I had a very long, 
hard history lesson, and Cousin Harry said if I 
would learn it before noon, he would take me 
with him to the city in the afternoon. I used 
often to go with Virginia and Mrs. Clifford in 
the family carriage; but when Cousin Harry 
took me in his own snug flyaway and fiery 
little ponies, I always had such a fine time. 
He always purchased everything that I asked 
for, and allowed me to drive, and made every- 
Well, of course, 


my silly little head was full of a// sport and no 


thing so funny and pleasant. 


history, and after spending a half hour without 
an item committed, I lost all patience, and flung 
the book out of the study window, far out on 
the lawn, and threw myself on the floor, and 
cried with all my might. Ina few moments I 
heard Cousin Harry say, ‘Why, Willmette! 
what does this mean?’ And, springing up, 
there, in the open door, stood my dignified 
cousin, with my torn history in his Wand! I 
did not suppose that he was in the house; but 
he had been sitting directly beneath my win- 


I had 


never seen him angry, and now he looked so 


dow in the open door of the library. 


frowning and astonished that he absolutely 
frightened me. Obeying the impulse of the 
moment, I started through an open window, 
pale and trembling, thinking only of escape, 
and Harry followed me. Scarcely knowing 
what I did, I leaped over the veranda railing. 
The grass was thick and soft, and the first 
story low, so I was not much hurt; and hopping 
up, sped away like the wind, for Harry had 
jumped, too, and was close upon my heels. 
Down through the garden walks and arbors I 
ran, scarcely eluding his grasp; then over the 
fence, across the meadow, and out into the 
woods. Before I knew it, I came right to the 
river’s edge ; he was just behind me, and with- 
Not a 
word had been spoken, but now I was arrested 


out a thought I plunged into the water. 


by his sharp cry—‘Stop, Willmette, stop, as 


you value your life! The river is deep towards 








the centre.’ Perfectly shocked at what I had 
done, and entirely exhausted, I fainted away, 
and sank down into the swift current. 

‘*T remembered nothing more until I found 
myself lying on the bed in my own room, and 
Virginia, Harry, Mr. and Mrs. Clifford, Dr. 
Clark, and three or four servants standing 
around me. ‘ You must sleep now, darling,’ 
said Virginia, ‘and not speak a word, or you 
may be very ill.’ 

‘¢ After a deep slumber of two or three hours, 
I opened my languid eyes, and Harry was read- 
ing by the bedside. Good, patient friend, 
thought I, as I studied his noble countenance, 
how impetuous and ungrateful I have been! 
‘Cousin Harry,’ said I, softly, my lips quiver- 
ing and my eyes fast filling with tears. 

‘*¢ Why, are youawake? Whatisit, dear?’ 
said he, gently, taking my hand and putting 
back the moist curls from my forehead. 

‘** Am I forgiven ?” 

‘¢¢ Yes, on condition,’ said he, ‘that you will 
in future use your best endeavors to learn his- 
tory in the way I shall dictate.’ 

‘**You are very kind,’ said I, ‘and I cer- 
tainly will.’ 

‘* Well, the next morning at breakfast they 
all said that I was too pale to study, and in 
the course of the forenoon Harry called me to 
him, and told me a long story about the Crea- 
tion, the Flood, the Israelites, the Egyptians, 
and Moses; and when he had finished, said— 
‘There, that is your first lesson in history ; and 
to-morrow at this time you may come to me 
again, and I will give you another, and also 
question you about what I’ve told you to-day. 
Don’t you think you’ll like it?’ I was perfectly 
delighted, and told him so. And since then I 
have never missed a history lesson until I came 
here, So, you see, I may some day know some- 
thing about history—unless, indeed, Cousin 
Harry gets married and leaves us before long, 
and when he does I shall be so sorry.”’ 

‘*Ts he engaged ?”’ said I. 

‘*Not that I know of; but several of the 
planters’ daughters around Clifford Pines are 
trying hard to engage him, and I suppose he 
will take some one of them. But I know al- 
most nothing about love and marriage affairs, 
for Cousin Harry says it is not well for young 
girls to trouble their little heads about such 
things; so he would never allow me to read a 
novel, or to have much to say to any of those 
young gents who visit at the Pines. He has 
always been very strict with me, but I love 
him the best of any person in the world. And 
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so I ought, for I am quite sure he is the very 
best person in the whole world.”’ 

The next morning, as I was out on the porch 
arranging flowers, the omnibus set a stranger 
down at the front gate; and, as he was coming 
musingly up the walk, little Willmette, with 
her sunny curls dancing in the wind, and her hat 
slung on her arm, came bounding out from 
among the bushes, right across the path, with 
my great Newfoundland dog in full chase after 
She did not notice the stranger, and was 
flyingon. ‘* Willmette!’’ he cried; and, turn- 
ing short around, with a cry of joy, she sprang 
into his open arms. The fervent kisses that he 
imprinted upon brow, cheek, and lips doubtless 


her. 


seemed very kind and cousinly to the child- 
hearted girl, but they told me plainer than 
words could have done where that gentleman’s 
heart was. And when the little fairy came up 
to the veranda with his arm still clasping her 
slender figure, I was quite prepared to hear her 
gleeful exclamation—‘‘Oh, Mrs. Arlington! 
Cousin Harry has come. Oh, Virginia! come 
out here !’’ 

It was a pleasant surprise to us both; and 
a perfect torrent of questions and answers 
passed between brother and sister, Virginia 
having a world of news to tell him about the 
inutual friends she had met. 

In the mean time, Willmette was becoming 
restless, and Bruno was tugging at her dress to 
renew the sport; and, adroitly twisting herself 
around behind her cousin’s encircling arm, was 
starting off, when he called her to him, and 
taking her glowing face in both hands, looked 
steadily and sternly into her laughing blue eyes. 

** Aren’t you glad to see Cousin Harry, child?”’ 

**O yes, indeed ; you must know that I am 
very, very glad; but then you see I know no- 
thing about all these stupid people you are 
talking about, and I just want to go and finish 
chasing Bruno; then I’ll come back to you 
when you have a little time to spend with the 
childre »* 


” 


‘* Well, run along, you little sprite,’’ said he. 
She put up her cheery mouth fora kiss; but 
as he bent towards her, she threw her head 
down, dodged back, and sped away, shouting 
and flinging back kisses from the tips of her 
saucy little fingers. 

‘* Pretty little darling,’ said Virginia. ‘But, 
by the way, brother Harry, you ought not to 
let the child romp so. She ought to be begin- 
ning to be a young lady. You remember she 
is fifteen years old this month.”’ 

**T don’t 
want her to be a ‘ young lady ;’ I want her al- 
13* 


**O shades of the prim !’’ said he. 








ways a child. Nature has made her near 
enough to perfection ; why set art to spoil the 
good dame’s model ?’’ 

After we had talked about an hour, and 
Willmette did not come back, Harry and Vir- 
ginia walked out into the garden to seek her. 
After a long search, they found her. The care- 
less little beauty had flung herself on the cool 
green grass in the deep shade, and was sleeping 
soundly, with her curly head on one arm and 
her other hand on Bruno’s shaggy neck. They 
made a fine picture, the lovely sleeper and the 
faithful ‘** Beautiful !’? exclaimed 
Harry and Virginia, in a breath. ‘‘ But,’’ said 
he, and a shade of vexation passed over his 
face, ‘‘why didn’t she come back to visit me? 
And, gently 


watcher. 


I’ll play her a joke,” said he. 
lifting her in his arms, he carried her into the 
house and up to the room where I had his 
trunks placed. Virginia and I followed to see 
He bolstered her up, still apparently 


and, 


the sport. 
fast asleep, in his great arm chair; 
stepping quickly and quietly around, he soon 
had his smoking-cap on her head, his meer- 
schaum in her hand, and the little marble- 
topped table wheeled to her side, and cigars, 
wine, and refreshments on it, and the great 
mirror placed directly before her. 

We almost laughed outright, she looked such 
a jolly little picture of female ‘‘ Young Ameri- 
vanism.’’ And I rather suspected at the time, 
what I found to be the case afterwards, that the 
little mischief was not so wholly in the arms of 
Morpheus as Harry thought her. When he had 
completed her costume, he motioned us from 
the room, and, following, locked the door. 
‘*Now,’’ said he, the west 


veranda, and I will read aloud, and when she 


“come out on 
wakes, she will hear through the open window, 
and will have to call to we before she can get 


out, for I have taken away the bell.”’ 


‘Janet! Janet!’? The maid started to hear 
her wistress’s voice from the closed door of 
‘*T have waited to hear your 
Unlock this 
Then 


turn your back, so that, when questioned, you 


Harry’s room. 
footstep in the hall, some time. 
door; the key is on the outside there. 


can say that you have not seen me.’’ 

She told her the joke they had played, and 
showed her the tableau she had arranged for 
them. “Now, Janet, as soon as the way is 
clear for me to leave the house and go over into 
the woods, without notice, come and tell me. 
And I will go down and stay with old Job and 
his wife in that pretty little cottage room of 


their absent daughter. They will help me to 
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earry on the fun, and I won’t let another per- 
son, except you three, know where I am; and 
l’ll stay away until I frighten these friends a 
little. And, Janet, ‘be sure and come to me 
every now and then, and let me know what 


they do and say.”’ 


We read and chatted for two hours. 

‘* Well, I know she’s awake by this time,” 
said Harry, impatiently—‘“‘ and is too proud to 
But we’ll let her enjoy her 


beg release. 
silence for a time.’’ 

Noon came, the afternoon wore away, and 
the sun went down; but not a sound from that 
room. 

‘*I never knew Willmette to keep still a tenth 
part of this time, before,”’ said Harry. 

‘‘Let us go up,’’ said I; ‘‘maybe she has 
taken a drop too much of the wine in her loneli- 
ness.’’ 

‘* Well, so do, Harry,’’ said Virginia. 

We unlocked the door, and stepping in all 
was as we had left it, except, in Willmette’s 
place, was a very prim effigy, accoutred in 
Harry’s best clothes, and a striking resemblance 
to that young gentleman’s face, done in char- 
coal, on the pillow which helped to make up 
his head. 
thinking that the artist must be somewhere 
But to our perfect astonishment no 
The house and 
grounds were subjected to a like thorough in- 


We searched the room carefully, 


concealed. 


trace of her could be seen. 


spection, and all the servants questioned with 


no better success. 


‘*Weli, Missa Willmette, ain’t yonse a’most 
repared to come home? Ef you please, I reckon 
you ’d better ; for they ’s mighty troubled ’cern- 
Now, ye receive, 
And I’m 
’specting ebery minit Massa Harry ’ll hev’ the 
house depolished to askertain if yese ain’t 
He would hev’ the hull gar- 


ing you, up at the big house. 
ye ve done bin gone these four days. 


*twixt the walls. 
rit ramsacked, ’cause why, he told Missa Ar- 
rington that you might be like some poor 
Gin-e-vy, that a spring lock held down forever 
and ever. I dun’no how deep a spring that 
lock might have been, but I thought it was a 
mighty queer idea to hunt for a spring of water 
in the garrit. It looked more sensible like, 
when he had the river raked over. But, oh 
laws, wissus, he looks so white and anshuks, 
like the goses ’peared unto him at night. And 
all of ’em looks so sad and white.”’ 

‘Well, Janet, I’ll return soon now. 
need not come again.”’ 


You 


**Come out on the library porch, my friends,” 





said Virginia, ‘‘and have your fortunes told by 


a young gypsy girl. Iam sorry it is growing 
so dark, for she is very picturesque-looking. 
And what is wonderful, so modest she won’t 
even raise her eyes, and has a very sweet 
voice.”’ 

So Virginia and I had our fortunes told, and 
the gypsy astonished us by her wit and know- 
ledge. Mr. Clifford had eyed her keenly, the 
meanwhile, and as she took his hand to read 
his fate, he clasped it around hers, and drawing 
her towards him slipped the great scarlet hood 
from her head. Down fell the sunny curls! 
out flashed the bright eyes ! and our lost Will- 
mette stood before us! 

She returned our badinage and reproach with 
true gypsy fire; and Harry drew her to her old 
time place upon his knee, and gently said, as 
the sad light in his eyes grew sadder, ‘‘ How 
could you leave me, Willmette, before you had 
scarcely spoken a word to me ?”’ : 

She had cried about this very fact every day 
during her voluntary exile, and now she felt 
more than ever grieved about it; still tried, in 
vain, to repress the rebel tears. But the bright 
young head nestled lower on *‘ Cousin Harry’s’’ 
manly shoulder, and the soft, low words were 
choked with sobs. 

The next morning, as we—that is, Harry, 
Virginia, Willmette and I—were out in the 
garden, lo! a youth of goodly appearance ad- 
Miss Willmette 
steps down to meet and greet him, and presents 
him as Mr. Ernest Ethelridge, an artist, whom 
she had met sketching old Uncle Job’s cottage. 

‘*The deuce he is,’”? thought Harry, as the 
youth and maiden stood in animated converse. 


vances up the southern walk. 


After a few graceful compliments, the youth 
requested the privilege of sketching my house 
and grounds. ‘‘The deuce he does,’”’ again 
thought Harry, as he watched Willmette, al- 
ready deep in the artist’s portfolio of drawings. 
But when young Ethelridge told Willmette 
that he would now like to request the fulfilment 
of her promise to sit for her picture, ‘‘ the 
deuce he would,’’ Harry growled, almost audi- 
bly, while the cloud on his brow showed the 
thunder in his heart. And the next morning, 
as I was busy in the breakfast-room, while 
Willmette and Harry stood in the bay-window, 
I heard the report of said thunder, as follows :— 

‘‘Willmette, will you go back to Clifford 
Pines with me to-morrow ?’’ 

‘*Why, Cousin Harry! and we have only 
been here, together, one day !”’ 

This was all the lips said, but the eyes looked 
astonishment and disappointment. 
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‘* Ah,’’ said Harry, sarcastically, and eyeing | let the cherry lips get away this time without 
her keenly, ‘‘is it then such a hard thing to paying toll. 
leave your new acquaintances, and go back to ‘Thanks to my cousinly cloak,’’ said he to 
the old home ?”’ himself, as he watched them drive away, ‘‘ she 
‘* You must be aware, Mr. Clifford, that your has no idea how jeatous I am of that graceful 
suspicions are unjust,’’ said lips again, while young scamp. And thanks, also, to my careful 
eyes showed the offended pride of a true woman. oversight, she knows too little of the world’s 
A very quiet smile played over the fine dark ways to even dream that we are both despe- 
features of Harry Clifford, as he looked down rately in love with her charming little self. 
upon the usually gentle, playful girl, and Let me see, sixteen next May. Well, I must 
marked the carriage of the proud head and the not wait long after that, unless I want rivals in 
little form drawn up to the perfect erect. There the field thick as crows among the corn.”’ 
was much going on in the gentleman’s heart 
the meanwhile, but hearing Ernest Ethelridge ‘* Ah, Cousin Harry, how welcome the grand 
coming through the hall inquiring for Will- | old home looks again! It is, indeed, ‘the 
mette, he simply said— | dearest spot on earth to me.*”’ 


A few months later, and ‘‘ Cousin Harry’’ and 
his little ‘‘ Ward” sat together on the banks of 


**Won’t my little girl go home with me to- 
morrow, just because I ask it, and require no 


reason ?”’ | that river into which, three years before, she 
‘*Yes,’’? she replied, and turned to Ernest. had plunged so fearless, still so fearful. They 
‘Mr. Ethelridge, Cousin Harry and I are going had talked over those long years, and much more 


home to-morrow ; so you will please excuse me besides. The earnest blue eyes were still gazing 


from sitting for that picture.”’ abstractedly out among the long shadows which 
‘*To-morrow! you astonish me, Miss Will- the setting sun was throwing over the russet 
mette! But, if you please, I have set my brown leaves; and the still more earnest black 
heart upon painting your picture, and must eyes were looking intently down upon the 
have it, even if I must follow you to your home. aforesaid blue. 
If you will sit forme to-day, I can take a rough The child had been for some months past 
sketch and complete it afterwards.”’ | dreamily searching for her woman’s heart; now 
‘‘Oh well, then, I will. For it would be a | she had found it; but lo! it was no longer in 
pity for you to take a long journey for such a her possession. But, like the excellent Scrip- 
trifle.’”’ | ture example of ‘‘coat and cloak’’ notoriety, 


‘* Thanks for that decision. And will you be when she found who had taken away her heart, 





' pleased to ride over to my studio now? My she gave him her hand, also. 

carriage is at the door.”’ Harry Clifford*clasped the delicate gift in his 
. | “*Yes, but let me first run and give Janet | own ample palm, and folded the fairy form to 

orders about packing my trunks.” his own noble heart; and what was then said 
| **Cousin Harry!’’ But he had left the room, and done, kind reader, other authors can tell 
, , saying to himself, ‘‘So he’ll have it, after all. you much better than I; but I can tell you how, 
, , I ’ve not taken her away soon enough, with all a few months later still, I was invited by Mrs. 


should, I’d take her to Maine.”’ mette Ward’s sixteenth birthday, on the fourth 
. She met him in the upper hall. ‘ Cousin of May, and how I had been privately informed 
Harry, will you drive over and bring me home by Virginia and Mr. Vernon both that there was 
towards evening ?”’ to be a double wedding at Clifford Pines that day, 


| 
my haste. Follow her home, indeed! If he | Clifford to attend the celebration of Miss Will- 


‘Yes, indeed, and early too,” said he. ** And 
' I wish that you were going to spend the day England together. And I well remember, when 
here with me.”’ Willmette was telling me somewhat of the little 
“Oh, fie !’’ she laughed. ‘You ’Ilsee enough scene I have related above concerning ‘‘ hearts 
of me when we get back to Clifford Pines. For 
: you know Virginia is not intending to return 


and two brides and grooms to start for merry old 





and hands,’’ her bright blush as she said: ‘‘I 
could not doubt but that Harry had my whole 


T for six or eight weeks, and she let Miss Jane go heart, for his beat plenty strong enough for two.” 
for the summer, so there won’t be any one to 
, hear my lessons but you. Now, you know, I 


would not unnecessarily break my promise to To take sincere pleasure in the blessings and 


i Mr. Ethelridge. So, au revoir, mon cher ami.” excellencies of others, is a much rarer mark of 


But don’t think, romantic reader, that Harry 


Slama 


benevolence than to pity their calamities. 











REMAKING AND MENDING. 


SHAKSPEARE tells us that “ old cloak 
makes a new jerkin ;”’ and with such authority 


an 


and sanction for turning old materials to new 
purposes, we will make no apology for giving 
our readers a chapter of advice and instruction 
on some of the most feasible plans of turning 
old garments to good account. 

Many are obliged by necessity, or as a matter 
of good economy, to do this; and those who 
are richer, and can afford frequently to purchase 
everything new for themselves, will greatly add 
to their kindness to their poorer neighbors, if, 
when they give a cast-off garment, it is accom- 
panied by a little judicious instruction as to 
how to make the best of it. 

We will suppose a poor woman receiving the 
gift of a lady’s dress fully trimmed all over, and 
so near a fit, that she might think it had been 
made on purpose for her, if it was not a little too 
tight. Would it be the wisest thing she could 
do to take and wear the dress just as she re- 
it? If she did so, the probability is, 
that she would do those about her, as well as 
She 


ceived 


herself and her dress, a great injury. 
would most likely be very cross in her family, 
for that is often one of the ill effects of dressing 
too tight. 


she looked so like a lady with this full-trimmed 


She might, too, begin to think that 


dress, that sundry unbecoming airs would be 
likely to creep over her. And, as to the dress, 
nature would endeavor to free itself from re- 
straint, and hooks and eyes would be bursting 
this way and that, and the fleunces, that were 
very suitable to a lady’s mode of life, would 
soon be torn and soiled in the household occu- 
pations of a poorwoman. And in two or three 
weeks this dress, that might have been made 
to do her good service for months, will have 
such a slovenly and torn appearance, that it 
had better be put out of sight. 

We should recommend, as a preferable course, 
that on receiving such a gift, all conspicuous 
and needless trimmings be taken off, and the 
body and sleeves be made a comfortable fit, by 
putting in pieces where they are needed, for 
which purpose some of the trimmings will be 
useful. Or, if it should be a very full skirt, it 
might be better to take a breadth from that, 
which will serve to make afresh body. If it is 
too long, or if it is rubbed, and a little worn at 
the gathers, the skirt should be taken from the 
body, and sewed on again at the right length, 
at the same time placing the middle of a differ- 
ent breadth to the middle of the body, so as to 
put the worst worn part of the gathers to the 
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place where they will have the least wear. 
This will oblige running up the opening at the 
back of the skirt, and making a new one. All 
this trouble will, however, be well repaid by 
having a comfortable and suitable dress; and 
ladies are much more likely to repeat a kind- 
ness when they see that their gifts are well 
used and valued. 

When a mother has worn a dress as long as 
she can, it will be strange if there is not enough 
which is pretty good left in the skirt, which 
will make a frock, or perhaps even two, fora 
little girl. It is well to bear this in mind in 
buying a dress, and to choose one of such a 
pattern that would not be very conspicuous or 
unsightly if it should afterwards be used for 
children. 

Another good use to which to put an old 
dress is, by altering the body and sleeves, to 
adapt it for a petticoat. It is well, however, 
not to be in a hurry to do this. Two mothers 
had each a good black satin dress; in the 
course of time they became, as unfortunately 
all dresses will, too shabby or too old-fashioned 
for their use. One mother picked 
hers to pieces, washed and ironed it, and made 


wearers’ 


from it two handsome-looking mantles for her 
The-other adapted hers for a petti- 
coat, and spent five-and-twenty shillings in the 


daughters. 


purchase of new mantles for her two daughters. 
The mantles made of the old material were far 
Now, 
five shillings would have bought a petticoat ; 
and thus the saving of twenty shillings might 


the best-looking, and most serviceable. 


have been made for the pocket of the husband. 

Bonnets may be lined or made from the cut- 
tings of old silk dresses. A lady benevoiently 
disposed can find the means of assisting a 
needlewoman in want of work by employing 
her to use up odd pieces in this manner. She 
will thereby give the workwoman the means of 
earning a few shillings, and at the same time 
she will, at a comparatively little cost, enable 
herself to rejoice the hearts of various old 
women by the gift of a comfortable silk bonnet. 

The remaining parts of some dresses will 
prove suitable for making aprons and pinafores. 

But what can be done with dresses that are 
so washed and worn as to be of no service, even 
for a child’s frock or pinafore? Why, they 
may be cut up for dusters, if they will do for 
nothing else, and they will serve nicely for the 
little girls to learn hemming upon. Indeed, it 
only wants an active, notionable mind to dis- 
cover good uses for almost anything that may 
be at hand, and render it applicable to some of 
the requirements of the possessor. 
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About the worst thing to do with old dresses 
is to carry them to an old-clothes shop, or to 
dispose of them at the door for something out 
of a basket. 

Woollen garments, such as coats and trousers, 
offer rather more of a puzzle as to how to dis- 
pose of them. They are, however, articles to 
be by no means despised, as a peep into the 
working-rooms of some old-clothes establish- 
ment might soon convince our readers. Many 
a second-hand waistcoat, cap, and even child’s 
complete suit have been contrived from the 
refuse contents of the old-clothes man’s bag. 
These old-clothes merchants, however, never 
cut up garments that can by any contrivance 
of piecing and cleaning be made suitable for 
wear or to fetch a price in their original form. 
This a good home manager should also observe. 

Cheap-bought slop-clothes are scarcely worth 
the time and trouble of remaking into anything. 
But a bit of broadcloth, that has been origin- 
ally good, may be brought into use over and 
over again when its original purpose has been 
almost forgotten. We have seen a good velvet 
cloak go through the whole family ; after hav- 
ing been worn by the mother, it was made into 
a cloak for the eldest girl, and, after she had 
done with it, into jackets for the boys. 

In a family of restricted means, where the 
father is obliged by his line of life or connec- 
tions to keep up what is called a respectable or 
genteel appearance, if the mother is a good 
contriver, very little need be purchased for the 
clothing of her boys until they reach their 
teens. The clothes that the father is, for the 
sake of appearance. obliged to lay aside will 
afford good material for clothing them. But 
how often pride, more than a want of knowledge, 
comes in here, and prevents the mother from 
doing what she might and could do! She is 
afraid that, if she herself makes clothes for her 
boys, she may be laughed at as ‘‘a hen tailor.’ 
And if she should employ a needlewoman, who 
could do such things well and inexpensively 
for her, she is afraid the woman will speak of 
it, and think her mean for using old clothes; 
and she will, in preference, buy cheap ready- 
made clothes, which will not last so long and 
perhaps not look any better than what she might 
have obtained for a tithe of the cost, by using 
the materials laid by at home. 

To keep up a genteel appearance with only a 
small income is a very trying situation to be 
placed in; nevertheless, it is the lot of very 
many, and a wise woman will feel sure that 
she is not acting meanly while she acts in ac- 
cordauce with the limits of her husband’s purse. 








Nothing can be more mean than to increase his 
anxieties by indulging in any needless expenses 
in dress. 

When it is designed to make any cloth gar- 
ment into a smaller one, it is generally best to 
look upon it merely as a piece of material, and 
not to attempt to bring any of the old seams 
into use. If it has been previously worn in the 
same family, and not much soiled, a good dry 
brush may be all that is required for cleanliness ; 
but if it has been long worn, and made dirty, 
it had better be picked to pieces and thoroughly 
washed. Good broadcloth will bear washing 
just as well as a bit of calico; and so will very 
many other articles that are frequently con- 
sidered unwashable. 

Supposing the garment unpicked and brushed 
or washed, it should be well examined as to the 
thicker and thinner parts, and the smaller pat- 
tern laid on and cut accordingly, always ob- 
serving to keep the nap of the cloth all one 
way, from the top to the bottom of the garment. 
Much of the secret of the neat appearance of 
clothes made by tailors is in their flatly placing 
and pressing down all their seams by means of 
heated irons. The seams should be opened out 
—that is, each side of the seam should be folded 
back, and damped, and smoothed by a hot iron 
before the lining is putin. As to a pattern, 
the best way to obtain one is from a tailor; and 
great assistance in making up may be obtained 
by observing how the article picked to pieces 
was made. All visible buttonholes should be 
made with silk, and not thread; and astrip for 
strengthening laid where buttons and button- 
holes are to be. There is no reason why clothes 
of this description, made by women, should 
either be bad-fitting or the work clumsy-looking. 
This is not always the case, and any woman 
who has learnt the use of her needle and uses 
her powers of observation might as well rival 
the tailor as not. 

Odd cuttings of cloth are serviceable for 
mending or remaking the tops of boots. Foot- 
stools also may be covered with remaining 
pieces, and if braided with a lively-colored 
braid, have a neat and ornamental appearance. 
We have also seen made from the tails of a 
coat a work-bag, which had a pattern with 
colored wools worked on each side, and really 
had a handsome appearance. Girls in a family 
might just as well use such materials to ex- 
ercise their fancy and ingenuity upon, and so 
often save a good many wasted shillings. 

Hearthrugs are sometimes made by cutting 
cloth into strips, half an inch wide and two 
inches long, and knitting them together with 
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string. This is done by inserting the piece of 
cloth exactly at the middle, in the loop of the 
knitting, and drawing it in very tight: it is 
rather hard finger work, and some make the 
rug by sewing the strips of cloth on to a piece 
of old carpet, or any other strong material that 
may be at hand. This sort of rug will in win- 
ter form a very comfortable addition to a poor 
man’s fireplace. 

But when all the best bits have been employed 
as use or fancy may dictate, there will still re- 
main some rough or thin cuttings which cannot 
be worked up any how: what is to be done 





with these? Perhaps we could not easily have 
answered this question, had we not recently 
heard a girl say: ‘‘Oh, mother is very glad in- 
deed of such pieces; when she gets any she 
washes them thoroughly, and sets us children 
to cut them up very small indeed, and fills a 
case with them to make a pillow: all our pil 
lows and bolsters, and even the beds at home, 
are made like that, and we find them very 
comfortable: mother could never afford to buy 
proper beds for all us children.’’ Carpet-ravel- 
lings make the very best stuffing for pillows ; 
it is difficult to tell it from hair. 





INCOMPATIBILITY OF TEMPER. 


A STORY FOR YOUNG HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 


BY ALICE B. 


HAVEN. 


(Continued from page 56.) 


CHAPTER III. 


‘‘Home at last!” said the newly-made hus- 
band, as he handed the light figure of Marie 
from the carriage. ‘‘Ah, how do you do, 
Judge ?’’—and a tall gentleman in spectacles 
came down the steps to receive her. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Ash, Judge Lockwood.’’ 

The new brother-in-law was the reverse of 
Mr. Taylor, with a most ceremonious politeness, 
and an overwhelmingly gracious manner. 

‘* Allow me’”’—and he drew the little gloved 
hand, extended to meet his, through his arm, 
and, handed her up the steps as if they had 
been going to a court bali. Marie felt com- 
pletely overpowered, and looked back for Mor- 
gan, who nodded and smiled, and said, ‘‘in one 
minute,’’ as he gathered the wraps and pack- 
ages together. 

**My dear, allow me to present our new 
This is Mrs. Lockwood!”’ and with 


another bow, the third since Marie’s first glimpse 


relative. 


of him, he dexterously disengaged himself, and 
took a position between the two ladies, rubbing 
his hands, and bowing for the fourth time, as 
if te congratulate himself that he had done the 
thing handsomely. 

Mrs. Lockwood was Morgan’s own sister, 
most certainly. Marie did not wonder that he 
was fond of her, and was sure at the first glance 
thatshe should be, There was a noble if rather 
severe expression on her fine face, as she looked 
down upon her young sister for a second before 
stooping to kiss her, and when she did so, it 
was an earnest, and not an unmeaning salute. 
‘*T know you are tired and dusty ; you would 








like to go to your own room at once,”’ she said, 
leading the way with a steady unruffled man- 
ner peculiar to her every motion. ‘‘ This is 
really your own room, you know; I hope you 
will find it comfortable.” 

Marie glanced around shyly; it was to be 
her home this room, and certainly all that order 
and neatness could do had been done for it. If 
there was any fault, it was too orderly. The 
folds of the muslin curtains were never to be 
displaced apparently, nor the snow-white coun- 
terpane to be rumpled. As for sticking pins into 
the immaculate toilet-cushion, with its lace 
frill, Marie could not think of it, after she was 
left alone, and extemporized a substitute from 
her soft travelling gloves rolled up into a little 
hard ball. 

Mrs. Lockwood found nothing to supply as 
Sophie had done—no empty water pitcher, nor 
towel frame; which had kept Mrs. Taylor at 
least ten minutes trolling about the room, open- 
ing drawers and closets, and seeing Marie 
through with the operation of bathing her face 
and hands. 

‘*T will leave you now, and Morgan will be 
here to show you the way to the parlor when 
you are ready. He does not like to be kept 
waiting, you know; but I suppose you have 
found that out.’’ 

Marie wished she had not said that last. It 
put her in a nervous haste, that only hindered 
her movements, and besides, it seemed a very 
little like dictating. 

‘*T wonder if Morgan ever told her I was un- 
punctual; I wonder if he thinks lam? Dear 
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me, how can I ever keep this room in such 
primlico order! but everything is very hand- 
some, certainly, much more stylish than our 
best room at home; and Mrs. Lockwood is very 
like Morgan.”” With which reflections she ven- 
tured to walk around it and take in details a 
little. 

The high-posted, mahogany bedstead was 
massive and handsomely carved, all the furni- 
ture was en suite, even to the table in the centre 
of the floor; the carpet was handsome, the 
curtains, the mantle ornaments, but there was 
no lounge, or sewing-chair, or bird-cage, nor 
flowers, nothing that looked liked ‘‘ Marie’’ 
herself in it. Everything looked like Mrs. 
Lockwood, finished, dignified, orderly. And as 
she arrived at this conclusion, Marie started to 
hear her husband’s step on the stairs, and not 
even the first hair-pin touched. 

But he was not at all inclined to be in a 
hurry ; pulled out the hair-pins himself, when 
she began to say ‘‘Oh dear, I am so sorry’’— 
declared she was never so pretty as with her 
hair floating over her shoulders, and volunteered 
the information that Judge Lockwood thought 
her picture did not do her justice, and that 
Harriet had said ‘‘ she was quite satisfied.” 

Which disposed Mrs. Ash to meet the two 
with more favorable impressions than the pom- 
pous manner of the Judge, and Mrs. Lockwood’s 
dictatorial insinuation had for the 
created. Not that Marie was in the least vain, or 
susceptible to flattery ; we never acknowledge 


moment 


ourselves to be, and we never allow it in our 
heroines ; but possibly my lady friends can 
understand the comfortable glow which dif- 
fused itself through her mind under the sun- 
shine of such remarks, and prepared her to 
meet frequent scrutinizing looks through the 
gold spectacles, and to sustain the first half 
hour’s conversation with the ever sensible and 
correct Mrs. Lockwood. 

‘*Now you have come, I suppose the Fords 
will send out their invitations at once,’’ said 
Mrs. Lockwood, as the tea equipage was re- 
moved, and she seated herself under the gas- 
light with her needlework. Marie felt as if she 
ought to be busy, too, as she watched the 
skilful industrious fingers stitching so regu- 
larly. 

‘*So they really are going to give a party ?”’ 
Mr. Ash’s tone expressed his gratification. 
‘* Well, Marie, you will be introduced to Chester 
at once.’’ 

‘*Ohb yes, all their arrangements are made, 
and when I found Mrs. Ford so set upon it, J 
gave way at once, though it was my place de- 














cidedly. I shall give a supper instead; but as 
Mrs. Ford has to have some alteration made in 
her house, she will take the lead.”’ 

** You are to be quite gay, eh, Marie?’”? And 
even at the risk of discovery from the specta- 
cles, Mr. Ash indulged himself in taking Marie’s 
hand in his and twirling her rings. 
they will call soon then.”’ 

‘‘T should not be surprised if they came in 
this evening, for we were not certain that you 


‘*T suppose 


would come, and they will be round to inquire. 
You and Mrs. Ford will have to be great friends, 
Marie ; they are devoted to Morgan.”’ 

Marie was prepared to be, but she did not 
fancy being told she must; and perversely de- 
termined not to fancy her at all. Such trifling 
things attract and repel us in life that we can 
scarcely trace the springs of some of its most 
important acts. 

“‘T dare say that is Dr. Ford’s ring now, 
Harriet,’’ said the Judge, as a tingling peal 
from the door-bell sounded through the hall. 
Morgan sprang to his feet in a moment, with a 
look of pleased expectation, Marie shrank into 
the corner of the sofa, wishing she could fly out 
of the room, and half meditating the daring 
step ; her new-born resolve to dislike Mrs. Ford 
was added to her natural shrinking from ‘‘pass- 
ing inspection.’’ 

Dr. Ford was not at all handsome; nor had 
he any of the black broadcloth splendors of the 
Judge. His whole dress and manner were care- 
less yet gentlemanly, and he made his way 
straight up to Marie, without regarding the 
pompous introduction Judge Lockwood pre- 
pared to deliver, as Morgan hurried forward to 
meet Mrs. Ford. Marie felt cross and resent- 
ful, and when she saw her husband deliberately 
kiss the lady, and Mrs. Ford return it heartily, 
she felt her face grow very hot, indeed. 

Mrs. Lockwood did not appear to approve of 
the proceeding either; there seemed a repri- 
mand in her tone as she put out her hand to 
the visitor, and said— 

‘When did you two set up that custom ?”’ 

‘*Oh, it’s my congratulation, to be sure; I 
couldn’t help it; I’m so delighted that he has 
become one of us. And this is Mrs. Ash; we 
are very glad to see you at last.’’ 

Marie drew back the least in the world; her 
perverseness construed this frank greeting into 
putting her down as of no consequence; she 
resolved to be dignified and reserved, and was 
very stiff and as unlike herself as possible in 
consequence. Her husband’s friends very good- 
naturedly placed this to the account of shyness, 
and the embarrassment of her new position ; 
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but Morgan, keenly alive to the impression she 
was making, felt annoyed at such determined 
dulness on her part, which he had never seen 
in her before. Even the discussion of the 
party in her honor did not draw her out of it. 

‘There, we are not going to stay five min- 
utes, for I know you are tired with your ride ; 
it is too bad in us to come at all. Good-night, 
Mrs. Ash; you must look your prettiest Thurs- 
day evening. There are a dozen ladies who 
stand ready to pull you to pieces for running 
off with Morgan,” said Mrs. Ford, at length 
starting up and tying the ends of her rigolette. 

**T dare say they all think I am not good 
enough for him,’’ thought Marie, resentfully, 
as her husband followed his friends to the 
door. 

‘‘Mrs. Ford thinks you are a sweet little 
thing,’’ Morgan said, the first moment they 
were alone together; *‘but I wish you had 
been a little more cordial. Harriet spoke of it 
after you had gone up stairs, and said she was 
afraid Mrs. Ford would feel hurt, when she has 
been so interested, and is taking so much pains 
about this party.” 

** Indeed !"’—and the little wife twirled her- 
self away from her husband’s outstretched arm 
with this unamiable interjection, and made 
herself very busy at another part of the room. 
She felt vexed with the whole party, and very 
tired, and oh, so homesick ! 

“What is the matter with you to-night, 
Marie? You are not in the least like yourself ;’’ 
aud Mr. Ash looked after her with astonish- 
ment at this unexpected development. He was 
so in the habit of submitting everything to the 
judgment of his favorite sister that it did not 
occur to him that Marie could do otherwise. 

The first night in her new home was by no 
means as happy as Marie had pictured it. Long 
after her husband was sleeping soundly—so 
provokingly tranquil and uncogscious !—she 
was lying with her arm thrown over her head 
upon the pillow, staring at the fantastic sha- 
dows made by the moonlight ; and at the heavy 
furniture around the room, wishing she could 
see her own blue and white toilet-table, and the 
canary in the window; thinking more yearn- 
ingly of her aunt’s accustomed face, and Gil- 
bert’s awkward kindness, and her own home 
where she had reigned as a queen, than she 
had done since leaving them behind. We won- 
der if the pretty greenhouse plants feel com- 
fortable when they are first transplanted to the 
open borders, even though they have a broader 
space and more admirers, and perhaps a new 
support to lean upon! 








The cloud was transient, however, and by 
Sunday Marie began to feel settled in her new 
quarters, towards which her occupancy of draw- 
ers and closets, and a surprise of the dearest little 
cushioned chair from her husband, had done a 
great deal. Mr. and Mrs. Lockwood had had an 
engagement one evening, which had left the 
lovers to themselves; and the next they had 
taken a delightful moonlight walk, in the course 
of which Marie had reported to her many things 
pleasant to hear. How Judge Logan, Mr. Lock- 
wood’s associate, had noticed her from the steps 
of the court-house the afternoon they arrived, 
and had told Mr. Ash in court that day that he 
wasa lucky dog ; and young Fowler, whose father 
was one of the great men of the county, was 
very anxious to meet her; and Mrs. Jacobs, the 
most stylish woman in town, had met him in 
the street, and said she was coming to call on 
her. Very moderate sources of happiness, you 
think; but you forget how you felt when you 
first belonged to somebody, and somebody’s 
friends admired you. 

It is safe to say that Marie took some pains 
with her attire the first morning that she made 
her appearance at church, and that several 
heads were turned when her entrance was 
whispered about. She heard her lilac silk 
dress rustle all the way up the aisle, and thought 
the crimson and black carpet a very neat pat- 
tern. And then what bliss to be seated next 
to Morgan, and meet his proud, admiring glances 
now and then, and have him find the hymn 
for her, and sit listening to the deep rich 
notes of the organ, and wonder at her own 
happiness! All of which was not very devo- 
tional, in the strict sense of the term; but 
Marie did not then realize that she was violat- 
ing the commandment ‘‘ Thou shalt have no 
other God,’? which the ciergyman read so 
solemnly, or how severe a chastisement her 
departure from it was preparing for herself. 
We deplore the miserabie darkness of heathen- 
ism, or give a great deal of money to help 
enlighten the benighted creatures, ‘“‘ when you 
and I, dear madam,’’ as Thackeray would say, 
bow down and worship a trinity of idols—self 
first, husband and children after self; and, 
strange to say, do not even suspect ourselves 
of it as we respond virtuously, ‘‘Incline our 
hearts to keep this law.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘““Wuart do you propose to wear to-night ?”’ 
asked Mrs. Lockwood of her idle little inmate, 
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as she carefully dried the silver used on the 
breakfast-table. 
her the day after her arrival, but Mrs. Lock- 


Marie had offered to assist 


wood was very particular about the breakfast 
things, and made a point of doing them herself. 

Marie had made friends with Morgan’s dog, 
a black and tan terrier, which, by a wonderful 
devotion to her brother, Mrs. Lockwood allowed 
about the house. She had a great bunch of 
lilacs in her lap, and was stringing a necklace 
for the graceful little animal. 

‘Wear? My blue silk; I have it laid out 
already. I wanted you to look at it, and a 
wreath of forget-me-nots that Morgan thinks is 
very handsome.”’ 

**Oh,’’ said Mrs. Lockwood, giving an extra 
polish to the lid of a coffee-pot, before she 
looked up again. The single word said severai 
sentences, if it did not ‘‘speak volumes.” 
Marie had already become accustomed to read- 
ing Mrs. Lockwood’s manner. 

I wouldn’t if I 
Why not, I wonder?’ thought 
Marie, quickly. 


‘‘That means ‘Are you? 
were you.’ 


‘*As it’s a bridal party, and given for you, 
everybody will expect you to wear white.”’ 

Marie knew how she looked in her bridal 
attire ; 


her ‘‘ party dress,’? as Miss West insisted on 


she had worn it a whole evening; and 


calling. the pale blue silk, had never been on; 
she longed to try it; besides, blue was her co- 
lor; Morgan had always said so, and she knew 
he was anxious that she should look her very 
best. 

**T don’t want te ‘appear in character,’ ’’ she 
said, playfully. 

‘* But it’s not a matter of choice; you do go 
as a bride, and you ought to dress like one.”’ 

Marie had set her heart on the blue silk. It 
was too bad to be treated quite like a baby, 
and told what to put on even. She scattered 
the lilac-blossoms right and left in her impatient 
pull at the bunch. 


> she 


**T wish the whole thing was over with,’ 
said, in a pettish tone. 

Mrs. Lockwood’s face had its most decided 
expression. So here was a flaw in Morgan’s 
idol; ill temper was a fearful domestic curse. 
Mrs. Lockwood herself was never ruffled; she 
was sorry for her brother if it had commenced 
Such a 
child as Marie was, with so little experience in 


already, and about such a trifle, too. 


sooiety, she ought to be glad that any one took 
interest enough in her to save her from mis- 
takes ! 
**T still think you had better wear the white 
dress,’’ she said, steadily. ‘‘ What is it, Jane?”’ 
VoL. LxIv.—14 


in the same unmoved tone, to the servant, who 
made her appearance at that moment. 

“The boy with the letters, ma’am.’’ 

Marie looked at the little package eagerly. 
She longed to snatch them from the girl, and 
see if there was one for her. A whole week, 
aud no news from home! 

‘*This is for you.’’ She had one at last. It 
was Gilbert’s handwriting; she knew it while 
in Mrs. Lockwood’s hand; the clear, bold cha- 
racters, as blunt, and plain, and honest as her 
cousin himself. 

‘Oh, from Gilbert !”’ 
necklace was thrown to the winds. She kissed 


And the unfortunate 


the dear familiar handwriting, second to see- 
ing the home faces, and tore open the envelope 
with a face quivering between smiles and tears. 

Mrs. Lockwood noted this and the tears that 
did come before she finished the sheet. Still, 
her brother’s wife must not be allowed to make 
a mistake in etiquette, nor Mrs. Ford be disap- 
pointed of her bride; and everybody knows 
that a bride out of white is no bride at all to 
the curious multitude who come to gaze. 

‘‘T am sure you will think better of it,’’ was 
her parting shaft, as Marie rose to leave the 
room for the luxury of re-reading the precious 
letter in solitude. ‘‘ And wear your wedding- 
dress,’’ she added, as Marie’s questioning look 
met hers. 

Mrs. Lockwood had not the least intention of 
being unkind, or interfering. She thought it 
her duty to look after Maric, and. ‘‘duty,”’ or 
what she conceived to be, was Mrs. Lockwood's 
idol, a concealed form of self-assertion, which 
the best people fall into and do battle for, as 
though it were really a principle. 

She was pleased to see that her advice had 
been followed, when the family party met in 
the parlor to wait for the carriage that evening. 
She had mentioned to Morgan what she thought 
of the matter, before Marie came down to tea; 
and so the becoming blue lost its favor in his 
eyes, for of course ‘‘ Harriet knew what was 
right.’’ 

‘‘Now you can see how we looked on that 
interesting occasion, all but the veil,’ said 
Morgan, giving Marie his arm at tlhe door, and 
leading her full under the gaslight. And a 
handsome, well-mated pair they were. Marie’s 
many-flounced tarleton, with its orange spray 
at the waist, her white neck and arms, her 
smoothly braided hair, with buds and green 
leaves drooping from the rich coil, added new 
loveliness to her youthful grace and beauty ; 
while Morgan Ash, as manly a fellow as one 
would wish to see, had but an ever-present 
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consciousness of white vest and gloves to de- 
tract from his appearance. 

Mrs. Lockwood’s amour propre was quite satis- 
fied, as well as her sense of the vroprieties. 
She little knew the struggle it had cost to 
comply with her wishes, or how rebelliously 
Marie’s heart throbbed under the delicate tarle- 
ton; 
through Mrs. Ford’s handsome parlors, she was 


and as she followed the handsome pair 


quite satisfied with the sensation they pro- 
duced. 

‘How much color your wife has to-night !’’ 
said Mrs. Ford, as she looked admiringly at 
Marie, who was led off to dance, half an hour 
later, by young ‘‘ Fowler.’’ ‘She is as lovely 

a picture.”’ 

But the scarlet lips and flushed cheeks were 
the token of a feverish spirit, of the first really 
hard thoughts Marie had ever indulged in to- 
wards her husband. 

‘*He never treated me so like a baby at 
it’s all Harriet and this Mrs. Ford. I 
am to give up to them, it seems; but I will 


home ~ 


show them that I have a mind of my own.” 
And she returned the fashionable Mr. Fowler’s 
compliments with her liveliest sallies, and was 
all life and animation for the rest of the eve- 
ning, when not with her husband, his sister, or 
Poor child, she hurt herself the 
most, for her heart was strangely heavy, though 


her hostess. 


knowing she was the centre ot all eyes, and 
admired by all unenvious ones. This evening 
was one of the social triumphs she had looked 
forward to, in her far-away home, stitching into 
the white wedding-garments dreams of her 
happy future; but she would have given it all 
for the repose and assurance in Morgan’s love 
that she had always felt then. 
as if something was perpetually coming between 


Now it seemed 


them, when she tried her hardest to please him, 
though then absence was the only shadow on 
their way. 

**T hope you will come and see us as sociably 
’ said Mrs. Ford, in taking leave 
‘*Do remember that we 


as possible,’ 
of her that evening. 
are almost relations of Morgan’s, and consider 
you quite as one.”’ 

Marie’s proud determination to the contrary 
almost betrayed itself, for Mrs. Lockwood’s 
eyes were on her. It was bad enough to have 
Harriet talking about her to Morgan; she vowed 
to give Mrs. Ford as little opportunity as pos- 
sible. 

He siayed down stairs to talk the evening 
over with his sister, when they reached home ; 
natural enough, as he had been in the habit of 
doing so ever since he had gone into society, if 
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it had not been his wedding-party, and his 
sister the nearest person to apply to for “a 
sense of the meeting’’ on himself and his choice. 

Marie ionged to be alone with him once more, 
te have him all to herself, to say, perhaps: 
‘*Oh, Morgan, I have been so unhappy, and so 
naughty all the evening !’’ to make ber child- 
like confession with his arm around her, and to 
But 
he allowed her to go up stairs alone, and she 


be forgiven and kissed into peace again. 


waited and waited before she began to take off 
her ornaments until it seemed as if he never 
would come; and then she thought they were 
discussing her conduct ; she was sure Harriet’s 
** sood-night’’ had been very cold, and her heart 
swelled with bitterness and resentment, until 
his first words, wher he did come, were all that 
was needed to make it overflow. 

‘* Harriet thinks Mr. Fowler’s attentions were 
altogether too decided this evening.”’ 

He did not come towards her, but took off his 
watch by the bureau and wound it as he spoke ; 
the harsh sound of the revolving key grated 
on every nerve, already tense and excited. 

No answer from the half disrobed figure in 
the corner, tearing out faded buds and leaves 
from her disordered hair. 

** And I must say’’—here his tone rose to the 
key of ‘‘ injured feeling’”’—‘‘ that I thought so 
myself; promenading the room half an hour 
with a person you had never seen before in 
your life.”’ 

No pleasant compliments on her appearance, 
or what people had said of her, when all she had 
wanted to wear the blue silk for was to look her 
best, knowing he was anxious about it; for her 
own part it did not make a particle of difference 
how she looked—at least she thought so. 

‘*Mr. Fowler was very polite and kind, and J 
like him very much, whether Mrs. Lockwood 
approves of it or not!’ 

‘* Harriet is the best judge of how’’-— 

**So it seems.”’ 

‘* Don’t interrupt me, Marie !—of how things 
look ; and you did not know, what she did, 
that he’s the gayest man in town, very much 
talked about.’’ 

‘‘What did you introduce me to him for, 
then? Why does Mrs. Lockwood ask him to 
call here? I heard her tell him it was a long 
time since she had seen him in Elm Street.” 

Why, indeed? Because the Fowlers were an 
old county family, and had swayed the social 
world at their will, when Mr. Ash, the father of 
Morgan, was the shopkeeper at whose counter 
they had ordered their store-room suppliés. 
Because the senior Mr. Fowler was given to the 
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law, and Morgan Ash hoped to get his business 
Not 


that he allowed these were his reasons for see- 


into his own hands, and thrive upon it. 


ing as much as possible of the Fowlers; and 
left to himself, he would never have taken 
Marie to task for becoming at once an ally in 
this quiet little plan, and being admired by the 
man whose attentions, disreputable as he was 
in some respects, were regarded as a compli- 
ment by nearly every woman in Chester. He 
had telt ‘‘out’? with her all the evening; he 
could scarcely tell why, for she had not avoided, 
only failed to seek him, as she had ever done 
in society, with her eyes at least, she had been 
so entirely independent of him. He wanted 
her to shine, but it must be in his light, and 
Mr. Fowler’s attentions made a convenient peg 
to hang his private dissatisfaction on. 

** Don’t be unreasonable !’”’ he said, in a dis- 
agreeable, cold tone. It is what people often 
fall back upon, when it is the reason of the 
other party they have to complain of. 

‘‘If girls only knew’’— 

***Only knew’ what? You have a most dis- 
agreeable way of half saying things.” 

‘* How much nicer it is to be engaged,’’ added 
Marie, slowly. She had intended saying, ‘* how 
unhappy they will be after they are married.’’ 
‘* You never spoke to me in that tone then !”’ 

‘“*‘T dare say; you never gave me occasion 
to; everybody finds out a difference when they 
are married, [ suppose.’”?’ Which insinuated 
that if Marie had, he had also. 

Marie looked around the room drearily. Only 
one week since she had seen it for the first time, 
expecting to be so happy here—since Morgan 
had pulled her hair down, and said how pretty 
she looked, and teazed her so, she thought she 
should never be ready for tea, in his first at- 
for her. 


tempts to pin her collar Now as if by 


mutual consent tl 


ey were as far apart as the 
limits of the room would allow, and as she 
brushed out her braids, a great hot tear came 
plashing on the rippling tresses, the herald of 
a heavy shower. 

‘*You are certainly very sociable and enter- 
taining to-night,’’ Mr. Ash said, as the uncom- 
fortable silence continued. He had often used 
sarcasm in court with great effect ; he had never 
caught the intonation better than on this oeca- 
sion. ‘I have heard that wives keep all their 
brilliancy for society and their dulness for their 
husbands. I shall begin to think so.”’ 

Generous, chivalrous man; but he felt per- 
fectly self-justified when Marie had behaved so 
very badly to him. Certainly it was not his 
fault; she had been as cross as possible from 
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the moment he had come up to dress for the 
party, and he had put up with it at first, and 
coaxed her into good humor about the blue silk; 
but if she intended to conduct in this way fre- 
quently, she should find she must come round 
by herself, and she might as well understand it 
first as last. 

‘*T don’t think you were any too polite to 
Dr. and Mrs. Ford, either, considering what 
pains they had taken on your account, and 
what particular friends of Harriet’s and mine 
they are; you might show a little interest in 
my friends.” 

And when she had told him with such glad 
joyfulness that noon of her letter from home, 
aad took it up, intending to read him all the 
little items of news, and how much they were 
missing her, and the fond wishes for her welfare 
and happiness, he had only said, ‘* Ah?’’ and 
unfolded the weekly Herald, which the same 
post liad brought; an indiflerence which sent 
all her glowing gladness back to her own heart, 
when she had been longing all the morning for 
some one to share it with! 

But few men are naturally sympathetic, and 
forget that the disposition is to be cultivated 
as a household virtue, though they complain 
loudly when they do not meet with the mood 
on demand. ‘Women are so unreasonable,” 
is a salve of ever-ready application; and one 
that Morgan Ash resorted to freely on this 
occasion. 

‘*You have not so much as asked whether 
Aunty was alive or well, or Gilbert either!” 
The smothered disappointment of hours burst 
forth in the tone. Morgan could not see what 
that had to do with the question. 
worth twenty Mrs. Fords to her, too, with all 
they had done for her—all the mother and 


They were 


brother she had ever known! 

‘*If yon cannot show ordinary politeness to 
my friends on their own account, I shall beg, as 
added 


Mr. Ash, with rising warmth, as he viewed the 


a favor, that you will do so on mine,” 
subject more entirely from his ‘‘ point of light.” 
Marie had certainly behaved very badly—he 
was disappointed in her; and he looked his 
disapprobation as he turned that way fully, for 
the first time. 

How uncommonly pretty she was! and how 
well she had looked all that evening! and how 
everybody had admired her and congratulated 
Certainly Adelaide Jacobs was not half 
that 


Logan’s bad figure spoiled her, and Gertrude 


him! 


as pretty, with large nose, and Grace 


Fowler had such a disagreeable haughty ex- 


pression. Marie had none of these defects. 














What a beautiful arm she had! how white and 
round it looked, glowing through her unbraided 
hair, as the brush moved slowly in her hand. 
Why the child was crying! Poor little thing! 
to make herself so miserable because he was 
displeased with her; he had no idea she would 
He thought of the 
miller’s daughter they had been reading the 
night before from the beautifully illustrated 
Marie had her bridal 


presents. 


take it so much to heart. 


copy received among 
“They have not shed as many tears, 
Dear eyes, since first I knew them well.” 
If the provoking little witch would only ask 
him, how soon he would forgive her, and kiss 
them away; but the fuss was none of his! and 
so pride laid his head upon the pillow without 
the ‘* kiss of peace’’ that would have cost him 
so little effort, since only self-love and not deep 
feeling was involved, while the great sobs that 
Marie could not stifle shook her whole frame. 

Up to that late moment, she thought he 
would come towards her for a good-night kiss, 
and then she could have held out no longer; 
but this had never happened before, it would 
break her heart ; she loved him so passionately, 
that coldness without anger would have made 
her wretched ; she could never, never sleep in 
this miserable mood, he must speak to her, 
and kiss her, come what would! and she had 
been angry at him in her own heart for want- 
ing to give up her way for his sister’s, never 
mind what he had done and said, she had been 
to blame; but she had never asked anybody’s 
pardon, since she had been grown, and he cer- 
tainly had said dreadful things; and so she 
stood irresolute for a moment, and then swept 
across the room to the bedside, and kneeling, 
like a humble little penitent as she was, at the 
shrine of her idolatry, she sobbed out: ‘‘ Oh, 
darling, do not be cross with me; I can’t bear 
it, dear; it is breaking my heart !”’’ 

Generous man again, since it had cost him 
neither confession nor humiliation, and it was 
certainly very disagreeable to be on bad terms ; 
he raised her from the floor, and assured her 
that she was forgiven. 

You 


been very cross, not at all like yourself, the 


must acknowledge that you have 
whole evening,’ he could not forbear saying ; 
and her, ‘Oh, yes, yes, I know I have; but if 
you knew how miserable I have been all the 


hil when I was 


while, and how I longed, even 

walking with Mr. Fowler, to come and beg you 
to love me,’’ was all that could have been de- 
sired; for if he had had any remote suspicions 
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that he had been at all to blame in the matter, 
they were thus laid at rest, and he could reflect 
on his own magnanimity towards his offending 
wife, at leisure. 


(To be continued.) 
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Tue Lirr.e Ones.—Do you ever think how 
much work a child does ina day? How, from 
sunrise to sunset, the dear little feet patter 
around—to us, so aimlessly. Climbing up 
here, kneeling down there, running to another 
place but never still. Twisting and turning, 
rolling, reaching and doubling, as if testing 
every bone and muscle for future use. It is 
very curious to watch it. One who does so 
may well understand the deep breathing of the 
rosy little sleeper, as, with one arm tossed over 
its curly head, it prepares for the next day’s 
gymnastics. Tireless through the day, till that 
time comes, as the material love that so pa- 
tiently accommodates itself, hour after hour, 
to its thousand wants and caprices, real or 
fancied. A busy creature is a little child: to 
be looked upon with awe as well as delight, as 
its clear eye looks trustingly into faces that to 
God and man have essayed to wear a mask. 
As it sits down in its little chair to ponder pre- 
cociously over the white lie you thought it 
‘*funny”’ to tell it. 
your knees, it says, thoughtfully, in a tone 
that should provoke a tear, not a smile, ‘‘If I 
don’t believe it.”’ A lovely and yet a fearful 
thing is that little child. 


As, rising and leaning on 


Fema.e Sociery.—You know my opinion of 
Without it we should degene- 
This observation applies with 


female society. 
rate into brutes. 
tenfold force to young men and those who are 
in the prime of manhood. For, after a certain 
time of life, the literary man may make a shift 
(a poor one I grant) to do without the society 
of ladies. Toa young man nothing is so im- 
portant as a spirit of devotion; (next to his 
Creator) to some amiable woman, whose image 
may occupy his heart, and guard it from pollu- 
tion, which besets it on all sides. A man ought 
to choose his wife, as Mrs. Primrose did her 
wedding-gown, for qualities that\‘‘ wear well.’’ 
One thing, at Jeast, is true, that N matrimony 
has its cares, celibacy has no pleasure. A 
Newton, oramere scholar, may find employment 
in study ; a man of literary taste can receive in 
books a powerful auxiliary; but a man must 
havea bosom friend and children round him to 
cherish and support the dreariness of old age. 
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BY LUCY 


** Bertie is tired now; he must shut his little 
eyes, and go tosleep quickly,” said the fair young 
mother, tenderly, as she laid the little one upon 
his bed, smoothed back the goleen curls from 
his white brow, and, half unconsciously, it 
seemed, pressed repeated kisses there. 

‘* Will mamma stay with Bertie?’ pleaded 
the child. 

‘** Yes, darling, if you will go to sleep so soon 
as to wake in time for dinner,’’ she replied ; ‘I 
will sit here and write a letter to Uncle James.”’ 

Then the sleepy little eyes, so full of a satis- 
fied, loving look, watched the sad, sweet wo- 
man, to whose mourning robes they were not 
yet accustomed, till the blue-veined lids fell 
before them, and shut him in dream-land. 
Still Angie May’s paper lay blank before her, 
save the fairly traced date, which she had 
readily set down. After a time she drew a 
letter from her pocket, and read it again and 
again. At length, taking her pen, she wrote a 
few words rapidly, then stopped as suddenly as 
she had commenced; and, leaning her head, 
upon her hand, burst inte tears. Just then 
she heard a carriage stop, and a moment later 
the street door close and a cheerful voice call- 
in; 


Angie in the hall, Hastily wiping her eyes, 


a3 


sh 


a 


3 stepped to the landing. 
‘*Ah, there you are! 
said Mrs. Laselle. 


Shall I come up?” 
O yes, please do. I am right glad you 
have come.’’ 

‘‘T was hoping to find you in the garden 
among your flowers this bright morning,”’’ said 
Aunt Sophie, as she grasped the extended 
hand, and noticed the traces of tears. 

‘**T have been there; but now Bertie is asleep, 
and I promised to sit with him.’’ 

‘*Ah, how sweetly the little cherub looks! 
Shall we not waken him ?”’ 
‘“*O no, he sleeps soundly. But lay aside 
your things.”’ 

**Yes, I will for just an hour; then your 
Uncle Charles will call for us, for I promised 
Emma that we would bring you and Bertie to 


dinner.’’ 


**Did you !’’—and an expression of pleasure 
flashed in the dark eyes, followed immediately 
by a shadow as she added: ‘‘ But I ought to 
write to brother James to-day.” 

‘* Will not this evening or to-morrow do as 
well ?”’ 


14* 
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GODFREY. 


him 


letter from 
last night, asking me to take the care of his 


**Perhaps so. I had this 
boy while he shall be gone to Europe, and it 
should have an immediate reply.”’ 

‘‘ Indeed, I think he would allow you time 
for deliberation upon a step of such moment.”’ 

**T needed no time, for I knew instantly that 
I could not possibly take the child; but this 
morning I find it a more difficult task than I 
expected to tell his father, without wounding 
his feelings ; I pity poor James so; it would kill 
me to have Bertie grow like his Richard, yet 
the child was once very lovely and winning. 
his mother died when he was so 
small, and I fear he has had little judicious 


Poor boy! 


care,.”’ 
‘‘But is not here an opportunity to do good 


which you cannot afford to lose? He may be- 


come a noble man through your loving care.’’ 
‘* You certainly would not advise me to take 

him !’’ exclaimed Mrs. May, in surprise. 

till I know the circum- 

stances more fully; but, if he needs unusual 


*““T cannot advise 
care, you have plenty of time to bestow it upon 
him; and this interest outside of yourself will 
be a blessing to you.” 

**Oh, but you don’t know Richard Warren ; 
he is a vrofane, passionate boy, by whom I 
could never be induced to permit my Bertie to 
be influenced. It is too late for me to hope to 
lead him to good, even if I had much more 
confidence in my ability to govern children well 
than I can have.”’ 

‘“Too late !’? echoed Aunt Sophie, incredu- 
lously. ‘* How old is he ?”’ 

“He is only twelve, I know,’ replied Mrs. 
May; ‘“‘but the character is usually so far 
moulded by that age that one may readily pro- 
phesy a boy’s future. It would be grievous 
wrong to expose my fatherless child to such an 
evil example.”’ 

‘‘And do you expect, dear Angie, to guard 
your darling’s boyhood fromallevil influences ?”’ 

‘*T hope, at least, that he may not have an 
evil companion in his home.” 

‘‘So would I hope, too; yet I cannot see 
that you have a right to thrust aside this plain 
opportunity for doing good lest evil should 
come to your boy. I am not willing to believe 
that Richard is already so depraved that you 
need to fear his influence here beneath your 
eye, while you may be the means, in God’s 
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sading him to a noble manhood. 
not decide upon the matter lightly; take 
time for thought and prayer. Remember that 
own little one may be left motherless 
s you think of the needs of your nephew. 

not look upon the decision with reference to 


mere inclination; but consider your duty in 
the case. If you feel it to be right, look to 
God for aid, and He will aid you. It appears 
to me that you may make this larger field of 


duty a means for insuring growth of character. 
But you must see this yourself before it will be 
right to guide yourself by my opinion. If you 
not willing to take more care and more 

r the mere sake of the good which you 
| do well to let your brother 
You will 


not find it an easy task to teach a headstrong 


y do, you wi 





< farther for a home for his child. 
boy to love the right. Your patience and your 
faith will both be tried ; but I predict that they 
will When you 


grow stronger by each trial. 


take this duty, fully realizing that it is for God 
and good that you doit, you have a new source 
of strength within you in your growing trust 
If you do all that is in your power 


vr one of His little ones, you may well look to 
Him for aid in leading your own forward. Rich- 
ard Warren had a Christian mother; your love 


for her memory and for your brother will enable 


you tosee the good inthe boy, asastranger might 
not do, and thus you may hope to strengthen 
but if 


would endanger the moral safety of your child 





that good ; you earnestly feel that you 


by allowing his cousin to share your care, and 
no prayer will help you above this feeling, I 
cannot advise you to risk harm to him to whem 
you owe a mother’s duty. We cannot see our 
Father’s guidance of others ; but I believe that, 
if we look as we should, we may each see it for 


” 


ourselve 


As Aunt Sophie saw the sad, appealing look 
ich Mrs. May raised to the portrait 


1? 


wall, the tears welled into her eyes, and she 


wh on the 


continued :— 
‘‘ Porg 
grief as I urge 





ive me, dear Angie, if I seem to forget 
We 
cannot yet know why in one short month you 
should be deprived of the and 


judgment on which you have so loved 


your you to be strong. 


strong arm 
manly 


’ 
to ie 


an, and called upon to assume a weightier 
care than you have ever shared; but we know 
that One ‘who seeth the end from the begin- 
love.’’ 


ning’ has ordered it in 


But 
Richard needs a master,’’ ejaculated Mrs. May. 


‘‘Oh, if he were only living to aid me! 


‘If you can teach him to govern himself,”’ 
Aunt Sophie responded ; ‘‘ it will be better than 
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master’s control. When your husband 
both had 
hearts full of plans for the good of his parish- 
Thank God for your beautiful past! 


any 
was living, you your hands and 
ioners. 
and try to make the future as worthy, though 
you must often long for the wonted words of 
appreciation and encouragement.”’ 

Angie May knew that Mrs. Laselle’s was no 
mere wordy sympathy, which could dispassion- 
ately advise another to assume a difficult duty, 
and Aunt Sophie well understood the earnest, 
conscientious nature of the pastor’s young 
had 
beautiful union, and the good she was confi- 
dent they might do. As his death 
been keenly felt as a personal loss, her real 
grief had enabled her to soothe the first bitter- 
ness of the grief of her young friend as no one 
do. She 


affection 


widow. She rejoiced in their ideally 


had also 


had seen too the almost 
the 


mother’s heart now clung to the boy, who was 


else could 
idolatrous with which young 
so like his father; and while she felt that the 
education of this precious child might be the 
worthy work of the doting mother, she yet saw 
the danger to both which might arise from this 
undivided duty. She did not fear, as she might 
different that Mrs. 
May would spoil her boy by over-indulgence. 
feared that the 
goodness and purity, which were 


have done for a nature, 


more conscientiousness 
and love of 
now so beautiful in her young friend’s charac- 
ter, might become so morbidly active as to 
rob the boy of his boyishness and self-reliance 
now, and unfit him for the realities of after life. 
She that 
healthy and natural influence over the child, if 


knew Angie would exert a more 
he did not have her undivided attention, and 
also that a larger grasp of duties would be better 
for her. 
had been enlisted for the motherless boy, and 


Besides this, her womanly sympathies 


assuring herself that, if Mrs. May should once 
attempt to overcome the evil effects of previous 
training, she would not readily yield to any 
difficulties, she was almost ready to advise 
that the trial should be made. 

A half day, amid the cheerful influences of 
Mrs. Laselle’s pleasant home, brought to the 
grief-worn woman her usual hopefulness and 
trust ; so that when at evening\she was once 
more seated to answer the appeal of her bro- 
ther, she looked upon his words in a new light. 
She was not now a coward, fearing every ap- 
proach of evil to her child, for she saw clearly 
that she did not wish to rear him to such hot- 
house virtue as must needs shrivel in the day 
of trial. 
thoughts for him afar from her, and consider 


No, she would put those strong, selfish 

















only the possibility of her influencing her bro- 
ther’s son for good. She had no vain confidence 
in her power to do so; yet the duty had been 
offered her, and she could not now feel that she 
had a right to thrust it carelessly aside. In 
this mood she wrote to her brother, asking him 
to bring Richard himself, and promising to 
retain him with her, unless she should be sure 
that 
sterner discipline than hers. 

Mr. Warren was not blind to the faults of his 


son, for they had been often thrust upon his 


it would be better for him to be under 


notice of late; neither did he wish his sister to 
enter, without warning, upon the task which he 
foresaw would require such constant wisdom 
Mrs. May 
listened, with flushed cheeks, while the strong 


and tact for its accomplishment. 


man’s voice quivered as he told her of the 
Just 


unusually conscious of it, since his pride had 


waywardness of his child. now he was 


lately been keenly wounded by the boy’s ex- 
pulsion from school; because he could not, by 
any possible means, be made to retract the 
saucy words he had flung at his teacher in a 
moment of passion. ‘‘I must, I fear,’’ con- 
tinued Mr. Warren, sadly, ‘‘send him to sea 
on board a whaler, so soon as he shall be a few 
I think that will tame him.’’ 

**Tt will be better to enlist his indomitable 
will against his other faults, and change his 


years older. 


false pride for a true,’’ mildly replied Mrs. May. 

‘Thank you, dear Angie, for implying that 
You can effect it, if 
anybody, for you will soon find that there is 


the change is possible. 
good in the boy. any reference to his angel 
mother touches his feelings in an instant, and 
he is really kind-hearted. It seems to me he 
is a strange child, with so much of good and so 
much of evil in his composition; but I cannot 
avoid feeling very much discouraged about 
him, since the evil has seemed to be growing 
out of all proportion with the good.”’ 

‘We are all strange, but we have God fora 
Father,’’ replied his sister. And the simple 
words were eloquent to him of a trust in human 
nature, because of its being the work of an in- 
finitely wise and infinitely holy God. 

It is not our purpose to linger upon the daily 
life of Mrs. May and her young companions, or 
to note the frequent, welcome visits of Aunt 
Sophie at their cottage home. 

Richard Warren had been with his 
about three months, when one day, just 


aunt 
after 
dinner, Farmer Albertson brought some early 
apples. 
ance with the good-humored man, and had been 


The boy had already made acquaint- 


promised a visit at the farm-house soon; so he 
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eagerly begged his aunt that this afternoon 
Mrs. 
knew no objection, and when Mr. Albertson 


might be the promised holiday. May 
expressed the pleasure it would give him to 
gratify the boy, she readily consented. Then 
laying his brown hand upon the sunny curls 
of little 

‘*And why may not this little man have a 


sertie, the kind farmer said— 
ride, too? I wish the wagon were fit for his 
mamma, for our folks would be delighted to see 
you all.” 

Mrs. May smiled, while rapid, motherly feel- 
ings were reasoned away; then replied— 

‘*T suppose 
must learn that 
Then, after a little thought, she added, ‘‘ Bertie 


mother and her birdling, too, 


time must bring changes.’’ 


may go with you if you like, and I will follow, 

when I[ have written a letter, for I have been 

wishing to visit Mrs. Albertson.’’ 
Angie was glad in the children’s glee, till 


they drove away; then with a little sigh, fol- 
lowed by immediate self-chiding for her fool- 
The letter 


was hastily written, and she was soon ready to 


ishness, she went to her writing. 
start upon her walk. As she went out, she 
met Mrs. Laselle at the door. <A few words ex- 
plained their purposes, and assured her of 
Aunt Sophie’s satisfaction in this opportunity 
Mrs. 
Laselle could easily understand Angie’s uneasi- 


for visiting with her at Mr. Albertson’s. 


ness in thus sending the little one away from 
her for the first time since his father’s death, 
and she was less ready to blame the feeling 
than Mrs. May herself. ‘‘I said the 
young mother, ‘‘ what exceeding danger there 


see,”’ 
is of my injuring my boy by over care. 1 cer- 
tainly wish to teach him manliness and self- 
dependence.”’ 

‘*You wish him to meet your ideal,’’ re- 
sponded Mrs. Laselle, smiling; ‘‘ but I prophesy 
that he will not be very manly till he is old 
enough to cut away his curls, and put on pan- 
ties. You must not expect an old head on 
young shoulders.”’ 

‘Oh, indeed I do not! I 


searce avoid wishing that Bertie might always 


sometimes can 


I so fear 
I love his 


childishness, and yet I wish him to be a noble 


remain as now, my pet, my baby. 
that he will grow away from me. 
man. You will be at no loss to understand my 
feelings.’’ 

‘*No, you long for perfection for him just as 
you long for it in yourself; yet it is well that 
you should be ready to love him spite of many 
faults and foibles. You already love your little 
nephew.’’ 

‘‘Yes, indeed, much more than I expected 





to; he isa very much better boy than I thought 
to find him. I have as yet had only glimpses 
of his fiery temper, and he is really a truthful 
and alfectionate boy. I have had no occasion 
to try my will in opposition to his, for he has 
been as anxious to please me as I could wish. 
I must patiently help him to raise his standard 
of right, and to overcome the bad habits which 
he would not have contracted if his mother had 
lived.”’ 

Talking as they walked, the way seemed 
short to thetwo ladies. As they came in sight 
of Mr. Albertson’s, they saw a sulky at the 
gate. Both quickened their pave, as Angie 
exclaimed— 

‘*That is Dr. Holton’s horse! can anything 
have happened?’’ A few steps more, and Ber- 
tie’s cries of pain came to her ear. She ran 
forward, her quick imagination preparing her 
for almost anything, as she heard those pitiful 
cries, and then mingled exclamations of pity 
and encouragement. Fora second, she stopped 
upon the threshold to recall her failing breath, 
as she saw her precious child with one side of his 
face all covered with the blood which seemed 
still rapidly oozing from a wounded eye, strug- 
gling in fright and pain to avoid the efforts of 
tl and Mrs. 
It was but a second, when stepping 
ealmly forward she said, in a low, encouraging 


1e doctor Albertson to dress the 


wound. 


tone, as she threw off her shawl, ‘‘ Mother has 


come, birdling ; Bertie must not cry any more ; 


it will make his little eye worse.”’ 


That voice was like a charm to him, and for 
When 
drew the sobs again, the mother 


a time he lay quietly upon her breast. 
the pain 
checked them wisely and soothingly, while she 
te nderly washed the poor little face. As she 
drew back the blood-clotted curl, and gently 
washed away the gore, the gaping cuts in his 
precious flesh were terrible to her, but not so 
terrible as the first view had been. The tears 
were loosed for an instant by gratitude, and 
there was a quiver in her voice as she mur- 
mured, encouragingly: ‘‘ Bertie must be a man, 
and let mother fix it just as Dr. Holton says. 
They are cruel gashes, but not so dreadful as we 
thought, for Bertie’s dear little blue 
here.”’ 

Tos, Se 


‘*though most likely it will swell badly for a 


eye is 


eye is safe,”’ said the doctor, 


day or two. It was a narrow chance for it, but 
It is well you 
Mr. Al- 
bertson hoped you would not come till it was 
dressed ; 
right kind of stuff to do better than we. 


his healthy flesh will heal soon. 
came in, for erying was bad for him. 


but I knew you were made of the 


He is 
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a nice little man, and will know that I would 
not hurt him one of these days; but mother is 
the sure help in time of trouble for little folks.” 

After adding some directions to prevent scars, 
Dr. Holton bowed himself out. Then the Al- 
bertsons repeated again and again their expres- 
sions of regret that such an accident had hap- 
pened there. Mrs. Albertson said that she had 
kept close watch of the .boys from the time of 
their arrival till a few minutes before Bertie’s 
fall, and they had seemed to be playing so 
quietly she never thought of danger for them. 
Mrs. May assured the kind-hearted woman that 
she was confident that it had been through no 
fault of hers that he had fallen, and entreated 
her not to blame herself, since he might have 
The 
ladies went to see the place where he had fallen, 


hurt him when she was watching him. 


and their feelings of gratitude were deepened 
by the sight of sharp, jagged slate stone which 
had so cut above and below the eye without 
doing more serious harm. Angie folded her 
boy more closely in her arms as her thanks 
involuntarily arose to Him who watcheth the 
Bertie was 


h his 


sparrow’s fall. In a short time 
ready to play with Richard; and thoug 
little wounded face so strongly appealed to his 
mother’s sympathies during the afternoony a 
lively feeling of gratitude was also active for 
him, and for Richard’s evident sympathy and 
tender care of him. With almost motherly 
pride, Mrs. May called the attention of Aunt 
Sophie to his unusual gentleness and patience 
with the little one, and each rejoiced in this 
new phase of his charactef. 

When the time for leaving came, after a 
pleasant visit, all were cordially invited to come 
again soon; but Richard was urged most, since 
the good farmer and his wife were very unwill- 
ing that he should lose the many boyisk plea- 
sures he had anticipated by his devotion to his 
little cousin. Mrs. May gladly acceded to their 
wishes, and it was arranged that the next time 
Mr. Albertson went to market Richard should 
return with him; and Mrs. Albertson assured 
him that then she would see that a favorite 
nephew of hers should be there to introduce 
him to his haunts in the barns and orchard. 
Richard seemed embarrassed by_their hearty 
praise and kindness, and hardly recovered his 
spirits during their homeward ride. 

In the years which followed, Mrs. Laselle 
found her acquairtance with Mrs. May and her 
boys the source of much happiness. She saw 
that the domestication of the boy with her 
friend had been a great blessing to each. As 
the years rolled on, he seemed at once com- 
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panion and elder son to the mother, and pro- 
tector and champion for the gentle Herbert. 
Mrs. May was sure that she loved him witha 
motherly love, for he was to her a child of many 
hopes and prayers. She guarded sacredly in 
her heart the trials which she had with him 
during the first year of his stay with her, when 





she had so firmly and wisely made common 
cause with him against his faults. 

When her brother returned to his native land, 
he was deeply grateful to her, but willingly left 
his son with her stiil, since thus he gratified 
both. When Richard was fitted for college, 
Mrs. May removed, that she might still furnish 
a home for him, and there among the students 
her gentle womanly influence was widely felt 
for good. The same activity, intelligence, and 
strong will which had made his early boyhood 
so reckless, now, under the guidance of noble 
principles, insured his success. 

When, after several years of absence, the 
little family returned to the cottage which was 
so dear to them, Dr. Richard Warren needed 
not to wait for the practice which is often so 
slow in coming ; and his immediate popularity 
was asource of gratification to her who rejoiced 
still more in the sterling worth of his character. 
Angie also heartily sympathized in his hopes 
and his happiness, as, a few years later, he 
wooed and won a sweet young girl whom she 
had long loved. About the time of their mar- 
riage, Mrs. May proposed that she should again 
leave her cottage home that she might be with 
Herbert during his college course. 

** Yes, Mother May,’’ said Richard, earnestly, 
“‘T must bid you go. Emily and I shall miss 
you sadly, but we shall not need you so much 
as Herbert and his classmates will do, though 
his natural tastes will save him from many a 
snare from which I believe nothing but your 
strong and gentle influence could have saved 
me. Yes, go; and if, at Herbert’s graduation, 
as many grateful young men shall carry remem- 
brances of your unvarying kindness, disinte- 
restedness, and cheerful Christian consistency 
into their several spheres of active life, to 
stand between them and evil, as when I left our 
Alma Mater, you may well congratulate your 
self upon the good you have been able to do.”’ 

A little time after Dr. Warren and his bride 
were settled in the cottage, Aunt Sophie came 
to pass an evening with them. She found 
them enjoying a letter from Mrs. May. Con- 
tinuing the animated conversation, Dr. Warren 
said :— 

‘* You know we were so delighted that auntie 


could have the same pleasant tenement which 
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we occupied. Now she tells us that she has 
taken a younger brother of my old chum, to 
complete their little family. If I were not the 
happiest man in the world, I should certainly 
wish I were a boy again, that I might be with 
them.”’ 

“Yes,” laughingly responded Emily; ‘‘ and 
I would not wonder if you should pick your- 
self up and follow them, man as you are, for I 
do not see how you will endure their long 
absence.”’ 

‘¢T know who will love dearly to go with me 
when I do so,”’ replied the young man. ‘ Do 
you know, Aunt Sophie, that our mutual ad- 
miration, respect, and love for Aunt Angie were 
the first bond of sympathy between my wife 
and myself, and that the tie has lost none of 
its strength while so many others have been 
weaving ?’’ 

‘*f guessed as much,’’ replied Mrs. Laselle. 
‘* You certainly have reason to love your aunt, 


’ 


for she has been like a mother to you.”’ 

‘‘Yes, indeed; and you can never realize 
how true and faithful a mother, since you know 
so little how bad a boy I was before I came to 
her. I wonder and shudder, myself, as memory 
recalls those days of recklessness and false 
pride. Then I gloried in my freedom from 
restraint. I liked the name, Wild Dick, which 
I had richly earned, and pitied those boys who 
had not spirit enough to follow me in my rude 
career. At first I had been actuated by mere 
boyish love of sport, but, gradually, as I had 
fallen oftener among evil companions, I had 
gained bad habits. Those who took care of me 
either foolishly indulged or angrily punished 
me. They began to call me a bad boy, and 
having the reputation, I was willing to deserve 
it. My naturally violent temper often led me 
into difficulties, but I pushed my way through 
them, till, in a fit of passion, I was grossly in- 
solent to my teacher at school, and could not 
be induced to retract. My father took me in 
hand, but I told him, and I meant it too, that 
I would not yield were it to save my life. He 
could not contend with such a will as mine, 
but, in the conversation, he chanced to refer to 
my angel mother, and I sobbed outright. This, 
at first, gave him hope for me, but though he 
thus saw a key to my better nature, he had 
not the tact to turn it. I would not believe, at 
his representation, that my mother would wish 
me todemean myself to apologize to the teacher, 
since I insisted that he had been unjust to me. 
My father was very angry with me, and talked 
very severely to me before he wrote to Aunt 


Angie in my behalf. I know that his love for 














his sister so contended with his fatherly feeling 
as he wrote, that he did not urge her to take 
me, and searcely expected that she would. 
Thanks to my aunt’s strong love duty, and 
your timely sympathy for the wayward, mother- 
less boy, which makes me owe you such an 
account of myself as may show you the good to 
which you prompted, I was permitted to come. 

‘On the morning of father’s departure, he 
talked with me very seriously and earnestly. 
I began to realize that I should by and by be 
aman, and that it must depend upon myself 
whether I would be respected or despised. As 
my father closed by saying, ‘ Your aunt believes 
that you will be a good boy; do not disappoint 
her,’ I gratified him by saying— 

““*T will try, father. I will be just as good as 
I can be.’ 

*** You can be the dearest boy in the world,’ 
he responded, as the tears started in his eyes. 
Five minutes more, and he was gone; then I 
loved him better than I had ever done before. 

‘* Aunt Angie was glad to see my love for my 
father, as she was always glad at any sign of 
good feeling. With her, I found it easy to be 
good. Idid not then realize that she consulted 
anything save her own pleasure in so con- 
stantly providing me with amusements which 
should keep me near her. I supposed she 
liked to have boys playing ‘I Spy,’ in her flower- 
garden, making kites in the shed, or looking at 
pictures in the library, for I told her I had just 
as soon go in the street to play, as I had been 
accustomed. She did not like to have me in 
the street, and I was not anxious to go, since 
it was always pleasanter at home. She played 
with us sometimes, and she worked with us, 
too, to repair the mischief we so often did. I 
soon loved her too dearly to willingly offend 
her. She treated me and such young compan- 
ions as she chose for me, as gentlemanly boys, 
and we lost half our rudeness in her presence, 
but I fear the remaining half must have sorely 
tried her sometimes. I gained much from see- 
ing her government of Bertie; I knew she loved 
him better than her life, and I saw that the 
most unselfish love helped her to be so firm in 
punishing his little faults. Thus my wilfulness 
was slumbering. I was beginning to think 
that I was, after all, a good boy, and that it 
was not so much my fault as my misfortune 
that bad words would occasionally drop from 
my tongue, or my heedlessness bring awkward 
accidents upon me. That afternoon when we 
visited at Mr. Albertson’s came as a turning 
point in my life. The slumbering temper 


waked, and was recognized in its deformity.”’ 
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‘* How so ?’’ said Aunt Sophie, in surprise. 

‘*T was angry with Bertie,’’ the young man 
continued, ‘‘and pushed him down upon a sharp 
stone. You remember the scene that followed, 
though not so distinctly as I. My anger was 
all changed to a bitter feeling of scorn for my- 
self, when I saw the dear little fellow’s bleed- 
ing face; I had thought myself growing good, 
and now I had been provoked by such a trifle, 
and done a worse thing in my anger than ever 
before. You would have pitied me most, if you 
could have seen my suffering when you followed 
Aunt Angie in; but no one then remarked the 
quiet boy who stood by the window trying to 
conceal the feelings which were far deeper than 
sympathy. I remember thinking, when Aunt 
Angie took the little one so calmly, that there 
could be nothing else so bad to her as doing 
wrong. I recollected then how her tears had 
fallen the day that Bertie repeated some of my 
naughty words, and my childish heart was 
more impressed by its interpretation of these 
actions than it could have been by words. I 
found some relief from the remorse which tor- 
tured me by amusing Bertie during the after 
noon; but the undeserved praise which was 
bestowed on me in consequence wounded me 
sorely, and so, after our return, I took my book 
and vainly tried to read, but soon threw it 
aside, and when auntie returned to the sitting- 
room, after putting Bertie in bed, I sat moodily 
upon the sofa. Seating herself by me, she 
drew me towards her, and, touching her soft 
lips to my brow, involuntarily spoke in the 
same sweet, caressing tone which so often 
oothed Bertie, saying: ‘ My dear Richie, auntie 
3 very sorry that you should have lost your 
good time for Bertie; but we will love you 
better because you have been so good, and you 
shall have the good time soon.’ I could contain 
my feelings no longer; but, trying to push her 
from me, I exclaimed: ‘Oh, don’t, don’t love 
me! Ihurt Bertie! I gotsomad! Oh, auntie, 
I never can be good!’ And for a few moments 
I sobbed violently upon the sofa arm. Very 
tenderly she drew me to her again, while her 
voice was inexpressibly full of love and pity 
as she murmured—‘ My poor, poor boy! How 
you must have suffered !’”’? Dr. Warren stopped 
a few moments; then said—‘‘ Yes, I do well to 
say that was the crisis of my life. Had I re- 
turned to my old associations that morning, 
perhaps my old companions would not long 
have noted any improvement in me; but had 
I been sent back to them after that evening’s 
conversation, I should have gone with new 
knowledge and new purposes in my heart, 
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which must have borne good fruit. I cannot be 
too thankful that I was permitted to remain 
with her through my happy boyhood and care- 
fully and wholesomely regulated college life, 
to fill my memory with sweet, grateful recol- 
lections of her, though that one ought of itself 


to have saved me.”’ 


**T remember,”’ 


said Emily, as her husband 
finished speaking, ‘‘more than one instance 
when Aunt Angie manifested almost the same 
strength of self-control and tenderness of man- 
ner as when Bertie’s eye was hurt.” 

‘*T do not doubt it,” replied Dr. Wafren ; 
**but in my profession I am often reminded of 
her by contrast. Only this afternoon I was 
salled in to dress a sore upon a man’s hand, 
merely because his wife, a strong, healthy wo- 
man, could not bear the sight of it. As she 
laid the necessary bandages upon the table and 
went to another room, with, it seemed to me, 
an affectation of delicacy, you or Aunt Angie 
would have pitied her.’ 

‘And she would no more have believed or 
understood their pity than the East Indian 
prince could realize the phenomena of ice when 
the philosopher sought so vainly to explain it 
to him,’’ said Mrs. Laselle, smiling, and the 
conversation was pleasantly turned upon the 
teachings of experience for those who are ready 
to learn. 

Aunt Sophie still loves to visit at the pleasant 
cottage which Mrs. May and her talented son 
now occupy. The noble, pure-minded, poet- 
souled Herbert now fills his fondly remembered 
father’s place as the village pastor, and loving 
hearts prophesy most hopefully of his future ; 
since his blameless life will add emphasis to 
his earnest words. His mother, whose perfect 
health and constant activity make her seem 
youthful still, sympathizes alike in his poetic 
visions, and his eager hopes forthe advancement 
of his people. The old love is also bright be- 
tween the mother and son and the cousin, who 
Dr. War- 
ren has built a large house upon the opposite 


might well claim a brother’s name. 


side of the street, and the interchange of neigh- 
borly kindnesses is constant. The doctor, 
whose fame has already extended to the neigh- 
boring city, has ever prospered in worldly 
affairs, while his sterling integrity commands 
the respect of his fellows. 

Indeed Angie May is blest in her two boys: 
the one eminently rich in all spiritual gifts; 
the other honest and honorable among men, 
full of practical wisdom, and looking with a 
loving faith, which shall in no wise lose its re- 
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ward, to those higher attainments whose influ- 
ence he is so glad to recognize in the friends 
who are dear to him. 


THE VISION. 

BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 
THE Vision was that of a worn out man 
Who had failed through life in every plan; 
Whose trembling steps, and whose thin, white hairs 
And furrowed brow spoke of worldly cares ; 
And he rang the changes once again 
On the sorrowful words “It might have been ;” 
Through a mist of tears and the veil of years, 
What he is, and he might have been, appears ; 
Had the serpent coiled in the glass revealed 
The sting that the sparkling wine concealed ? 
Had he stopped to think, as it touched his tongue, 
Of the sword that over the wine-cup hung, 
With a sharper edge, by a weaker thread, 
Than the one that hung o’er the courtier’s head ? 
But the buoyant heart of the youth was strong ; 
And the siren sang so sweet a song, 
And the rainbow hues of pleasure gave 
So fair a coloring to the wave, 
That he launched his barque on the sunny tide, 
In his wealth of health and his strength of pride. 
Ifa still small voice fell on his ear 
With his warning words, he did not hear; 
For the tempter’s tongue was never still, 
And there came no fear of future ill 
As he drifted down the stream of time 
Without a thought of the truth sublime 
That wine a mockery was, and they 
Who yielded to it became a prey 
To all the evils that in it lay; 
To horrors that words could not portray. 
So the years went on ere life’s goal was won, 
And the hopes of his youth died one by one. 
The love that could charm from common harm 
Dropped off, and his heart took no alarm. 
The friends of his earlier years were lost, 
Yet he still on the waves of wine was tost ; 
And he only thought, if he thought at all, 
Of the drink that hastens the drunkard’s fall, 
Till his trembling steps and quivering lips 
Were the seal and sign of life’s eclipse. 
And here at the end of life he stands 
Awake to the work of his own hands; 
And ringing the changes once again 
On the sorrowful words, “‘ It might have been.”’ 
Had he only listened in his youth 
To the words of wisdom and of truth, 
And walked in the path of temperance, 
And stood up to battie in its defence, 
Health and wealth and a well-earned fame 
Would then have waited upon his name, 
And the love that brings a sweet repose 
Woald have been his until life’s close. 
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Tuere’s nothing like beginning the year 
aright. Aw! confound it! I’ve singed my 
hair; right on the temple, too! Wish I was 
ible to afford a valet. It’s hard for a fellah 


like me to have to curl his own hair. Mean to 
keep a valet next year; make my wife pay for 
him. Won’t marry any woman that isn’t able 
to keep a valet for me. These tongs are always 
too hot or too cold. It’s enough to ruin a fel- 
lah’s temper to blister his fingers as I’ve done 
mine this morning. Nothing like beginning the 
year aright. I’ve got four hundred and fifty 
dollars capital, and it must be invested in busi- 
ness this very day. ’Tisn’t a very big capital, 
but I intend it shall bring me in about a thou- 
sand per cent. profit. Going to invest in the 
matrimonial stocks. I must contrive to exist on 
that four hundred and fifty until I find a girl 
that ll consider it a pleasure to take care of 


me—aw ! 


Wish this mirror was a little bigger ; 
can’t decide whether the tails of my coat set 
just right about my heels or not. Can’t see 
for the life of me why these cheap boarding- 
houses don’t afford fellahs more mirror; it 
don’t cost anything to keep ’em after they ’re 
once got, and this confining a fellah’s reflec- 
tions to fourteen by twenty inches is decidedly 
stingy. 

Nine o’clock! Haven’t been up so early for 
six months before. Must hurry up, and get to 
the club-house in time to hook on to Bangs ; 
he’s got the entrée everywhere; and, since 
‘*birds of a feather flock together,’’ and it’s 
known that he’s as rich as a Pike’s Peak nug- 
get, I°ll get the credit of being ditto. He’ll 
make a wry face when he sees me coming, and 
he ’ll give me a polite hint that he don’t care 
about taking me round with him; but I’m 
near-sighted, and unless I happen to be looking 
through my eyeglass I sha’n’t see the hint, 
and of course can’t take it. He told me once 
that if it wasn’t that I dressed so confoundedly 
well, he wouldn’t tolerate me—aw! I knew it 
before he said it. Fact is, I’ve got a genius for 
dressing well; it’s my voeation, and it’s a pity 
it shouldn’t be developed for want of means. 
I’ve been in an agony for six weeks about my 
dress on this occasion, for fear I couldn’t get 
trusted for a suit that would do. As it was, I 
had to pay for the coat. Too bad! but there 
won’t be another coat like it to be seen out to- 
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“MISS SLIMMENS. 


day. It’s three inches longer than the latest. 
I’m in love with it; only I’m afraid Ill muddy 
my skirts at the crossings. If I do, I’ll be no 
worse than the women. If they can afford to 
soil their silks, I needn’t be too particular about 
my coat tails. 

Who’s that knocking? Breakfast? No! 
none of your cheap tea and codfish toast to-day. 
And tell the landlady not to forget to subtract 
it from the bill. Thank goodness, I shall have 
a chance to make up to-day for the privations 
I’ve put myself to in order to keep myself in 
suitable gloves and cravats. This ‘‘ aching 
void’’ will be filled for once. Great institution, 
New Year’sis! The chicken-salad, and sherry, 
and handsome dresses, and fine parlors, and 
the chance to get acquainted when one goes 
around with a first-class fellah like Bangs. 

Now, where’s my gloves? Deah, how care- 
less! I’ve laid my hair-brush down on them, 
and there’s a spot of grease as big as a pea 
right on the back of one of them. What shall 
Ido! Ican’t get another pair this morning, 
and it ’ll be enough to ruin my reputation to 
wear these. Bangs won’t have half the respect 
for me, if he sees it. It ’ll bother me all day, 
that grease-spot will! I wish I could get a 
full-length view of myself before I set out. I 
believe I’ll happen into Taylor’s on my way 
up; the mirrors there are satisfactory. 


Hallo, Bangs! justintime! I’d have missed 
you if I’d been five minutes later. I knew 
you’d like my company, as we both visit in 
the same set, you know, and it’s lonesome for 
a fellah running round by himself. Now, Bangs, 
I’ll tell you, confidentially, what I want. I 
want you to point out all the eligibles on our 
route—aw! you understand. Do you notice 
the fit of this coat ?.A fellah never has a coat 
fit like that twice ina lifetime. If I don’t make 
a ten-strike before this suit gets out of date, 
I’m afraid I’ll never do it. Seems to me rich 
girls aren’t 4s common as I used to think they 
were. You see, when I started in life, I hada 
little money and plenty of good looks, and says 
I to myself—“ Fitzquisite, you don’t like either 
mental or physical exertion ; in short, you don’t 
like to work. You’ve got taste, you ’re hand- 
some, you.*re stylish—aw ! and why shouldn’t 
you get some nice woman to agree to take care 
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of you, in exchange for bestowing upon her 
such an uncommon husband?’’ That’s the 
way I put the question, you see. But somé- 
how it’s kind of hard work, after all. The 
girls are willing, I don’t doubt; but there’s 
always a father, or a mother, or somebody to 
institute inquiries about my funds in bank, 
etc., you see. Don’t seem to consider my style 
as proper return for cash down. Very unrea- 
sonable—stupid of ‘em, in fact. I’ve been 
thinking lately that perhaps a widow would 
suit me best. They’re impressible; widows 
are; and if they take a fancy to a fellah, 
there ’s nobody to interfere, and allthat. They 
like short engagements, too; and J should pre- 
fer a short engagement, on.some accounts. Ac- 
counts? Yes. Ha! ha! Sly fellah, you are, 
Bangs. 

Going in here? All right. Double front, 
four-story, highly expensive mansion, nice 
place to call. Any young folks? No? Well, 
there ’ll be good eating, no doubt, and I’m 
willing to attend to that first. 


Hope I made an impression there, Bangs. 
Nicest lot of girls we ’ve called on yet. Splen- 
did dressing, furniture extra, table superb. 
That girl with the curls that you talked to so 
exclusively, she ’d suit me toa T. I was pro- 
voked at your giving her such a small chance 
to observe me. I do believe you were envious 
of me-—-aw! old fellow, and kept me ont of 
sight on purpose. Sucheyes! and such a lace 
cape! S’pose she’s the daughter of old Pack- 
ingcase? How much is he said to be worth? 
Three-quarters of a million, and only two cbil- 
dren? Haw! I’d like to keep up the acquaint- 
ance there. Of course the pretty girl with the 
eurls is one of the daughters? No? Only a 
niece, and so poor that her uncle has to dress 
her? Don’t say so! That shows how a fellah 
can get takenin. It would have been just my 
luck to have gone on with the acquaintance, 
and let her have married me in less than a 
month ; and then she’d have been in a pretty 
fix, with a husband to provide for, and nothing 
to doit with. You see, I’m not as selfish as 
some. I don’t think of my own disappointment 
I wish you’d just 
take a look behind me, now we ’re in the street, 
and see if the seam in my coat is started any. 
That awkward person who stepped on the tails 
as we were coming down the stairs almost tore 
them off. I felt like tapping him with my cane ; 
and he only laughed, and didn’t apologize. It 
was just a mean piece of spite, because he 
could not back out of a parlor as gracefully as 
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as much as I do of hers. 





some others. I like New Year’s calls, Bangs ; 
you see a fellah don’t have to talk much ; don’t 
try his conversational powers. It’s mighty 
sight easier to drink a glass of wine than to 
think up something nice to say; and there’s 
always plenty of cold turkey and sweet-cake. 
But I wish you wouldn’t hurry so; it puts me 
out of breath, so that I can’t do justice to my- 
self when I’m introduced. I know yon’ve got 
two or three hundred calls to make yet, and 
that if I can’t keep up, I’m at liberty to drop 
behind; but I think it would be a little more 
mannerly if you’d just get a carriage, and take 
a fellah around—aw! If I had your money, 
1’d do it for you. 


That was a mortal homely woman, Bangs. 
I’m glad we didn’t stay any longer, for fear 
she ’d spoil my appetite. You should think it 
would have been spoiled long ago, the way I’ve 
indulged it to-day? Never mind—New Year’s 
comes but once a year. I guess that young 
lady—Miss Mudge, did you say ?—chose her 
friend as a set-off, as people put black velvet 
under diamonds. Aw, what a sparkling crea- 
ture she is—Miss Mudge. Seems to me she 
looked at you with rather a favorable eye—eh, 
Bangs! But that aunt of hers, in the green 
silk dress with the yellow trimmings, she made 
me shudder, positively. Can’t stand to see a 
woman dressed in such horrid taste; haven’t 
got the nerve. Don’tsayso! Really! I never 
should have guessed it. Dressed so plainly, 
too! Shouldn’t wonder if that was just the 
chance I am after. I did hope for a little more 
youth and beauty ; but if the bank-book is O K, 
that’s the main point. Exactly ! and of course 
she ’ll be eternally grateful for a handsome 
fellah like me falling in Jove with a plaim old 
maid like her. Very, very rich; but knows-she’s 
homely, and has come here to pass off for Miss 
Mudge’s poor relation, so that if she ever does 
get an offer, she ’ll be sure it’s for love of her- 
self, and not her fortune! Precisely! Ha! ha! 
And she ’ll be delighted when a charming young 
gentleman, who doesn’t suspect she ’s- worth a 
cent in the world, lays his heart and: hand at 
her feet. Now, Bangs, I want you toaid: and 
assist me in this matter. If you will,.I’ll give 
you the receipt for the hair-oil I use; which: is 
the highest proof of gratitude I could’ possibly 
afford. I flatter myself there isn’t another head 
of hair like mine in the city, all owing to the 
faithful application of that oil. I give two hours 
a day to my hair, on an average. It. bears 
cultivation, hair does; labor put on that is 
never wasted. Some people cultivate: their 
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brains, and let their hair run wild; but that 
isn’t my way—aw! Supposing you promise to 
take me round there again to-morrow evening ; 
you want to see the younger Miss Mudge, you 
know, and I’ll devote myself to the elder. 
Hope she ’ll dispense with that green silk. I 
shudder yet at the bare thought of it. 

Did you see those fellahs look round after us, 
Bangs? Everybody looks twice at me when I’m 
out ; surprised, you see, that anybody can be so 
confounded good-looking. And then the way I 
swing my whalebone ; that usually attracts at- 
tention; ’tisn’t every one has the knack. I 
practise it in my room ; practice makes perfect. 
’Twould embarrass some folks to be admired 
so much, especially by the women ; but I bear 
it like a martyr; got used to it, you see; don’t 
feel so modest as I did at first. Naturally very 
retiring, but can’t help being good-looking, 


can I? 


He’s got rid of me at last; just walked away 
and left me. Cool. I stuck to him as long 
as I could; but, the fact is, the wine I’ve 
taken has got into my head, or feet, I don’t 
know which. Bangs hinted that I was drunk, 
and that he was ashamed of me. I’m not 
drunk, but I’m not accustomed to taking so 
much ; obliged to deny myself on account of 
my pocket. Wish he hadn’t gone off in this 
manner; ’tisn’t near night yet, and I haven’t 
made half as many calls as I'd like to, nor got 
through with the drinkables either. I don’t 
know anybody more that I can visit, and I’m 
dreadfully thirsty. Hallo! I believe that was 
him that just run up the steps of that house on 
the other side. I’m going over tosee. Don’t 
know their names, but I can read it on the 
door-plate. Haw! so. aristocratic they don’t 
make use of a door-plate; never mind, it’s 
New Year’s. 

Ladies at home ? 
do? glad to see you looking so well. 
here? Bangs? Yes—friend of mine, and yours, 
too, of course; fine fellow. Don’t remember 
No, I suppose not; but you will 
Old family name 


Aw, ladies, how do? how 
Is Bangs 


my name? 
when you ’ve heard it once. 
—F. F., you see—Fitzquisite. If Bangs had 
been along, he’d introduce me. Thought I saw 
him coming in here. I’ll just take a glass of 
sherry, and be off; want to catch my friend ; 
he ’s in the next house now. By-by. 

Aw, ladies, how do? Yes, remarkably fine— 


very! Splendid salad, the finest I’ve tasted 
to-day. Yes, thank you. Madeira, if you 
please. By the way, has Bangs gone? Bangs? 


Yes—friend of ours. Don’t remember? Strange. 
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Fitzquisite, madam, Frederic Fitzquisite—an 
F. F., you perceive. I presume we have never 
met before, but that’s no reason why we should 
never meet again. It’s fortunate in you mak- 
ing my acquaintance, ladies. Sorry Bangs isn’t 
here; fact is, I couldn’t keep up with him; 
can’t seem to get along so rapidly as I did in 
the morning; believe the walking is getting 
poor. Lost my whalebone, too; dropped it 
somewhere. By-by, ladies. If you’ll just 
show me where the stairs are, waiter, I’ll be 
going. "Want to overtake my friend. 

Haw! Is it possible? Was that me that fell 
down stairs? Can't credit it; never did such 
an awkward thing in my life before. It must 
have been the fault of the carpet. Say, waiter, 
just take a look, and tell me if my coat tails 
are all right ; and my collar—hope I didn’t 
smash my collar. And take my apologies to 
the ladies. Show methe door? Yes, certainly, 
I’d like you to show me the door, for I can't 
see it without my eyeglass, and I’ve broken 
that. Time you had the gas lit, waiter, don’t 
you know it? so’s fellahs needn’t be stumbling 
down stairs, frightening the ladies, and disar- 
ranging their coats and cravats, etc. Where’s 
my hat? Goodness gwacious! is that my hat? 
I’d no idea I had itin my hand; thought I left 
it in the hall. I shall not dare to go any farther 
with such a hat as that. All right, did you 
say? Are you sure it’s all right, waiter? It 
looks a little crooked to me; but Ill tell you, 
confidentially, I’m beginning to see double 
anyhow ; and if you say it’s all right, I ‘ll be- 
lieve you. I’d give you a dollah for your 
trouble in fixing it, but the fact is haven’t got 
adollah about me. Left my wallet in my room. 
Is this the door? Much obliged. All right. 

How are you, my friends? glad to see the 
ladies looking so charming. Everybody out; 
oh, yes, everybody. I’ve been going every 
minute—most exhausted. Yes, thank you, 
I’m dreadfully thirsty. Old port? haw! don’t 
say so? my particular favorite. Can’t speak 
myname? Really, now, that’s queer; it’s an 
easy name to apeak ; never found anybody be- 
fore couldn’t Mao it if they tried. If you’ll 
tell me what yours is, I presume i can say it 
the first time trying; thongh I’m not certain, 
for I’ve begun to stammer a lit-little the last 
hour. Guess I’ve got in the wrong house? I 
should-shouldn’t be surprised ; for it’s getting 
dark and there isn’t any gas-lamp in front of 
the house. But I don’t mind it, if you don’t. 
You see I’m looking for Bangs. He promised 
to show me off to some of the rich girls to-day ; 
but he got jealous of me, and left me in the 
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lurch. Sma-small of him, don’t you think so? 
Can’t hardly be blamed either; for, though he 
is deuced rich, he’s plain, Bangs is; not got 
the style, you see, haw, ladies! Now, this 
coat; there isn’t another such a—ha, the deuce! 
excuse me, ladies; if 1’d been aware of the 
state of these tails I should never have ven- 
tured into your presence. Fact is, some low 
fellahs run against me, just before I got here, 
and knocked me down. Queer, about the pave- 
ment along here running up hillso! I knew 
this part of the city was cailed Murray Hill, but 
I was not aware it was so much of arise. If it 
hadn't have been up hill I don’t think I should 
have fallen when they run against me, but a 
fellah can’t stand his ground as he can on a 
level, you see. Don’t laugh, ladies, don’t; I 
feel more like crying, myself. I intended this 
coat should be my wedding-coat ; I can’t pay 
for another, and I can’t get trusted. I intended 
to make it do until my wife assumed the re- 
sponsibility of my little bills. Now, if any of 
these young ladies sliould be looking for a first- 
rate chance—a handsome fellah, you know, 
aw, with an air, I’m willing--Haw! you need 
not have troubled yourself, madam, to call the 
footman. I can find my own way, thank you. 
Sorry I didn’t find Bangs. He introduced me 
to a woman to-day that he says is rich and 
wants to get married. I’m go-going to see her 
to-morrow. Yes, yes, I’ll go without your 
touching me, sir. Ladies needn’t feel hurt at 
my mistaking the house on New Year’s; a per- 
son’s apt to get mixed up, making so many 
calls. 
credit it, really ; best match in the city, far as 
looks, etc., you know. Well, take care—care 
Next time I call, I’ll bring 


So you don’t any of you want me? can’t 


of yourselves. 
Bang—Bang ! 

Bangs! Pity he couldn’t have waited till I 
got the word ont of my mouth, without shutting 
the door on me in that fashion. I declare I can’t 
recollect whether it was me or the door that said 
I guess I’d better go home, if I can 
find the way there ; for I shall ruin my market 
entirely if I make any more calls with this suit 
of clothes on. I feel a little unwell, too; and 
it’s inconvenient not knowing people’s names. 
I should feel quite dis-discouraged, if it wasn’t 
for the green and yellow silk. Must send my 
things to be cleaned and fixed up early to-mor- 
row—if I’m able to get up. That was ashabby 
trick of Bangs, leaving me; I’d resent it, if I 
could afford to; but I can't at present. Dear! 
dear! I believe I’ll get into a stage, for fear 
somebody I know should see me with these 
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dirty gloves on, and my hat smashed in. I 
wonder if the women feel as aggravated when 
somebody steps on their long dresses and rips 
the skirts off, as I do at the ruin of my beauti- 
ful coat-tails. If they do, I pity their daily 
trials. Wish I had a valet at home to clean 
me up when I get there. I feel like a damp 
shirt-collar. Why didn’t Bangs warn me against 
taking so much stimulus? he knew [ wasn’t 
used to it. Wish I was safe in bed, dreaming 
these yellow trimmings were all strings of gold 
eagles hung around the ancient Miss Fudge— 
no, Budge—no, Mudge. 
no, it isn't—it ’s the street-lamps dodging about. 
I be- 
lieve Ill just lie down in a soft spot; maybe, 


There comes a stage ; 
I’m so sleepy I can’t wait any longer. 


if Bangs comes along, he ’ll be kind enough to 
wake me up and see me home. 
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BY CHARLES STEWAKT. 


At last the weary chain is broken—broken, 
And streams of gladness o’er my spirit roll; 
A presence glorifies the earth—a token 


Of the new light that breaks upon my soul 


Now blessed faith shines, like a crystal, clear 
From every star that burns ; a horoscope 

Of beauty bathes my soul’s unbounded sphere, 
And crowns me with the diadem of hope! 


I marvel at the vows dead dreams fulfil— 
Glad confirmations of my earlier faith : 
Sweet souvenirs—persuasions sweeter still, 
Which draw me from ambition’s dazzling wraith 


Darkness hath fled! upon the brow of morning 
Bursts the warm radiance of a vision bright, 

The heart’s unfathomed deeps with love adorning 
And filling all my soul with strange delight. 


And would ye know the power that comes dispelling 
The rayless clouds that gathered o’er me fast— 
Whose magic touch (like rainbow bright) foreteliing 


The peace which follows when the whirlwind’s past ? 


Hers is the hand, my trembling footsteps guiding, 
That up from darkness leads me on to light— 
Her teaching is the faith of my confiding— 
Her deeds the origin of my delight. 


Lo, where she comes! the sunlight with her bringing! 
Ail things rejoicing where her footsteps press ; 

Unconscious music from her lips outringing— 
Unconscious blessings born in her caress. 


O’er my existence on life’s stagnant ocean 


Her spirit breathed! Ah, what a change was this! 


All joy and music, and all l'fe and motion— 


A charm—a spell of beauty—O bright dream of bli 


At last, at last the weary chain is broken, 
The waves are flashing fast, the wind is free 

A presence cometh, and a voice hath spoken, 
And the glad world doth sound a jubilee! 
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A COMPLETE OUTFIT FOR THE NURSERY DEPARTMENT. 


Fig. 1.—Frock for a little girl between one 
and two years of age. The frock is made of 
white nansouk, and ornamented in front with 
a tablier formed of alternate rows of bouillonné 
and needle-work insertion. The front of the 


Fig. 1. 





corsage is in corresponding style. A narrow 
festooned frill edges the tablier in its whole 
extent. It passes over the shoulders in the 
manner of bretelles, terminating in a point at 
the back of the waist. The skirt is edged with 
three narrow tucks, above a hem of about an 
inch broad. The short sleeves are composed 
of a puff and a frill of festooned needlework. 
Sash of pink sarsnet ribbon, tied on one side of 
the waist. 





Fig. 


2.—Infant’s christening cap. The top 


of the crown is formed of a round of lace made 
expressly for the purpose. 


Attached to this 
15* 


| 





round of lace there is a froneé of Brussels tulle. 
The border of the cap consists of three rows of 
Valenciennes, set on quillings, and intermingled 
with rosettes of white satin ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—Infant’s shirt. Material, fine cam- 
bric. The trimming consists of narrow frills of 
the same simply hemmed. The upper part 
has flaps which turn over, back and front. 
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On the shoulders the flaps are shaped in points, 
which button down on the sleeves. 

Fig. 4.—Infant’s bedgown. Material nan- 
souk. At the bottom there are several tucks 
above the hem. The front is ornamented with 
rows of needlework insertion 
disposed alternately. The little collar is em- 


and bouillionné 
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broidered and edged with Valenciennes. The 
bedgown is confined round the waist by a band 








of nansouk, hemmed and tied in a bow and 
ends in front. 

Fig. 5.—Baptismal robe. This robe, which 
is of an extremely rich and elegant character, 
is made of very fine nansouk, and the front is 
so disposed as to present thé effect of a skirt 
and tunic. At the bottom of the front there 
are three broad frills or flounces, edged with a 
row of Valenciennes, above which are three 
narrow tucks. Next are three rows of inser- 
tion; the middle row being of embroidery on 
nansouk, and those above and below of Valen- 
oiennes. Above these insertions are ten narrow 
tucks, and these are again surmounted by two 
frills, rows of insertion, and so on, till the whole 
front is completed. The tunic is formed by a 
frill edged with Valenciennes, and surmounted 
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The front of the little corsage 


by narrow tucks. 
is composed of rows of insertion, embroidery, 
and Valenciennes, disposed alternately. A nar- 
row frill forms bretelles on the shoulders; and 


the sleeves consist of similar frills. A broad 
sarsnet ribbon passed across one shoulder is 
fixed in a bow on the opposite side of the waist ; 
the long ends flowing over the skirt of the 
robe. For a boy this ribbon should be blue, 
and for a girl pink. 

Fig. 6.—Pelisse of white cashmere. This is 
suitable for a child of about two years of age. 
It is wadded and lined with white silk, and 
tastefully ornamented with white silk soutache. 
The pelerine and collar are edged with white 
silk fringe. Infants’ christening pelisses may 
be made in the same style, except longer. 
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Fig. 9.—Cap for a child of from 
one to. two years ofage. This cap is 
formed entirely of lace insertion, be- 





Fig. 7.—Capote for a child under a year old. tween the rows of which there are narrow run- 
It is usual to make the capote of the same ma- nings of white satin ribbon. The border consists 
terial as the pelisse intended to be worn with Fig. 9 








| 
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of three full rows of Valenciennes, and loops of 
narrow white satin ribbon, 





it. It may, therefore, be made either of white 
or colored cashmere, ornamented with soutache, 
and trimmed in front with full ruches of tulle. 

Fig. 8.—Chemisette for a little girl. This 
may be worn under a dress with low corsage 
and short sleeves, or with a little Zouave 
jacket. It should be made either of nansouk 
or jaconet muslin, disposed in small box plaits. 
The band at the throat and the wristbands are 
formed of embroidery insertion, edged with 
narrow Valenciennes. 
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Fig. 10.—Baby’s bib. Material, white pique. 
Trimming, a narrow frill of nansouk festooned 
at the edge. 


Fig. 11. 
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Fig. 11.—Apron for a little girl. It is made 
of nansonk, and trimmed with frills of the 


same, simply hemmed, 





GENTLEMAN’S PURSE IN CROCHET. 
(See engraving, page 124.) 


Mateniats.—Two skeins of groseille silk, 
and one of black ditto (French), 10 skeins of 
gold thread No. 1, and passementerie trim- 
mings to match, combining all these materials. 

The two ends of this purse, which are exactly 
alike, are made separately from the centre: 
begin with the groseille silk, by making a chain 
of 120 stitches, and closing it into a round; do 
five rounds of single crochet. 

lst pattern round. Groseille and gold. 3 
groseille, 3 gold, alternately, all round. 2d, 2 
groseille, 4 gold, alternately, all round. 3d, 3 
gold, 2 grogeille, 1 gold, all round. 4¢h, 3 gold, 
3 groseille, all round. Do five more round. 
of the silk only. 

Now work from the diagram, with gold and 
both silks; after which eight more rounds of 
groseille only. Then begin to decrease. Ist 
round, * 4 silk (groseille), 1 gold, 4 silk (over | 
5), lgold, 4silk, *8 times. 2d, * 4 silk, 6 gold, 
4 silk, * 8times. 3d, * 6 silk, miss 1 stitch, 1 
gold, 6 silk, *8 times. 4th, * 6 silk, 1 black, 
6 silk, * 8 times. 5th, * 5 silk, 1 black, miss a 
stitch, 1 more black, 5 silk, *8 times. 6th, *4 
silk, 4 black, 3 more silk, * 8 times. 7th, * 3 
silk, 2 black, 1 gold, 2 black, 2 silk, * 8 times. 
Sh, * 1 silk, 2 black, 3 gold, 2 black, 1 silk, *8 | 








times. Fasten offgroseille silk. 9th, * 2 black, 
5 gold, 2 black, * 8 times. 10th, * 1 black, 2 
gold, 2 black, 2 gold, 1 black, * 8times, 11th, 
* 2 gold, 4 black, 1 gold, *8 times. Now, with 
black only decrease 8 stitches in every round, 
until it is closed. Do the centre separately, 
making a chain of 120 stitches, and working 
thus: lst row, 1 chain, miss 1, 1 de. 2d, turn, 
1 de, * 1 ch, 1 de, under-chain of last row. Do 
two and a half or three inches; then crochet to 
each end. 

Many colors look well for the ground of this 
purse, but the French tint known as groseille, 
which is at present so fashionable, is the rich- 
est that can be conceived. 





FANCY NIGHT-CAP. 
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FASHIONABLE BONNETS. 


Fig. 2. 





Fig. 1.—Violet velvet bonnet, trimmed with | Fig. 2.—Black velvet boanet, trimmed with 
black velvet, white and black lace. The bon- Ponceau velvet and black and Ponceau feathers. 
net stands very high on the face, and inside | The inside trimming is composed of blonde 
are two rows of Marguerites. | tabs, loops of velvet, and a small feather. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR KNITTED MITTENS 
AND CUFFS. 
FOR LITTLE GIRLS OF ABOUT THREE 
YEARS OLD, 


SILK MITTENS 


Buiack netting silk and bright scarlet, or 
pink, Magenta, ete. Cast on, loosely, forty-two 
stitches (or thereabouts) in scar/et. 


lst row—Scarlet. Kuit plainly across, and 
back in open work (put the silk forward, and 
take two together). 

2d, 3d, and 4th—Black. Plain knitting. 

5th—Scarlet. Knit plainly across, aud back 
in open work, as before. 

6th, 7th, and 8th—Black. Plain knitting. 

9th—Scarlet. Avross in plain knitting, and 
back in open work. 

10th, 11th, and 12th—Black. Plain knitting, 
increasing one stitch on the Jeft hand side, in 
the front of the work in the /ast stitch but one in 
the 11th and 12th rows. 

13th—Scarlet. Across in plain, and back in 
open work, as before. 

14th, 15th, and 16th—Black. Plain knitting, 
increasing one, as before, in the 15th and 16th 
rows. 

17th—Scarlet, 
open work. 

18th, 19th, and 20th—Black. Plain knitting, 
increasing one stitch, as before, in the 19th and 
20th rows. 

21st—Scarlet. Across in plain, and back in 
open work, as before. 

22d, 23d, and 2Ath—Black. Plain knitting, 
increasing one, as before, in the 23d, and two in 
the 24th rows. 

25th—Scarlet. Across in plain, and back in 
open work, increasing one at the /ef? side. 

26th—Black. Plainly knitting only sixteen 
stitches, and turning back at the sizteenth, with 
a third pin, leaving the remaining stitches (for 
the hand) on the pin, for the present. 


Across in plain, and back in 


Continue on the sixteen stitches (which will 
form the thumb) as follows :— 

26th, 27th, and 28th—Black. Plain knitting. 

29th—Scarlet. Across in plain, and back in 
open work. 

30th, 31st, and 32d—Black. 

33d—Scarlet. 
open work. 

34th—Scarlet. Knit across and back in open 
work, as before, and cast off the 16 stitches 
very loosely. 


Plain knitting. 
Across in plain, and back in 


Returning to the other stitches, knit the 
26th, 27th, and 28th—Black. Plain knitting, 
beginning at the right hand side, and increasing 








or 


one on the /eft, as before, in both the 27th and 
28th rows. 

29th—Scarlet. Across in plain, and back in 
open work, as before. 

30th, 31st, and 32d—Black. 
increasing one, as before, in each of the two last 
rows. 

33d—Scarlet. 
open work. 

34th, 35th, and 36th—Black. Plain knitting, 
increasing one in the 35th row and in the 36th. 

37th—Scarlet. Across in plain, and back in 
open work, 

38th—Scarlet. Across and back in open work. 

Cast off loosely. Knit the other mitten pre- 
cisely the same, with the exveption that the 
increased stitches are to be on the right hand 
side, and made at the back, instead of the front 
of the work. The thumb, of course, will then 
be formed at the /eft hand side. ‘‘The best 
mode of increasing is to pick up the Joop of the 
other stitch.” They are to be made up as pre- 
viously described, 


Plain knitting, 


Across in plain, and back in 
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EMBROIDERED FLOUNCE FOR A LITTLE GIRL’S DRESS. 





Tuts design is intended to be worked on three 
flounces, and in this way to form the skirt of a 
little girl’s dress. The muslin ought to be 
clear, and as thin as may be consistent with 
durability. The three diamonds in each scallop 
have their outlines of holes, and within these 
the central ornaments are formed of leaves 
worked in satin-stitch with one hole in the 
middle of each. The branch springing out of 
the centre of these three diamonds is in satin- 
stitch, the flower having a hole in the middle. 
The double holes, which go round the interior 
of the scallop, have a dot on each side, which 





is worked as a solid spot. The scallop at the 
edge is in well-raised buttonhole-stitch. This 
design is also well suited for a lady’s under- 
skirt, in which case it ought to be worked on 
strong cambric muslin, or even on fine long- 
cloth, but in this last-mentioned material the 
branch ought to have the leaves cut out. If 
taken for this purpose the scallop must not be 
cut out, but the hem should be turned up, and, 
after the outline of the scallop has been run, 
the superfiuous part of the material is to be cut 
away. 
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A NEW STITCH FOR CUFFS. 
Materials.—A skein of blue shade Berlin wool, and 
two small skeins of pale orange, or any colors you prefer. 
TAKE a flat netting mesh (about an inch and 
a half broad), wind the blue wool round it till 





you have repeated the shades six times, then 
with a middle-size steel crochet work a row of 
plain crochet on each side of the mesh, taking 
the stitch in the blue wool instead of chain on 
foundation; work thus three bands, and join 
them on the wrong side with plain crochet; 
then work with orange wool a row of trebles at 
the top and one at the bottom of the cuff; sew 
a swnall button on one end of each orange line, 
and make a loop on the other end to correspond 
with each button. 


RES —— 


KNITTED ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS. 
PINK GERANIUM. 

Taree or four flowers are required for a nice 
branch, with two leaves, and five or six buds, 
some pink and some green. 

Five petals must be made for each flower— 
two large, one middle-sized, and two small. 

Two shades of pink split wool—one rather 
light, and the other deeper, for large petal. 

Cast on two stitches, knit one row. 

2d row.—Make one stitch and purl the rest 
of row. Continue knitting and purling alter- 
nately, making one stitch before and after the 
niddle stitch (still continuing to increase also 
at the beginning of each row) in the knitted 
row, until you have seventeen stitches; then 
take the darker shade, and knit and purl six 
VOL. LXIV.—16 








rows, still increasing in the middle of the knit- 
ted rows, but decreasing one stitch at the be- 
ginning of every row, beginning the decrease in 
the same row in which you change the wool ; 
then knit and purl alternately without increas- 
ing in the middle, and still decreasing one stitch 
at the beginning of each row, till you have but 
nine stitches left. Cast these off. Sew a wire 
neatly round the petal with split pink wool, 
and one at the back, also. 

For middle-sized petal. 

Cast on two stitches with a paler shade of 
pink wool than used for the last petal. 

Knit one row; make one stitch, purl the rest 
of row; knit one plain row, purl one row, and 
continue to knit and purl alternately, increas- 
ing* one stitch before and after the middle 
stitch in every other plain row, till you have 
eleven stitches. 

Take the lightest shade used for the large 
petal for the darkest of this; knit and purl 
alternately four rows, increasing in the middle 
of every plain row, and decreasing at the be- 
ginning of every row; then continue to knit 
and purl without increase in the middle, but 
decreasing at the beginning of each row, till 
but nine stitches remain; cast these off. 

The small petals are made in exactly the 
same manner as the above, but increasing only 
to nine instead of eleven stitches, and casting off 
with seven stitches instead of nine. 

Lear.—Cast on ten stitches of a nice bright, 
but rather dark shade of green (a yellow green 
will be found to look most natural). 

Knit one row. 

2d row.—Make one, knit two, through rest of 
row. All the back rows are purled, only in- 
creasing one at the beginning of each row, but 
not in the middle of the purled rows. 

3d front row.—Make one, knit three, repeat 
through the row next front row; make one, 
knit four, through the row; continue to in- 
crease thus till you have about seven stitches 
between each increase. Then take a very 
dark shade of green, and knit and purl four rows 
without increase ; join on the first color again, 
and continue to increase as before till you have 
eleven stitches between each increase; then 
begin to decrease by fastening off three stitches 
at the beginning of every third or fourth row, 
both in the knitted and purled rows, still con- 
tinuing to increase in the centre, and thus 
decrease at the beginning till you have but five 


* These stitches must not be increased by bringing the 
wool forward, but by taking up a stitch and knitting it 
at the back; it does not make so large an opening as the 
usual way. 
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or six stitches, which fasten off in the usual 
way. 

Sew a wire quite round the leaf, and also 
bits of double up each of the divisions at the 
back of the leaf. The stitches must be taken 
deep enough to cover the holes left by the in- 
creasing. 

Bups.—For the pink ones take five or six bits 
of the different shades of the pink wool, double 
them over a bit of wire, double the wlre and 
twist it very tight; bring the ends of the wool 
down, and fasten them round the wire, about 
a quarter of an inch long, or less, according to 
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the size required ; twist some; split green wool 
round the stem, and for the larger buds make 
a few long herring-bone stitches in whole green 
wool to form a little calyx. 

The green buds are made in the same way, 
but rather smaller. They must be mounted on 
a piece of bonnet wire the length required for 
a branch. 

All the flowers placed at the top, the buds 
altogether round the stem, a little lower down, 
and the leaves still lower. Cover all the stems 
with green wool split. 
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NAME FOR MARKING. 





NEEDLE-BOOK IN CROCHET. | 


Tus little article, so simple and expeditiously 
made, is extremely pretty when seen completed, | 
and is well calculated for a young lady to pre- 
sent to her friends, or to work a number of | 
them in various colors as contributions to cha- | 


and gold all look rich and handsome; but two 
silks of well contrasting colors are also in good 
taste. Our engraving shows when the dark 
and light succeed each other, and we need 
scarcely say that where the one appears it is 
worked over the thread of the other, which is 
resumed in its turn after the proper interval. 








WORK DEPARTMENT. 
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ritable bazaars. 
crochet worked over a fine cord, and going 
round and rourmi until the size of our engrav- 
ing is reached, or a very trifle larger. Two 
threads are employed for the crochet, and when 
one of these is gold, the effect is greatly im- 
proved. Violet and gold, blue and gold, green 


It is nothing more than plain 





| When the round has been completed, it is edged 
with a row of loops which form the border. Two 
of these fastened together form the needle-book, 
the leaves between being of fine cloth or cash- 


mere, worked round the edge with a row of 
open button-hole stitch in colored silk. 


— —~weoere2 — 
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BALL COIFFURE, SIDE AND BACK VIEW. 





ee eee wre 
WAISTBAND, BACK AND FRONT VIEW. 
TO BE MADE OF SILK, AND WORN WITH BOTH THICK AND THIN DRESSES. 


DIAGRAM OF HALF OF THE WAISTBAND, 
SHOWING HOW IT IS ARRANGED AT 
THE BACK. 
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GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF THE SKIN, ETC. 
BATHING. 


In a state of nature, man accustoms himself to a 


sea, and no doubt with 


Almost all 


plunge in the nearest pool oz 


great advantage to his health animals are 


subject to the natural washing of the rains of heaven; 
the sa 


and to a certain extent se has this compulsory 


means of cleansing his skin 





in our civilized state 


of society it is rarely that we get even damped by rain, 


and even a good and healthy perspiration is to some 
] 


people a not very c mode of getting rid of the 


mmon 


superfluous scarf-skin It becomes, 


therefore, doubly 


necessary that we should in some way supply this want 


of the system, and the best means of doing this must 


now be examined 


tment of the body, me- 


The skin is not only an inve 


chanically packing up its organs, and protecting them 


from injury by its smooth and yielding surface, and by 


its constantly supplied layer of dead scarf-skin; but it 


is also the seat of an excretory apparatus of no mean 


importance. This consists of two sets of small glands, 


one of which is destined to free the blood of a large part 


of its fluid in the shape of perspiration, while the other 


secretes an oily matter, which is intended to soften and 


lubricate the skin. The former of these are extremely 





minute, and quite beyond the scope of the unassisted eye ; 
but the latter may, in many parts of the body, be rea- 
lily seen to open upon the surface, and are very fre- 


juently full of their peculiar secretion. Both of these 
sets of glands end in small tubes, and in order to the 
due discharge of their secretions, they must be kept 
unclogged. There are said to be more than three thou- 


sand perspiratory tubes o inch of the 


pening in a square 
palm of the hand, and the average for thg whole body 


is little beneath that number, so that a man of ordinary 





stature has seven m ns of small tubes opening upon 
the surface of his body, besides those dé ned to secrete 
y matter. From these tubes a constant distillation 
fluid is taking place, which is insensible in small 
ntities, but v« y pa pabl inder unusual degrees of 
exertion, or external heat Its object is to regulate the 
temperature of the body, because in becoming converted 
nto vapor, caloric is rendered dormant, and thus with- 
draws a large amount from the surface But in addition 


to these there are the sebaceous follicles already alluded 


to, which are distributed more or over the 


less closely 


whole surface of the body, being less abundant where 


the perspiratory openings are most numerous, and vice 


vers They are altogether absent in the palms of the 


il abound in the face 
Where tfere 


hands and the soles of the feet, an 





and scalp, as well as er the shoulder 





are hairs the sebac les and hair-tubes coalesce 
hair oils 


of the follie 


und emerge together, so that each 





vrows, by pas , and 


> Course 





spreads along the course of the hair 


this oil naturally 
The 


soft 


purpose of these follicles is clearly to } eep the skin 


ild be 


and air, 


aud free from e to which it we »ther- 


acks, 


wise liable when exposed to the sun and hence 


they are very much more abundant in those races of 


} 


mankind which have been long accustomed toa tropical 


sun. Itisalso supposed by many physiologists that this 
secretion is intended to assist in cleansing the blood 
and, I believe, with truth, for it cannot be denied that 


when the skin is comparatively closed by disease and 


16* 


co 
— 





neglect of ablution, the health suffers in a certain degree. 
By mismanagement the skin may be made either to 
give way too readily, and thus produce exhaustion; 
or, on the other hand, to refuse to do its natural office, 
and so cause fever. To promote the proper cleausing 
of these tubes, and, while allowing of the due amount 


of secretion, to avoid excessive perspiration, is the office 





of bathing, the subject of the present artic! 
Bathing, as a promoter of health, may be either car- 
ried out in the 


open air, or in the house, or it may be 


confined to a mere ablution of the body. Many people 
may be met with whose skins have never known the 
the 


Hundreds and thousands have never had a bath, 


sensation of water, excepting the parts visible to 
eye. 
and a still greater number only as an exceptional case, 
when ordered as a part of some plan of medical treat- 
ment. Yet it is well known that health depends upon 
a frequent ablution of the whole body; and, though a 
bath od of 


carrying out the process, yet, by means of a sponge or 


is the most convenient and complete metl 


similar object, it may be effected sufficiently to 
pores. Whether the 
this should be done at least 


any 


cleanse the by means of one or 


other, two or three timesa 
week, followed by strong friction by means of a coarse 
towel. In this way the follicles of the whole body are 
kept clean at their mouths, and by the towels are emp- 


tied of any thick matter contained in their extremities, 





while at the same time the vessels are braced, and are 


prevented from giving out more than a healthy amount 
of fluid. This eff 


cold water; and, in 


ct is produced by the sponging with 
addit 


glow resulting from its contact, and which appears to 


reactionary 


n, there is the 
be a natural process established to keep up an average 
temperature of the body, but kept in abeyance when by 


uired. Those 





the aid of artificial means it is no longer re 


} 


irly, cither with the 





ld water reguls sponge 


W ho use cc 
as a bath, are certainly able to bear exposure to the 
weather much better than without its aid ; and this good 


effect is no doubt de pendent upon the regular education 


f the heat-generating organs, whichever and wherever 


they may be, so that they are at once ready to act the 


moment they are called upon; and, almost immediately 


+} 


after t ld water is applied, a red blush appears on 


ec 


n, With a development of heat greater than be- 


fore. Whenever this occurs it may be concluded that 
l hing or cold ablution is beneficial ; and, on the con- 
trary, when it is absent it is not prudent or safe to con- 


tinue the practice without some experienced person to 


advise upon the case. Many people who naturally are 


disinclined to this reaction become gradually accustomed 


so as at last to develop heat as weli as their 
rhbors;: 


can never be made to bear cold with advantage, 


to the cold, 


more robust nei but some skins and constitutions 


and are 


even braced by the use of hot water. This I have known 


many times; and, in spite of a long and cautiously car- 
ried out plan of coid-bathing, they have at last been 
obliged to give up the attempt, and have recourse to the 


opposite extreme of hot-baths, or else let their skins 


» of impurity. But these are the excep- 
be considered as affecting 
should be 


to persevere 


id cannot 





a 


mass of mankind, though still the fact 


known, lest individuals might be induced 


too long in the attempt, from a belief that a// ought to 


be able to bear the shock produced by the contact with 


cold water. It may be said that such individuals are in 


a state of disease: but if so, all in this ¢ try must be 





for ainly I have 





included in the same category, ) 
known some who were in all other respects free from 


any ailment whatever, and yet could never bear the 











‘old water, nor could they ever be made to 
levelop heat rapidly after it, as in the ordinary reaction 
if bathing. In these individuals hot water at a tempera- 
ture of 105 or 108 degrees is positively bracing, and in 
some cases [ have known it almost as great a panacea as 
the cold-water cure so much vaunted in the present day. 

In the use of the cold bath, whether marine or of fresh 
whole body should, as a rule, be immersed, 
For 


water, the 


whe:e the object is to preserve the general health 

certain remedial purposes it may be desirable to use local 

cold; but as a general means of cleansing the skin, and 
t the same time of bracing it, the better plan is to 


unge the whole body beneath the surface for a moment, 
1 as rapidly as possible afterwards emerge from the 
bath It is seldom that a continuance longer than fora 
w seconds in the water is of service, though in warm 
weather it is very pleasant, and in many cases does no 
ut that it does no good is equally clear, and, 
efore, however pleasant a long-continued bath may 
be in hot weather, yet it is to be by no means recom- 
rard to domestic bathing in cold wa- 
ter, the sponging-bath is that which is chiefly to be 
ised, as re are few people who can bear immersion 
n cold water in the house without too great a call upon 


the powers of the system. Cold sponging produces quite 





as reat a ng effect, without abstracting too much 





heat ; and it also cleanses the skin quite as well as, or 
even better than, immersion. When regularly practised, 
and followed by the use of the rough towel, no soap is 
needed to cleanse the pores; but if only occasionally 
yed, this detergent is very useful. Those who 

V 1 of cold bath should not be slow and lan- 

rnid in t r operations, but sponge themselves with 
I s, and without delay rub themselves dry. In 


this way the mere activity of the process aids in gene- 


and producing reaction, and avoids the tend- 


} 


hich is sometimes caused by a neglect of 





lw 
this precaution 
Where hot baths are taken on the principles previously 


alluded to, the temperature must be raised high enough 


to produce reaction, and they should not generally be 
taken just before getting into a warm bed, which will 
almost always cause excessive perspiration. Those who 
really benefit from a hot bath find that they feel cold 
uter one in which the temperature is too low; but, if 
raised to 105 degrees, or even higher still, the skin is 

mulated till it is in as greata glow as could be pro- 
fuced in others by a cold affusion; and when this is the 


©, exposure to cold afterwards is borne with nearly 
as great impunity as in those who use the cold bath in- 


stead, especially if after the hot bath the body is at once 
fearlessly exposed to a cold atmosphere or to cold water 
Russian plan, except that in their 


but the effect 


itself. Such is the 

aths steam is used instead of hot water: 
s the same, and the skin is stimulated exactly by the 
same action of high heat, though in the shape of steam 
istead of water. It appears in their plan to render them 
early as insensible to the effects of cold as our cold bath- 
es us ; and there can be no doubt that there is little 
amount of heat-generating 


nee in the power pro- 


»> two modes, however different the principles 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING, 


To Bort SALMon.—Salmon is dressed in various ways, 
it chiefly boiled in large pieces of a few pounds weight. 
The middle piec s considered, if not the richest, yet the 


ghtly; then that adjoining the jowl; the tail 
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part, though nearly as good, being usually kept for 


It requires great attention, and the boiling 
A piece of four tu 


cutlets. 
must be checked more than once. 
five pounds will take nearly an hour; but if double that 
weight, will not require more than twenty minutes be- 
yond that time, and if crimped, still less will be suffi- 
cient ; let it, however, boil quickly in the hardest water, 
ona strainer placed in a large fish-kettle, and be tho- 
roughly done, for nothing is more unwholesome and 
disagreeable than fish that is under-covked. Skim it 
well, or the color will be bad. The moment it is ready 
lift up the strainer and rest it across the ketile, that the 
fish may drain; cover it with a thick cloth. 

To Brom SALmMon.—Cut slices an inch thick ; put them 
into buttered paper and place them on the gridiron; or 
the paper may be omitted, and the slices broiled upon 
the gridiron, rubbing the slices with a bit of fresh butter 
They will 


be done in a few minutes, and should be served as hot 
’ 


wrapped in gauze; sprinkle freely with salt. 
as possible. 

To Fry Trovr.—Sceale, gut, and clean them; take out 
the gills, egy and crumb them; then fry in lard or oil 
until of alight brown. Serve with anchovy sauce and 
sliced lemon. 

BorLep TvurKEY.—Fill the body with oysters. and let 
it boil by steam without any water. When sufliciently 
done, take it up; strain the gravy that will be found in 


thicken it with a little flour and butter, add 


the pan; 
the liquor of the oysters intended for sauce, also stewed, 
and warm the oysters up in it; whiten it with a little 
boiled cream, and pour it over the turkey 


Goosge.—Scald four or six sage-leaves, according as 
they are fresh or dry, the fresh ones being the strongest ; 
chop them fine; take one large or two small onions, 
chop them, and then pour boiling water over them to 
make them eat mild; mix the sage and onion with ra 
ther more than an equal quantity of fine bread-crumbs ; 
season well #ith pepper and salt; put this inside the 
body of the goose; roast before a quick fire an hour or 
more, according to the size of the bird. Geese are some- 
times stuffed with potatoes, the whole body being filled 
but 


much of the gravy as to injure the richness of the bird 


it absorbs sw 





with them, either whole or mash¢ 


Apple-sauce and gravy are sent up with geese in separate 
tureens. 

To Roast Piarons.—Scald some parsley, chop it with 
the livers, mix them with a piece of fresh butter, season 
with pepper and salt; puta portion inside each pigeon 
cover the breast with a slice of bacon fat ; roast them ; 
serve with parsley and butter in the dish. 


SwEETBREADS Stewep.—After blanching, stuff them 





with a forcemeat of fowl, fat and lean bacon, an ancho 
nutmeg, lemon-peel, parsley, and a very little Cayenne 
when well mixed, add the yolks of two 


anf thyme; 
r them together 


eg fill 
with splinter-skewers, and lay them in a pan, with 


and the sweetbreads. Fasten 


slices of veal over and bacon under them; season with 


pepper and salt, mace, cloves, herbs, and sliced onion ; 


cover close over the fire ten minutes, then add a quart 
take out the sweet 
and boil it to halfa 


of broth, and stew gently one hour ; 


breads, strain and skim the broth, 


pint; warm the sweetbreads in it, and serve with lemon 
round 


Vera Curiets.—Cutlets are cut either from the fillet 


or the neck, but chops are taken from the loin. Some 


persons have deprecated the practice of beating meat, 


but it is essentially necessary in veal cutlets, which 
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otherwise, especially if merely fried, are very indigesti- 


ble. They should be cut about one-quarter, or, at the 
most, one-half an inch in thickness, and well beaten ; 
they will then, when fried, taste like sweetbread, be 





quite as tender, and nearly as rich. Egg them over, dip 
in bread-crumbs and savory herbs, fry, and serve with 
mushroom sauce and fried bacon. 

Or: Prepare as above, and fry them; lay them in a 
lish, and keep them hot; dredge a little flour, and puta 
bit of butter into the pan; brown it, then pour a little 
season with 
pepper, salt, and catsup, and pour it over them. 


boiling water into it, and boil quickly; 





To Stew LAmMB.—Put it into a stewpan, with a little 
il, parsley, chives, and mushrooms, or half a dozen 
bluck trufiles, either whole or sliced, together with some 
trenches of bacon. Let it stew gently in any kind of 
broth, and when thoroughly done take it out, strain the 
“wravy, and serve the joint along with truffles or mush- 
rooms only. To be well done it will require four hours 
in stewing. 


Breast or Lams.—Cut off the thin ends, half boil, then 


strew with crumbs of bread, pepper, and salt, and serve 
in a dish of stewed mushrooms 

Le@ oF Merron Bratsrp.—Take a very small leg of 
mutton, cut off the knuckle, and trim it nicely; half 
roast it; then put itinto a stewpan, with the trimmings, 


the knuckle-bone broken, a few slices of fat bacon, « 


r 
two ounces of butter, an onion stuck with cloves, anda 
bundle of sweet herbs. Shake the stewpan over the fire 
until there is gravy enough from the meat and the 
trimmings to stew the mutton, and take care to turn it 
in the braise. When very tender, take it up, remove the 
fat from the gravy, strain it, and boil it quiekly until it 
is reduced to a glaze; pour it over the mution, and serve 
it up on a purce of vegetables. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


To MAKE A PLatn Puppine.—Weigh three-quarters of 
a pound of odd scraps of bread, whether crust or crumb, 
cut them small, and pour on them a pint and a half of 
boiling water, to soak them well Let it stand till the 
water is cool; then press it out, and mash the bread 
smooth with the back of a spoon Add to it a teaspoon- 
ful of beaten ginger, some moist sugar, and three-quar- 
ters of a pound of currants. Mix all well together, and 
lay it in a pan well buttered. Flatten it down witha 
spoon, and lay some pieces of butter on the top. Bake 
it in a moderate oven, and serve it hot. When cold, it 
will turu out of the pan, and eat like good plain cheese- 
cakes. 

To Make A Tea-CAke.—Rub into a quart of dried flour 
of the finest kind a quarter of a pound of butter; then 
beat up two eggs with two teaspoonfuls of sifted sugar 
and two tablespoonfuls of washed brewers’ or unwashed 
distillers’ yeast; pour this liquid mixture into the cen- 
tre of the flour, and add a pint of warm milk as you mix 
it: beat it up with the hand until it comes off without 
sticking: set it to rise before the fire, having covered it 
with a cloth; after it has remained there an hour, make 
it up into good-sized cakes an inch thick; set them in 
tin plates to rise before the fire during ten minutes, then 
bake them in a slowoven. These cakes may be split 
and buttered hot from the oven, or split, toasted, and 
buttered ufter they are cold 

Scorcn SHort Breap.—Pnt two pounds of butter in 


some Warm place over night, where it will gradually 





become soft without at the same time melting. Take two 
quarterns of flour, and mix with it half a pound of loaf- 
sugar in powder, and lemon-peel and blanched sweet 
almonds (in quantities according to taste), cut very fine. 
Add all these to the butter, and knead the whole till it 
appears like dough; then add a tablespoonful or two of 
yeast ; again knead it, and roll out into cakes of the 
proper size and thickness. Ornament the edges with 
candied lemon and comfits, having previously pricked 
the edges with a fork. 

A Patna Rice Pvppine.—Wash a quarter of a pound 
of whole rice, dry it in a cloth, aud beat it to a powder. 
Set it upon the fire with a pint and a half of new milk 
till it thickens, but do not let it boil; pour it out and let 
it stand to cool. Add to it some cinnamon, nutmeg, and 





mace, pounded, sug 





r to the taste, half a pound of suet, 
shred very small, and eight eggs, well beaten, with 
some salt. Put to it either half a pound of currants, 
clean washed and dried by the fire, or some candied 
lemon, citron, or orange-peel. Bake it half an hour 
with a puff crust under it. 

BAKED CvstarRD.—Boil and sweeten with fine sugar a 
pint of milk, another of cream, with a stick of cinna- 
mon and a bit of lemon-peel, fill the cups, and bake for 
ten minutes, 

To Make AppLe Fritrers.—Take one pint of milk, 
three eggs, salt just to taste, and as much flour as will 
make a batter. Beat the yolks and whites separately, 
add the yolks to the milk, stir in the whites with as 
much flour as will make a batter, have ready some ten- 
der apples, peel them, cut them in slices round the ap- 


ple, take the core carefully out of the centre of each 





slice 


and to every spoonful of batter lay in a slice of 
the apple, which must be cut very thin. Fry them in 


hot lard to a light brown on both sides. 


To Make A Ricu Seep CAke.—Take a pound and a 
quarter of flour, well dried, a pound of butter, a pound 


of loaf-sugar, beat and sifted, eight eggs, and two ounces 








of caraway seeds, one grated nutmeg, and its weight 
incinnamon. Beat the butter into a cream, put in the 


su 


gar, beat the whites of the eggs and the yolks sepa- 
rately, then mix them with the butter and sugar. Beat 
in the flour, spices, and seed a little before sending it 
away. Bake it two hours in a quick oven. 

To Make Rusks.—Beat up seven eggs, mix them with 
half a pint of warm new milk in which a quarter of a 
pound of butter has been melted, add a quarter of a pint 
of yeast and three ounces of sugar; put them gradually 
into as much flour as will make a light paste nearly as 
thin as batter ; let it rise before the fire half an hour, add 
more flour to maxe it a little stiffer, work it well, and 
divide it into small loaves or cakes, about five or six 
inches wide, and flatten them. When baked and cold, 
put them in the oven to brown a little. These cakes, 
when first baked, are very good buttered for tea ; if they 
are made with caraway seeds, they eat very nice cold. 


PREPARATIONS OF FOOD FOR INVALIDS. 


One of the loveliest accomplishments of a lady is to 
understand how to make the invalid in her family com- 
fortable. Food prepared by the kind hand of a wife, 


mother, sister, friend, has a sweeter relish than the 





mere ingredients can give, anda restorative power which 


money cannot purchase. These receipts will enable the 





watchful attendant to vary the food as choice or symp- 


toms may render expedient. Jellies and meat broths, 














together with the various kinds of farinaceous food, are 
the lightest on the stomach, as well as, generally, the 


most nutritious for an invalid. Milk preparations are 
are weak. Food that the stomach 





useful when the 





can digest without distressing the patient is the kind 
that gives actual strength. 

To Make Gruev. Mix a dessertspoonful of fine oat- 
meal or patent groats in two of cold water, add a pint 
of boiling water, and boil it ten minutes, keeping it 


stirred 


Or: B a quarter of a pint of groats in a quart of 
water for about two hours, and strain through a sieve. 
Stir into the gruel a small piece of butter, and some 
sugar, nutmeg or ginger, grated; or, if it be not sweet- 
ened, add a small pinch of salt. 
InpDIAN Meal Groew —Sift the Indian meal through a 


fine sieve; wet two spoonfuls of this meal with cold 


water, and beat it till there are no lumps; then stir it 
nto a pintand a half of boiling water, and let it boil 
half an hour, stirring it all the time. Season it as liked 
best 

Baktey Groet.—Wash four ounces of pearl barley, 
boil it in two quarts of water with a stick of cinnamon 
till reduced to a quart; strain and return it into the 
saucepan with sugar and three-fourths of a pint of port 


wine, or the same quantity of milk. Heat up, and use 


Frocvcr CaupLe.—Mix, smoothly, a tablespoonful of 
flour with a gill of water; set on the fire in a saucepan 
if new milk, sweeten it, and when it boils add the 
lour and water; simmer and stir them together for a 
quarter of an hour 

Wuire Cavpte.—Make the gruel as above, strain 
When to be used, 


sweeten it to taste, grate in some nutmeg, and add a little 


thr rh a sieve, and stir it till cold 


a little lemon-peel or juice is sometimes 


The yolk of an egg, well beaten, may likewise be 
stirred in when the gruel is boiling 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

To Giaze orn VARNISH Drawinas.—One ounce of Ca 
nada balsam, two ounces of oil of turpentine, well 
dissolved. The drawing should be previously washed 

ver with a solution of isinglass. 

To Make tue Hanns Wurtre.—In order to preserve the 
hands soft and white, they should always be washed in 
warm water with fine soap, and carefully dried with a 
moderately coarse towel, being well rubbed every time 
to insure a brisk circulation, than which nothing can be 


effectual in promoting a transparent and soft ap- 





Almond paste is of use in preserving the 





lelicacy of the hands. It is made thus: Blanch and 
eat up four ounces of bitter almonds; add to them 
hree nees of lemon-juice, three ounces of almond oil, 
1 a little weak spirits of wine. The following is a 
viceable pomade for rubbing the hands on retiring to 
st: Take two ounces of sweet almonds, beat with 
lrachms of white wax, and three drachins of sper- 
maceti; put up carefully in rose-water. 

To Preserve Frrs.—When laying up muffs and tip- 
pets for the summer, if a tallow candle be placed on or 
near them, all danger of caterpillars will be obviated 

To Cnuoose a CArpet.—Always select one the figures 
of which are small; for in this case the two webs in 


which the carpeting consists are always much closer 
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interwoven than in carpets where large figures upon 
ample grounds are represented. 

How To Toast WELL.—Stir the fire until there is a 
clear, glowing surface, free from flame or smoke ; cut 
the bread moderately thick, and do not hold it close to 
the bars, but at such a distance as to see it when itis 
beginning to burn; move it gently up and down until 
the whole surface is a clear uniform brown; when tho- 


ughly toasted, serve it up as quickly as possible be- 





e it has time to cool. 





To Prevext Ink FROM DamAGine Steet Pens.— 
Throw, either into the inkstand or the bottle in which 
the ink is kept, a few nails, broken bits of steel pens 
(not varnished), or any piece of iron not rusted. The 
corrosive action of the acid contained in the ink is 
expended on the iron introduced, and which is soon 
covered, by the decomposition of the sulphate of copper, 
with the coppery hue observable on metallic pens used 
with common ink. The ink will not now affect the pen ; 
or, should it still do so, it will only be necessary to add 
more iron, and the mischief will be entirely remedied. 

To Maker Cement FoR MetTALts.—Take of gum mastich 
ten grains, rectified spirits of wine two drachms, add 
two ounces of strong isinglass glue made with brandy, 
and ten grains of trne gum ammoniac. Dissolve all 
together, and keep it stopped ina phial. When intended 
to be used, set it in warm water. 

MAKING VINEGAR.—To eight gallons of clear rain water, 
add three quarts of molasses, put it into a good cask, 
shake well a few times, then add two or three spoonfuls 
of good yeast cakes. If in summer, place the cask in the 
sun; if in winter, near the chimney, where it may be 
waim. In ten or fifteen days, add to the liquid a sheet 
of brown paper, torn in strips, dipped in molasses, and 
good vinegar will be produced. The paper will, in this 
way, form what is called the ‘‘ mother,” or life of vine- 
gar. 

BiuinG For CLotnes.—Take one ounce of soft Prussian 
blue, powder it; and put it into a bottle with one quart 
of clear rain water, and add a quarter of an ounce of 
oxalic acid (powdered) ; a teaspoonful is sufficient fora 
large washing. 

Deticious ToasteD CHerse.—Cut two ounces of cheese 
into thin slices, put it into a saucepan, set it on the fire, 
and add one gill of fresh milk; simmer it till the cheese 
is quite dissolved, then take it from the fire and pour it 
into a shallow dish ; when cooled a little, add the yolk 
of an egg well beaten. Then place it before the fire, and 
brown it nicely. 


Ye.uow Borrer In WINTER.—Put in yolks of eggs 


just before the butter comes near the termination of the 


churning. This has been repeatedly tried, and makes 
very fine, sweet butter 

FurRNITURE Paste.—Take two ounces of beeswax, two 
ounces of turpentine, and a quarter of an ounce of lin 


Melt them together in a slow oven, in a galli- 





seed oil 
pot. It may be made red (if required) by steeping a 
little alkanet-root in the turpentine previous to melting 
the wax in it. 

To MAKE Rose Lozences.—To a pound of finely-sifted 
loaf-sugar, put an ounce of powdered gum-Arabic; mix 
it into a stiff paste with rose-water, and grind up with 
the paste a little of the conserve of roses, which gives 
both flavor and color; punch the mass into round or 
oval lozenges, each containing about fifteen grains, and 


dry them in a stove. 
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THE GOOD TIME COMING: COME! 


Strength and hovor are her clothing; and she shall 
rejoice in time to come.—PRoveRBs, Chap. xxxi. 

We began to illustrate the motto by citing examples 
of what women, in this Nineteenth Century, were, in 
Christian lands, encouraged to do, and what generous 
support good men were giving to the education of their 
daughters and sisters. We found, however, that our 
dissertation would be too long to aliow of the familiar 
introduction to our readers of one of the most charming 
feminine writers of the day. Have you ever heard of 
Madame De Gasparin, a French lady of uncommon ge- 
nius and true piety? A simple picture of life from her 
last book* (which British critics eulogize) will be the 
best way of showing how the development of woman's 
mind is showing the true strength and honor of her soul 
and causing her to rejoice, because her power for good 
is now widely diffused, and beginning to be so tenderly 
acknowledged and cherished by good men. Our own 
creed on these subjects is well known to our readers: 
that the BrsLte is woman’s Magna CuHarta; the only 
guarantee of her rights, and the only expositor of her 
duties ; that under its teachings men learn to honor her; 
that wherever its doctrines are believed and obeyed, her 
influence gains power; and that all human good is 
founded in goodness. 

Perhaps, however, few would expect to find, in the 
work of a French lady, these sentiments so charmingly 
expressed and so persuasively illustrated, that the 
Sketches have all the. fascination of an entertaining 
novel united with the heaveuly wisdom of the Gospel. 
We give one glimpse of this charming book. 


MARIETTA. 

**So you will not come and see Marietta? She under- 
stands French, and then you would bo giving her so 
much pleasure !”’ 

Thus spoke Master Schimp.. Master Schimp was a 
shoemaker, settled in the little German town held in 
charge by the old General, where I had gone with the 
Baroness. Master Schimp had brought home my shoes. 
He sometimes made shoes for me; when finished he 
brought them home, and when he brought them, he sat 
down, and when he sat down he never knew when to 
getupagain! He was a hale, thick-set man of seventy, 
as wrinkled as an ancient banner, with a tangled shock 
of hair, small, clear gray eyes, a flexible mouth, a com- 
fortable opinion of himself, and the best heart in the 
world 

* * * * * * * . 

Have you ever known what it is to sit in the very 
tever-heat of impatience, upright and smiling, with now 
and then a gentle inclination of the head, a yes and no 


repeated at intervals; while in your heart, far below 


* The Near and the Heavenly Horizons By Madame 
De Gasparin. New York: Carter & Brothers. (See 
Literary Notices.) 


Lvitars’ Gable. 





this surface of affability, a voice went on exclaiming, 
“Provoking, unconscionable creature, do you never in- 
tend togoaway? You have been here at least an hour! 
and no doubt will sit there for another! Oh that some- 
body else would want me! would come to fetch me 
away !”’ 

+ + * * * * ¥ * 

And who was Marietta? An invalid cousin, whom, 
with her sister, he had taken to live with him. And 
Marietta, be she who or what she might be, saved me. I 
blessed her, and putting on my bounet, drew a long re- 
Even Master 
Schimp, who was not easily impressed, seemed struck 


lieved breath and said, ‘‘We will go.” 
with my sudden energy. 

A few steps brought us to his small, neat dwelling, 
colored with the peculiar spinach green the Germans 
are so fond of. Its windows shone and sparkled with 
cleanliness ; on one side of the door was the shop where 
he kept his men at work. A pleasant-looking, middle- 
aged woman, Marietta’s sister, who was standing on the 
door-step, moved aside to let us pass. I followed him, 
and as he led the way through a dark passage he said— 

“So you do not know Marietta? Well, then, you 
have something curious to see.’’ 

He opened the door, and as the light streamed into the 
passage, I saw indeed something which seemed rather to 
spring than rise out of a chair, and come forward to 
I stopped short, and but for one of Master 
Schimp’s keen glances, I think I should have screamed. 


meet us. 


How shall I describe this something, this poor, strangely 
deformed creature, three feet at most in height, witha 
head so out of all just proportion as to recall the paste- 
board monstrosities that milliners used as blocks; her 
hands, in the absence of arms, sticking out of her shoul- 
ders, more like fins it seemed to me than hands; without 
legs, almost without feet—a maillot set upright on earth! 
And yet this lived; it spoke; it had a soul: even now 
it was coloring deeply. 

Master Schimp, who had meant to produce a strong 
effect, looked just a little remorseful at the extent of his 
success. This soon passed, and a few laughing words 
with Marietta set him at ease. 

‘* No fear, cousin; ‘a friend,’ as one says tothe patrol. 
Come now, we are going to have a little French.”” And 
Master Schimp began to exhibit his prodigy. 

He recounted how he had brought Marietta to live 
with him, how he had taught her first to read and write 
in German, then in French; how he had followed this 
up with arithmetic, the two grammars, geography and 
history ; how Marietta had taught herself knitting, em- 
broidering, and all varieties of needlework ; while he 
showed me her copy-books, and drew a4 crochet collar 
out of the poor girl’s work-basket. Marietta, at first 
painfully embarrassed, began to be more at her ease. 
She looked at her cousin with mild eyes so full of grati- 
tude and affection, of deep respect, of implicit confidence, 
that they seemed able to take in no other object. 

I, too, had regained my self-possession, and ventured 
to look again at Marietta, and again I was shocked; so 
195 
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pitiable, so appalling was this malformation, that the 


heart knew not what to make of it. It was a contradic- 


tion, an impossibility, one’s innate sense of fitness seemed 
outraged by such a strange freak on the part of Nature; 
that 


Creator, and that this deplorable travesty 


and when I remembered Nature was but another 


word for the 


had been permitted, a wherefore of fearful import arose 
inmy mind. It came there—and was gone like a flash ; 
another look and the dark surmise passed away forever. 


This poor head could boast of its abundant hair, of fine 


eyes, and of regular features, but these were not the 


charm; it was the tender, inexpressible charm of its 
expression; in the joy, the peace, the purity that spoke 
there with such sweet simplicity—the soul looking forth 
80 « y, that one forgot whether the body was there 
ort ‘ 

After the first embarrassment of my introduction was 
over, Marietta talked to me without constraint; her 
voice had a youthful, touching tone in it that went 
stra t to my heart Master Schimp was called away, 
and the expression of her eyes changed a little; they 
seemed to send forth a dimmer light, asa lamp does after 
it has been let down 


so kind,”’ 


‘so very kind; he spoils me," she added, witha 


*My cousin is she exclaimed, with anima- 


tion; 
smile. ‘ Hethinks I know everything, when I scarcely 


know anything at all And everything is his doing; he 


has been both father and mother to me.” 
Her eyes filled, and I saw, too, that her heart was 
very full After a short silence she went on, as if in 


answer to my unspoken thought— 
‘Iam happy; the Lord Jesus has loved me—a poor 


little creature like me”’ (Chis was the only allusion she 


made to her infirmities); ‘*my cousin loves me too; my 


sister and everybody; the day is not long, and in the 
evenings we read together and are very happy.”’ 
‘You g 
“Not now; 


» out sometimes?”’ 
my cousin had a little carriage made which 
he used to draw, but since a very serious illness I have 
not been able to bear the movement of the wheels.” 
‘“‘And you will sometimes wish for a sight of the 
conntry 
Marietta colored slightly. ‘‘Once I used, but not now 
I look elsewhere.”’ 


cause she saw me look sorrowful, she added; ‘*‘ There 


Then, after a short silence and be- 


are flowers in Paradise!” 

Yes, I thought—and a glorified body; but this I did 
not say to her 

She had lived, it was evident, in an atmosphere of 
kindness, and having never been exposed to those col- 
lisions that wound the heart, just when it is seeking to 
expand, she expressed her feelings artlessly, and just as 
they arose 

“Myg Yes,” 


she continued, not quite understanding my look of sur- 


reatest sorrow is that I am ungrateful. 





prise, “‘ you would not have believed it of me, and yet it 
There are times when I am so castdown; every- 


Then I 


but this never lasts long, and God 


is 80 
thing seems so dark, and my heart is so heavy. 
could gladly cry; 
forgives me for it. He has forgiven me all.” 

Her 


cousin had so stored her mind with knowledge, had so 


She began to tell me how she spent her time. 
built up her life in the strength of practical faith, that 
in neither was there room left fordespair; and this poor 
being, disinherited even of the outward semblance of 
had yone on her way unchallenged by any of 
the 


humanity, 
those desolating problems which through 


bones and marrow, and make the knees of the strong to 


pierce 


bow under them 
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Cousin Schimp did nothing, it was plain, by halves. 
It was impossible to look round the room without being 
struck with the exquisite keeping of its arrangements 
Marietta’s furniture, arm-chair, table, desk, even 


Ler 
vase of flowers, all were adapted to her height; every- 
thing was pretty, everything perfect in its way. 

* * ” - * . - * 

The door burst suddenly opeu. Six rosy, curly litt!o 
girls, basket on arm, rushed in tumultuously, and flew 
to Marietta, almost overwhelming her with kisses. Now 
it was that her face lightened up in earnest, and her 
smile grew heavenly. 

“*T teach them to read and work,”’ she said. 

It was worth something to see the happy, self-import- 
ant look of the little things as they placed themselves 
on each side of Marietta. 

I left her, and, as I went into the shop, met Master 
Schimp, green shade, spectacles, and snuff-box. 

“Well?” he said. 

I could not speak, but pressed his hands within my 
own. 

“She is my child,” he said, in a subdued tone. 

Master Schimp, you area great man; and Thon, ny 
God, art the great God of heaven and earth! 


Said we not truly that the Bible is woman's Magna 
Charta? What would have been the fate of poor Mar 
land? And Master 


Schimp, the real nobleman of the Nineteenth Centurr, 


etta in a heathen age or heathen 
how could he ever have become ‘‘a great man” but 
through and by the Gospel that has made him woman's 
friend and a good Christian ? 


YOUNG LADIES’ MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY 


An excellent plan of mental improvement has lately 
been originated in England. As we hope to induce many 
of our American young ladies to follow this good exar 
ple ofemploying wisely their leisure time, we will give 
the English editor’s remarks, and the Rules of the § 
ciety :— 


** Fifteen young ladies, residing in the country, having 
formed themselves into a society, bearing the abov 
name, have kindly forwarded to us the rules for its 
regulation. 

The advantages to be derived from the frequent use of 
the intellectual faculties are very great; and when it is 
considered that a woman of information makes a move 
agreeable companion, and is on more equal terms with 
her husband, as a wife, and also becomes a better in- 
structor for her children, and when it is probable that 
unused faculties may perhaps be classed in the same 
eategory as the ‘ talent hidden in the napkin,’ it behoves 
every girl to let no rust accumulate where brightness 
only should scintillate—to do her best to use the gifts 
of appreciation, discrimination, and observation, with 
which she is endowed, to let no talent lie idle, to know 
that she is sent into the world to do God’s work, that 
the sin of idleness is the great sin of omission, and that 
opportunities neglected are good seeds annihilated. Once 
reflecting on this, she would surely do her best to be- 
come a true woman, lightening the path of duty by good 
sense and good counsel, shining as a bright example to 
those around her, and leading her children by progres- 
sive steps to a higher and higher knowledge of God's 
works and ways. Inthe hope that many other young 
ladies may be induced to follow the example set, the 
Rules of the Society are given for their guidance, 














ow 
RULES FOR THE REGULATION OF THE YOUNG LADIES’ 
MUTUAL IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY. 
Subjects. 
January 
February 
March 


Scripture or Church History. 
Natural Philosophy. 
Ancient History 


April. Science. 

May Domestic Economy. 
June Astronomy 

July Modern History. 
August Miscellaneous. 


September . 
October 


Domestic Economy. 
General History. 
November . Geography. 
December 
Rule I. The 
fifteen. 


Domestic Economy. 


number of members shall not exceed 
Rule II. Each member of the sisterhood, in her turn, 
is to propose a question to the other members. 
Rule Il] 


specified subjects in regular rotation. 


The question is to be chosen from one of the 
Thus, if the first 
member takes the subject for August, the second member 
must take the subject for September 

Rule IV. The questions must not be useless or contro- 
versial, but of a kind respecting which information 
may be obtained from books in general use. 

Rule V. 
half sheets of ordinary sized note-paper ; 


The manuscript must not exceed twenty-four 
must be written 
The ink must be black, 
and the writing plain and legible. 


on one side of the paper only 
The sheets must be 
paged, also be attached together at the left hand corner 
Two or three blank 
sheets are to be added, so that members may have an 


with a needle and strong cotton 


opportunity of writing their remarks upon the subject. 
The whole is to be inclosed in a thick paper cover before 
sending it to the members. 

Rule VI 


must be given at the end of the manuscript; also the 


The authorities which have been consulted 


writer’s name and address in full. 

Rule VII, The proposer shall, on receiving the answers 
to the questions, choose the one she considers the be st, 
and forward it to the first name on the list of members, 
after that of the writer of the accepted article. 

Rule IX. Each member shall 
manuscript to the next in succession on the list, before 


in her turn forward the 


the expiration of two days from the time of its receipt. 
When all the members have read it, the last to whom it 
is sent shall return it to the author 

Rule X. 


any members be desirous of leaving, they are requested 


Any ladies wishing to join the society, or if 


to communicate with the secretary in writing; and, in 
the latter case, to return their copies of the rules.” 


TRUTH. 
**What is Truth ?’’ inquired Pilate. 
Florence Nightingale gives it as her opinion that ‘to 


speak the truth’’ is a very difficult thing; probably 


knowing the truth would be more difficult. She says: 
“Courts of justice seem to think that anybody can 
speak ‘the whole truth and nothing but thetruth,’ if he 
does but intend it. It requires many faculties combined 
of observation and memory to speak ‘the whole truth,’ 
and to say ‘nothing but the truth.’ 

**T knows I fibs dreadful ; but believe me, Miss, I never 
finds out I have fibbed until they tells me so,’ was a re- 
mark actually made. It is also one of more extended 
application than most people have the least idea of. 


“Concurrence of testimony, which is often adduced as 
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final proof, may prove nothing more, as is well known 
to those accustomed to deal with the unobservant imagi- 
native, than that one person has told his story a great 
many times. I have heard thirteen persons ‘concur’ 
in declaring that a fourteenth, who had never left his 
bed, went to a distant chapel every morning. 

‘*T have heard persons in perfect good faith declare, 
that a man came to dine every day at the house where 
they lived, who had never dined there at all; that a 
person had never taken the sacrament, by whose side 
they had twice, at least, knelt in communion. Such in- 


stances might be multiplied ad infinitum, if necessary.” 


OBSERVATION.—Miss Nightingale has some very pithy 
ready 


She thinks their faculties are 


remarks on the deficiency of English women in 
and sound observation. 
good, but need better training. As examples of the 
heedlessness of English women, she says— 

‘‘I remember, when a child, hearing the story of an 
accident, related by some one who sent two girls to fetch 
a ‘bottle of sal volatile from her room. Mary could not 
stir,’ she said: ‘Fanny ran and fetched a bottle that was 
not sal volatile, and was not in my room,’” 

Now this sort of thing pursues every one through life 
A woman is asked to fetch a large new bound red book, 
lying on the table by the window, and she fetches five 
small, old boarded brown books, lying on the shelf by 
the fire. put that 


room to rights’ every day for a month, and must have 


Aud this perbaps though she has 


observed the books every day lying in the same places 
ghtin- 





for a month—if she had any observation. Miss 
gale says truly that “these mistakes arise from Ist. A 
want of ready attention; only one part of the request is 
heard at all. 2d. 

These two habits or faculties—atiention and observa 


A want of the habit of observation.”’ 


tion—should be early cultivated in girls as well as boys, 
and also careful atiention to the accuracy of description. 

Women’s Union Mission Socrety or AMERICA FORK 
HeatHen LaAnvs.—We hope to have many contributions, 
like the one we now record, to publish during the pre- 
Every name sent us adds a friend to the 


sent year. 


good cause; every dollar given strengthens our plan 
and enlarges the limits of our charity. 

From the Frankfort Baptist Juvenile Society, for the 
Tounghoo Mission, by the hand of Wm. L, Price, $10. 
ScHooL 


Miss 8. J. DAY 


Youna Lapies, 1826 Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia. 


HALE’s BOARDING AND FOR 


This school is designed to give a thorough and liberal 
English education, to furnish the best facilities for ae 
quiring the French language, and the best instruction 
in musie and the other accomplishments. The moral 
training and the health and physical development of 
the scholars are carefully attended to. 

References: Mrs. Emma Willard, Troy, N. Y.; Heary 
Vethake, LL.D., Wm. B D.D., Wm. H. Ash 
hurst, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia; Charles 
Hodge, D. D., Princeton, N. J 


Stevens, 


; and others 
To Our CorresPonDENTS.—These articles are accepted, 
and will appear as soon as we have room: ‘Two Son- 


nets’’—** A little child shall lead them’’—‘‘ Call me thine 


own”’—‘Illume my path, O Lord”’—*' Vesper” (the prose 
article declined)—‘‘The Dream’’—‘*‘ What is Life?”— 
“The Glass on the Wall’’—* Peace, be Still'’—‘ Beneath 
the Pines’’—‘‘ The Winds’’—‘“‘ Scarlet Poppies’’—‘‘ Twi- 
light Thoughts” (the other poem not wanted, we havea 
large supply)—and ‘‘ Market Day to a Stranger.’ 











We must decline the following: “ National Song’’— 
‘There's much in the world to live for’ (the other 
poems not wanted ; the writer can do better)—‘“ A pen- 
sive Ode’’—“ Little pet’’—“‘ An Indian Melody’’—‘“‘ Noon- 
day Reveries’’—‘‘ Watcher’’—‘ Sabbath at Sea’’—‘ Le- 
viathans in Literature” (not original)—‘‘ Everybody” — 
‘Songs for Summer Evenings’’—‘“‘ The War is over’ — 
“The Quiet Woman’—‘“ The Dawn of Hope’’—‘* My 
\unt’s Lover’’—* The Pestilence that walketh in dark- 
ness’’—‘* Believe in my love’’—‘“‘ Self-respect”—*“‘ Song 
of Love”’—* The Unquiet Heart’’—and “ Inequalities in 
Nature.”’ 

We have several long articles on hand to examine next 
month. 

““My Early Home” has a few stanzas worth presery- 
ng ; the young writer has poetic feelings, and, by earnest 


study and careful correction, may yet become a poetess. 


My early home was mild and fair, 
Its summer skies were blue, 

A balmy fragrance filled the air, 
And warbling music too; 

A velvet lawn lay fair and bright 


Before my young bewildered sight 


In winter when the flelds were bare, 


Anal 


And little streams were still, 

When frost hung on the evening air, 
And all was cold and chill, 

My wandering ear with rapture heard 


The chirping of the sweet snow bird 


My early home! though distant still 
My feet are doomed to roam, 
My heart recalls each sloping hill 
That peers above thy dome; 
And memory fondly travels o’er 
Sweet scenes mine eyes may see no more 


Health Department. 


BY JNO. STAINBACK WILSON, M.D. 
INFLAMMATORY CrovPp.—This is one of the most formi- 


dable and dangerous diseases to which children are 


exposed. And yet, as it is generally amenable even to 
domestic treatment in its early stages, and as it is very 
mportant that it should be recognized in its first ap- 
proaches, we will endeavor to give a plain and pretty 
full description of its nature, symptoms, and treatment. 

Causes.—On this point we will only remark that the 
immediate exciting causes seem to be cold and damp, 
insufficient clothing, and especially exposure of the arms, 
But there 


can be no doubt that there is a peculiar predisposition 


legs, and feet, and changes of the weather. 


to this disease, either inherited or acquired, which ren- 
ders some children liable to attacks from the slightest 
causes. This predisposition may be said to exist only 
in infancy and childhood; being in greatest force up 
to the age of five years, and ceasing in the vast ma- 
These facts will 


doubtless afford great comfort to mothers who are so 


wity of cases before the age of fifteen. 


unfortunate as to have children who are subject to fre- 
quent attacks of such a dangerous and distressing dis- 
enuse 

Nature and Symptoms.—True inflammatory croup is 
an inflammation of the mucous membrane lining the 
windpipe and the larynx, or funnel-shaped expansion of 
the windpipe which opens into the throat. The great 
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danger in this disease is from the formation of a fals 
membrane over the affected parts, thus causing death by 
strangulation, or for want of breath. 

The symptoms of croup are commonly divided into 
three classes, or stages; and it is important to notice 
these divisions, as they have much to do with the treat- 
2d. The 
The collapsed stage, or stage of 


Ist. We have the premonitory stage. 
And 34d. 
threatened suffocation. 


ment. 
confirmed. 


The premonitory symptoms are those of a common 
cold, such as slight fever, thirst, cough, hoarseness, 
wheezing, drowsiness, watery eyes, and running at the 
the 


On 


In some cases the child clutches or rubs 


throat, and there is slight hesitation in swallowing. 


nose, 


examination of the inside of the throat, no redness will 
be seen, unless the disease should be complicated with 
ordinary sore-throat. In the majority of cases, more or 
less of these premonitory symptoms will usher in an 
attack ofcroup. But itshould be remembered that some 
cases come on suddenly, most commonly in the night, 
without any premonition sufficient to attract attention. 
This, however, is much oftener true of spasmodic or 
false croup, than of true inflammatory croup. Mothers 
who are on the look-out for the latter variety will gene- 
rally have timely warning of its dreaded approach. 
After the continuance of the premonitory symptoms 
for twenty-four or thirty-six hours, the second or con 
The child 


almost invariably at night, with 


Jjirmed stage sets in. awakes suddenly, and 
a most distressing sen 
sation of impending suffocation, attended by a peculiar 
sharp, dry, ringing brassy cough, as if the cough were 
made through a brazen or metallic tube. The breathing 
is hurried, he has an alarmed restless look, wants to sit 
up or get out of bed, his face is full and flushed, and his 
eyes are watery and bloodshot. Each inspiration or 
drawing in of the breath is accompanied by a character- 
The cough and breathing in croup 


are so very peculiar that they can always be recognized 


istic crowing noise. 


immediately when once heard; and one cough is gene- 
rally sufficient to indicate the difficulty to mothers who 
have heard it before. The above symptoms continue 
through the night, unless they are relieved by medicine 
But often towards morning there is a marked remission ; 
the little sufferer sleeps and appears to be better. This 
state of things may continue until the next evening or 
night, when the disease will set in with renewed in- 
In severe cases, the morning remission is only 
transitory, the 
through the day, becoming more and more urgent as 


tensity. 
and distressing symptoms continue 
night approaches. 

The other symptoms of the second stage may be summed 
up thus: High fever, a quick and hard pulse, great 
thirst and restlessness, clutching at the throat, whisper- 
ing voice, furred tongue, dry ringing cough, and adusky 
livid appearance of the face. 

In the third or collapsed stage, most of these symptoms 
are aggravated; the cough is more difficult, the voice is 
lost, the noisy breathing is continuous, there is drowsi- 
ness with starting fits, the skin becomes cold and clam- 
my, the pulse grows quick and weak, the eyes are dull 
and sunken, and the countenance is expressive of the 
greatest distress. After thus struggling in intolerable 
agony for about twelve or eighteen hours, the little suf 
ferer sinks in deuth with convulsive movements. He 
dies mainly for want of breath. How distressing ! 

We have been thus particular in giving the symptoms 
of this dreadful disease, not because it is very difficult to 
distinguish, but that mothers may see the great import- 
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ance of early and vigorous measures to arrest it in its 
very beginning—in the premonitory stage. 

Treatment.—The main reliance is on emetics, and the 
warm bath. The plan that we have been accustomed to 
pursue, with the most satisfactory results, is this: We 
have the child immersed all over as soon as possible in 
a warm bath, regulating the temperature of the water 
according to the heat of the skin. If the skin is very 
hot, we have the water barely warm; if it is cool, or of 
a moderate temperature, the water is made warm in 
proportion. While the bath is preparing, we give from 
ten to thirty drops of the compound syrup of squills, or 
Coxe’s hive syrup, which may be had at any drug-store, 
and should be kept by every family. This is repeated 
every five, ten, or fifteen minutes, increasing the dose 
each time, until vomiting occurs, or until all the dis- 
tressing symptoms are relieved. After vomiting or re- 
lief, the medicine is continued at intervals of one or two 
hours, regulating the dose so as to keep the system 
moderately under its influence. And if, at any time, 
the difficulty of breathing returns, the doses are repeated 
at short intervals, as in the first instance. 

The child should remain in the bath until the system 
is thoroughly relaxed, as will be manifested by easier 
breathing, a weak expression about the eyes, paleness 
of the face, and profuse sweating. It is worse than use- 
less, it is outrageous to dab a child in water for a few 
minutes in these cases, and then take him out and expose 
him naked to the air for a longer time than he remained 
inthe water. The patient should stay in the bath for 
an hour or more, should so long a time be required to 
produce the desired effect. When the bath is thus pro- 
longed, fresh supplies of warm water should be added 
from time to time, so as to keep up the temperature. As 
soon as the child is taken out of the bath, he should be 
wiped quickly with a dry towel, and then wrapped up 
in a blanket or quilt, with no clothing on except a shirt 
or gown. By pursuing this course, the trouble and ex- 
posure of dressing and undressing will be avoided, while 
the patient will be ready for another bath, which he 
should have whenever the urgent symptoms return. 

The warm bath should be repeated again and again, 
whenever the symptoms become distressing. It cannot 
well be used too frequently, if regulated according to 
the effects, and with due attention to avoidance of ex- 
posure, ete. 


Hiterarp Dotices. 


Books sy Mari.—Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for 
our subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of the 
publisher. 

From T. B. Pererson & Brorners, Phiiadelphia:— 

THE LAMPLIGHTER’S STORY; HUNTED DOWN; 
THE DETECTIVE POLICE: and other Nowvellettes. By 
Charles Dickens, author of ‘‘ Great Expectations,” “ Pick- 
wick Papers,” “‘ Dombey & Son,” etc. The first of these 
appeared a year or two since among a collection of sto- 
ries called ‘‘ Pic Nie Papers.”’ The second, “ Hunted 
Down,’ was published originally in the New York 
Ledger, and we have been told that Mr. Bonner paid five 
VOL. LXIv.—17 











thousand dollarsforthesame. Whether it seems worth 
that amount we will not pretend to say. At all events 
it is one of the best of Dickens’s short stories. ‘‘The 
Haunted House” is a reprint from one of his Christmas 
stories. The remainder are records of interviews with 
the detective police, miscellaneous tales, sketches, and 
essays, all of them most entertaining and instructive. 
He affords his readers an insight into the workings of 
the Detective Police system, and gives an account of his 
visits to some of the worst and most wretched quarters 
of London. Price 50 cents. 

FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE. A Love Story. From 
‘Temple Bar.’’ A quiet, but well written novel, rather 
deficient in incident, but with a plot which, though far 
from being intricate, is well devised and well carried 
out. Thecharacters of the three sisters, Margaret, Grace, 
and Ethelind, are all pleasing ones, though differing 
tetaliy in ail respects. That of Margaret is by far the 
best, not only of the book in which it appears, but of 
the majority of heroines which we find in romances, 
Possessing sterling common sense, and all the attributes 
that belong to a truly noble woman, she is placed in 
bold relief in the foreground, the main figure of the 
group. Price 25 cents. 

THANKSGIVING. A Sermon preached in the Arch 
Street Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, on Thursday, 
November 28, 1861. By Charles Wadsworth. Published 
by request. Price 15 cents a copy: $1 50a dozen; or 
$10 a hundred, 

From J. B. Lrpprxcort & Co., Philadelphia :— 

JENKINS’S VEST POCKET LEXICON. An English 
Dictionary of all except Familiar Words ; including the 
principal Scientific and Technical Terms, and Foreign 
Moneys, Weights, and Measures. By Jabez Jenkins. 
We have been made the recipient of this work, so dimi- 
nutive in size that it can really be what its title indi- 
cates, a ‘‘vest-pocket’’ companion. It ‘‘omits what 
everybody knows, and contains what everybody wants 
to know, and cannot readily find.’’ The plan pursued 
by its author in compiling it is most admirable, resulting 
in compressing a vast amount of lexical information in 
asmallcompass. The definitions of each word are brief, 
yet convey their complete meaning ; and the most com- 
mon French and Latin words and phrases are introduced 
in their alphabetical place among the rest. It is a book 
that will please every one, except such as are too con- 
ceited to acknowledge their dependence on a dictionary 
for a complete comprehension of their mother tongue ; 
and even they might easily consult it in a quiet corner 
without being observed. 


From Rupp & Carieton, New York, through Perer- 
son & Brorners, Philadelphia:— 

NATIONAL HYMNS: How they are written, and How 
they arenot written. A Lyricand National Study forthe 
Times. By Richard Grant White. Mr. White has un- 
dertaken the editorial duty of presenting to the public 
the decision of the Committee on a National hymn, 
giving the reasons why no single one of the numerous 
competing poems was selected as worthy of the prize 
offered. This he has done in eight essays or chapters, 
in which he has fally proved that both himself and the 
committee had perfectly clear ideas of what is not wanted 
ina national anthem. What is necessary it seems that 
none of the twelve hundred competitors fully compre- 
hended, and we doubt whether the committee were 
much better informed. The truth is that a national 
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song can never be written in that manner, and if the 
committee had realized this fact, they might have saved 
When this re- 
quired national air shall be written, it will, doubtless, 


themselves much unnecessary labor. 
be the offspring of chance both in its production and 
adoption. It will be written, because some poet, per- 
haps a hamble one, shall feel the glow of true patriot- 
ism—not a burning desire to finger five hundred dollars; 
and it will be adopted because the nation will find a 
chord in it responsive to the loyal feelings animating its 
this book 


careful study on account of the suggestions it offers upon 


own breast. Nevertheless, is deserving of 


the subject of which it treats. It contains some of the 
best songs offered for consideration, any one of which 


is meritorions enough, if that were all required, to 


btain the prize. And on the other hand the reader's 
risibles will be excited by specimens of some of the 
poorest, published of course anonymously, to save the 


feelings of the aspiring authors. Price $1 00 


mH. Dexter & Co., and Ross & Tovsey, New York, 

t igh Pererson & Broruers, Philadelphia :— 
TALES OF THE TIME. A collection of stories from 
t pens of John T. Irving, Henry P. Leland, Thomas 
5 y Aldrich, Miss C. M. Sedgwick, and others, which 


eared originally in the Knickerbocker magazine. Price 


From T. 0. H 
80N & Broturrs, Philadelphia :— 
FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE 


“Tales of the 


P. Boryuam, Boston, through Prerer- 


A story from ‘“ Tem- 
Illustrated. For 
of this work see books published by Messrs. Peter- 


ple Bar,’’ and Day.’’ 


noties 


the second under the head of “ Literary Notices.” 
7 cents, 


From Caarves Scripyer, New York :— 


ELIJAH. A Sacred Drama, and other Poems. By 


Rev. Robert Davidson, D. D. Dr. Davidson has mani- 
fold claims upon public estimation, as a sound divine, a 
careful historian, a scholar, a critic, and now a poet; 


for his * Elijah” 
and delicate and suggestive touches of the brotherhood 


is marked with the deep earnestness 


whom he ‘delighted to honor,” in his popular lecture 
lately delivered. He has chosen from the wonderful 
l ry of the man of God, the stupendous miracle 
v ight on the heights of Carmel, and rehearsed it with 


dramatic vigor and classical correctness, combined with 





I c feeling and fancy. We instance the fine descrip- 
t sof nature, the conception of Jezebel’s character and 
I ence, Elijah’s noble stand for truth, Zabdiel’s inter- 
} n of prayer, the graceful chorus of the priests of 
1 and the closing chorus of the “Sons of the Proph- 
é ’ Among the minor poems we commend, as favor- 

‘Too Late,” “Paul at Malta,’? and the popular 
verses ‘‘ Compensations.’’ May the success of the volume 
be d ving of the author and publisher! 

THE EPISTLES TO THE SEVEN CHURCHES. By 
Richard Chenevix Trench. Valuable for the theological 
and Biblical student ; critical, explanatory, and withal 
clear, as might be expected from its careful author. One 
con!ld wish to see his ‘‘ Parables” printed in the same 


rd tasteful style, uniform with the present volume. 
From CrAries Scripyver, New York, through J. B. 
Lippixcotrr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

LESSONS IN LIFE. A Series of Familiar Essays. By 
Timothy Titeomb, author of “ Letters to the Young,”’ 


"Gold Foil,"’ ete. J. G. Holland, the author of this 





work, is one of the best of American writers in his pecu- 
liar school. This volume, though differing in kind from 
any of his previous works, yet bears upon it the marks 
of the same sound, practical sense that characterizes 
them all. He writes with the confidence of a man who 
knows he is entitled to a hearing ; and though the reader 
may not always agree with the opinions advanced, or 
propositions declared, yet they are stated with such an 
appearance of honesty and truthfulness of purpose that 
they will win his respect. Price $1 00. 


From Harper & Brotruers, New York, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

STREAKS OF LIGHT: or, Fifty-two Facts from the 
Bible for the Fifty-two Sundays of the Year. By the au- 
thor of ‘‘ More about Jesus,” “‘ Reading without Tears,” 
“‘ Peep of Day,”’ etc. An elegantly bound book, intended 
for our younger friends, and relating stories selected 
from the Bible. The book is very finely illustrated. 
Price 75 cents. 

NOTICE TO QUIT. By W. G. Wills, author of “ Life’s 
Foreshadowings.’’ The author of this is evidently a 
shrewd reader of human nature, something of a philoso- 
pher, and a ready writer. The principle which he an- 
nounces as that of the ‘‘ patent safety buffer,’’ and illus- 
Briim, is novel in conception, 
though true to the life. The story is dated back years 

go, in the days when the subject of railroads was first 


trates in the tactics of Mrs 


broached, and one of its most striking characters is Mr. 
Gowan, who is building a pet locomotive, which he 
the incredible 
he feels cer- 


warrants will run, when finished, at 


speed of ‘*ten miles an hour,”’ and which 


tain will outdo anything ‘Geordie Stephenson” can 


produce. Price 50 cents 

From Ticknor & Fie.ps, Boston, through W. P. Ha- 
ZARD, Philadelphia :-— 

SONGS IN MANY KEYS. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
This author is too well known to require an extended 
notice of the volume which he has just issued. The 
book opens with a poem of considerable length, entitled 
“ Agnes,” embodying a New England romance of more 
than acentury ago. Afterwards follow a large number 
of shorter miscellaneous pieces, displaying all the po- 
etry, genius, and wit of which this talented and versa- 
Price $1 25 


Complete in one volume. 


tile writer is capable 

POEMS. By John G. Saxe. 
This elegant little volume, resplendent in blue and gold, 
embraces all the poems included in the first volume of 
Mr. Saxe’s productions, published about twelve years 
and, added to these, as many more written since that 
The book is embellished by a fine frontispiece, 
It isa 


ago; 
period. 
representing the genial features of the author. 
valuable addition to the library of standard poets pub- 
lished by the enterprising house of Ticknor & Fields. 

From Ronert Carter & Brotrners, New York, through 
Ww. S. & ALFRED Martien, Philadelphia :— 

THE NEAR AND THE HEAVENLY HORIZONS. By 
We have seen few books more 
The aw 


Madame de Gasparin. 
replete with spiritual beauty and meaning, 
thor’s descriptive powers are extraordinary, and the 
delicate touch with which she evolves, from the most 
ordinary incidents of an apparently prosaic life, 2 deep 
moral purpose and power, and the way in which she 
shows the workings of the Divine Spirit with the human 
soul, evince a great insight into the mysteries of our 
being. 
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THOUGHTS ON HOLY SCRIPTURE. By Francis 
Bacon, Lord Chancellor of England. Compiled by John 
G. Hall, Pastor of the Reformed Dutch Church, Fort 
Plain, New York. This work, fall of profound thought 
and clear exposition, will be a valuable addition to any 
agne’s library. It is a book to lie on the table for daily 
use and profit. Every sentence in it is valuable not 
anly for itself, but for what it suggests. 

OLD MARGIE’S FLOWER STALL: and other Stories. 
Another of the pretty and interesting little books for the 
young, valuable as impressing pure moral and religious 
truth, while amusing the little reader. 

HARRY DANGERFIELD, the Poacher. By A. L. 0. E., 
authoress of ‘Young Pilgrim,” ‘‘The Adopted Son,” 
etc. ete. 

ANGUS TARLTON: or, Illustrations of the Fruits of 
the Spirit. By A. L. O. E., authoress of the ‘‘ Claremont 
Tales,"’ ete. ete. 

These two little books, with their beautiful illustra- 
tions, and their story so pleasantly told, would be a 
valuable addition to every Sunday School library. The 
moral tone of all the works written by this author is 
pure and elevated, and her style is very simple and 
pleasing. 

From Mryror & Co., Roston and Cambridge:— 

MOUNT AUBURN: its Scenes, its Beauties, and ite 
Lessons. By Wilson Flagg, author of ‘‘ Studies in the 
Field and Forest."’ 
enly on Mount Auburn and its monuments and sacred 
dead, but on subjects connected with the last resting- 
place of mankind in all ages and countries. It isa work 
of interest and research. 

THE ARTIST'S MARRIED LIFE; being that of Albert 
Diirer. Translated from the German of Leopold Scheffer, 
by Mrs. J. R. Stoddart. Revised edition, with Memoir. 
This beautiful and pathetic tale, athough called a novel, 
is so far founded on fact that we may receive it, in all 
its main incidents, as a true picture of the life of the 
celebrated Sad as it is, it furnishes a 
mirror for many a worldly helpmate of a man of genius 
and sensibility to trace in it her own picture, and to see 
the sad results that spring from anxious desires after 
earthly good. 

THE MAGNET STORIES FOR SUMMER DAYS AND 
WINTER NIGHTS. By the author of “‘ A Trap to Catch 
a Sunbeam,” Mrs. S. C. Hall, ete. ete. With Illustra- 
tions. Every story in this beautiful little book is by 
well-known and approved writers. They are all in- 
It would be a pretty holiday 


A volume of essays and poems not 


artist, Direr. 


teresting and profitable. 
gift. 


JUVENILES.—We have received a new package of 
books from the Protestant EpiscopaL Sunpay-Scnoo. 
Union, chiefly made up of a series of little volumes from 
the pen of Jenny Marsh Parker, six in number. 

AROUND THE MANGER—‘is a series of simple expla- 
nations and applications of the blessings and duties 
It is admirable. 

SIMPLE LESSONS—have for their text the first study 
of the little ones connected with the church which sup- 
ports this useful publishing house—the Creed, the Lord’s 


clustering around Christmas. 


Prayer, and the Ten Commandments. Parentsand spon- 
sors of such children will find this volume of great 
assistance in their promised religious training. 

SEEDS FOR SPRING TIME. Excellent in its way, 
but not calculated to be of such real service as the other 
volumes by this excellent writer, as it is devoted chiefly 
to “ things external.” 





“LIGHT OF THE WORLD,” and “LIFE OF SAINT 
PAUL,” are paraphrases of the Lives of Our Saviourand 
‘the Apostle of the Gentiles,’’ in simple clear language. 

FRANK EARNEST, a tale for boys, is in Mrs. Parker's 
happiest vein, worthy of a place by “The Boy Mission- 
ary,” and “‘ Losing the Way.” 

THE ISLAND OF LIFE. An allegory, founded upon 
the text, ‘‘These all confessed that they were pilgrims 
on the earth,” good in itself, and very prettily got up 
with graceful steel etchings. 

JOAH AND LLUGWY, a Tale of North Wales, and 
THE CAPTIVE CHILDREN, are the last of these little 
volumes. 
of which so little is known; the other is a touching 


The first gives us pictures from life in Wales, 


story of some German children stolen by the Indians on 
our frontiers, and finally restored to their parents. 


Godeys Arm-Chair, 


Ovr Feprrary Nemper.—On first opening the book, 
our subscribers will perceive the beautiful steel engrav- 
ing of “The Snow Storm,” and 
“How beautiful!’ Therefore it is unnecessary for us 
to say anything more on the subject, except to add that 
it is beautiful. May we also ask attention to tke pretty 
faces of the two girls in this plate? 

Our Fashion-plate is also splendid—six figures—and 


they will exclaim, 


copied from the actual dresses, not suppositious fashions. 

Back of a Chair is also another illustration for this 
number, printed in six colors. To be worked on coarse 
canvas with bright colored zephyrs. 


Nor Puttine County or Stratr.—We have a letter 
from Mrs. Anna M. Anderson which we cannot answer, 
as neither town nor State is in her letter; and we have 
one from Monticello, no State given, and there are six- 
Why will not 

Always put 


teen Monticellos in tha post-office book. 
correspondents try and be a little careful ? 
Town, County and State, 

A PLEASANT LETTER, WITH A CLUB. 

Nov. 27, 1861. 

The Lady’s Book has given the greatest possible satis- 
faction to the gentlemen as well as ladies. One of the 
former resumed his wife’s subscription unsolicited, with 
this remark, that ‘‘ Rasher was worth the price of the 
book.” I think it has been all we could desire; and we 
expect it to improve next year, not because it is not 
quite good enough already, but because our Godey al- 
ways finds something new to improve its usefulness and 
appearance every year. I may add that all your sub- 
scribers in this place hope you may live long to be our 
guide in useful information and fashion, and all those 
other matters we so much need to know, and all of 
which we so gladly receive through the uneqnalled 
Lady’s Book. Miss K. 

Tue Fort Dodge Republican says: ‘If every one who 
borrows our copy would subscribe for one for them- 
selves, but few houses in town would be without one.”’ 

What a reflection upon the ladies at Fort Dodge! Let 
them all read this paragraph. 

And here is another :— 

The Canton Ledger says: “Our lady borrowers can 
attest to the value they place upon the book.” 
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OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 


Ovr record for the month is a little meagre. The little 
that is vouchsafed us, in Opera and Soiree, lacks spirit, 
and is therefore deficient in quality, even full houses 
and a not always empty treasury failing to put life into 
singer and musician. Carl Wolfsohn and Theo. Thomas 
are giving their third season of Classical Soirees; the 
Germania Orchestra are very soberly going through 
their sixth winter at the Musical Fund Hall ; Carl Gaert- 
ner’s Reunions at the Foyer of the Academy are con- 
tinued ; there is an occasional performance of Opera— 
just enough to be provoking—besiles a few entertain- 
ments of a more private nature; and here the record 
ends, 

New Church Musie Book.—Dr. Lowell Mason has edited 
and compiled, and Messrs. Mason Brothers, of New York, 
have 
amination, we do not hesitate to pronounce the best work 


just published, a book which, after careful ex- 
for church choirs and singing schools that has appeared 
since the same author’s well-known Carmina Sacra. It 
is entitled Asaph or the Choir Book; a Collection of 
Vocal Music, Sacred and Secular, adapted for choirs, 
singing schools, musical societies, and social and re- 
ligious assemblies. The elementary portion is fuller 
and more intelligibly simplified than in other books of 
the kind, the exercises being enlivened by many secular 
pieces, 
about two hundred. 


glees, four part songs, ete., to the number of 
This feature must make the work 
particularly acceptable to singing schools. In the body 
of the volume are most of the old favorite church tunes 
with a very great variety of new matter, including, be- 
sides the usual metre tunes, anthems, sentences, motets, 
etc. We will undertake to send sample copies to cho- 
risters, teachers, and private singing circles, postage 
prepaid, on receipt of one dollar. The wholesale rate is 
$8 per dozen, purchasers to pay freight or postage. 

Star-Spangled Banner.—Quite a beautiful little publi- 
cation has just been issued by Mr. Jas. G. Gregory, New 
York, containing, first, the words of our great national 
song, a stanza to a page, each with an appropriate illus- 
tration, from drawings by Darley, four in all; and. 
secondly, the music with the words, arranged for the 
piano from Berg’s arrangement, an additional four pages ; 
the whole printed on heavy cream-tinted paper, in the 
most elegant style, with handsome iiluminated cover. 
This little gem makes a neat table or piano ornament, 
and at the price—twenty-five cents per copy, the usual 
price of the music alone—deserves a large circulation. 
We can mail it to any address on receipt of price. 

New Sheet Music for Piano.—Meet Beneath the 
Willows, price 25 cents, is a very pretty serenade, com- 
posed by H. P. Danks. 
commend the musie of Mr. 


me 


We have often had occasion to 
Danks to our readers, and 
Oh, Re- 
member, a Peasant’s Song at Parting, is a beautiful 
composition by our contributor, J. H. McNaughton. 
War March is another piece by same 
We will mail any of these 


this is one of his most pleasing compositions. 


Price 35 cents 
composer. Price 35 cents. 
pieces on receipt of price, or they may be ordered with 
music named in the January column. Address 

J. Stark Ho_Ltoway. 


Wrrsu a club of $10. 
Onto, Nov. 1861 


Many complain that the times are hard, and they can- 
not afford to take the Book. 
and we all have to economize, but I had rather do with 
one less dress than withoutthe Lady’s Book. Mars. 8. 


I know the timesare hard, 





Miss Hate's Scnoot.—Philadelphia has always been 
celebrated for its schools for the education of young 
ladies, and has probably done more for the improve- 
ment of feminine intellect than any other city in the 
Union. Among these, one establishment we would like 
to mention, with some of the commendations it merits, 
that of Miss Hale, 1826 Rittenhouse Square. 

In some fashionable boarding-schools the lady who 
presides is very superficially acquainted with the va- 
rious accomplishments taught apparently under her 
supervision, and has to rely on the competence of teach- 
ers employed. This is a very imperfect way of proceed- 
ing, as it is impossible to give a proper direction to any 
Miss Haleis a lady 
of very superior attainments, and perfectly qualified, 
both by her knowledge, and by a long experience in 
teaching, to discipline and instruct the minds of those 
confided to her. Added to this she gives a most consci- 
and watchful attention to the characters and 


business without understanding it. 


entious 
dispositions of her pupils, and very carefully looks after 
their comfort and health. Her house is beautifully situ- 
ated opposite a iarge park, which makes the air more 
The 


young ladies have every indulgence compatible with 


salubrious than in the closer parts of the city. 


improvement, and we do not hesitate to say are as happy 
as it is possible for children to be who are not in their 
parents” house. 

R. SPALDING AGAIN.—In our October number we ad- 
vertised this individual. Why do not the country press 
also advertise him, and protect their citizens against his 
depredations? The last time he was at Rondout, N. Y., 
where he promised a person a gold-stone pin for a sub- 
scription. Now he is at Easton, Pa., where he has 
swindled two persons out of $2 50 each; but we do not 
hear of any premium of a gold-stone pin, or any other 
bogus jewelry, but we think that portion of the business 
This miserable attempt to 
Both of 
these subscribers at Easton paid $2 50 to a person with- 


has been concealed from us. 
save a few cents always leads to difficulties. 


out any authority, losing the whole amount of their 
money; and they could have secured the Book one year 
by each sending us $3. We again repeat that R. Spalding, 
or any person, has no authority from us to procure sub- 
scriptions to the Lady’s Book, as weghave no agents. 


Wirk a club of $21 69. 
Marne, Dec. 2, 1861. 


Isend you my annual! offering as a token of the high 
Book is held; not 
merely an offering of dollars and cents, but also of sym- 
pathy and love for all that is good and beautiful, which 
Mrs. W. 


estimation in which your Lady’s 


you send us from month to month. 

Buiitz—Prince of magicians, infinitely superior to your 
Hermanns and Andersons, because he can do all they 
can do, and many things they cannot. Who can ven- 
triloquize like Blitz? who can extract all sorts of vege- 
tables from innocent bystanders like Blitz? who has 
such excellent birds? and who can, in fact, entertain an 
audience alone and unassisted like the celebrated profes- 
sor? 
is at the north-east corner of Tenth and Chestnut, where 
nightly may be seen our best citizens and their families. 


No, there is but one Blitz, and his establishment 


Wirkh a club of $10. 
InutNors, Nov. 19, 1861. 


Notwithstanding the times, our ladies think they can 
do without something of less value than without your 
magazine, for to them it is invaluable. M. 

















THE ROSE. 


THe rose still maintains its position as the most at- 
tractive of flowers; every year adds a large number of 
varieties to our extended lists, new at least in name, if 
not in character; and it shall be our especial endeavor, 
after careful comparisons, to point out such of them as 
show a decided improvement in their leading charac- 
teristics over pre-existing varieties. 

A few remarks, also, about budded, or, as they are com- 
monly called, grafted roses, may not be out of place here ; 
there exists a most unfounded prejudice against them. 
Of course it is not recommended to bud all kinds, but 
there are numerous splendid varieties which appear to 
thrive only when bndded on a strong growing stock; 
again, newly introduced varieties can at first rarely be 
obtained on their own roots. The greatest objection to 
budded roses is the ‘‘suckering’’ of the stock, which, if 
permitted to grow, naturally takes away the strength 
of the plant. When budded on the manetti rose (which 
is the stock now generally used), they can readily be 
distinguished by the pale green color of the leaves and 
the brownish-green of their stems, armed with formida- 
ble thorns. They should be cut away clean from the 
base of starting, for which purpose the soil should be 
removed a little around the stem. There will be little 
trouble after the first season. 

A fresh loamy soil, enriched with well rotted cow- 
manure, we have found the best for roses. 

EVER-BLOOMING ROSES cannot be secured unless the 
plants are kept in a vigorous growing condition. To 
derive the greatest enjoyment from rose culture, the beds 
should be prepared exclusively for their benefit, and their 
fertility preserved by yearly top-dressing with well rotted 
manure; they should also be thoroughly pruned in the 
spring, removing all the old or stunted growth; the 
flowers also should be removed as soon as they begin to 
decay below the first joint. 

Many of the most desirable kinds are liable to injury 
from severe winters, and are covered with straw, etc., 
to protect them from heavy frosts. This mode of protec- 
tion is unsightly and only partially effective; the sim- 
plest and surest method is to bend down the stem and 
peg them close to the surface of the ground; then draw 
the earth over them so that they will be covered about 
aninch deep. Where they stand so close as to render it 
difficult to cover in this manner, additional soil or sand 
should be procured to effect a thorough protection. No 
better mode can be adopted to secure a profusion of fine 
blooms. 

The following roses have been selected after a careful 
comparison from the newest introductions, and are con- 
fidently recommended :— 


New. Hysrip PERPETUALS. 
cents each ; six dollars per dozen. 
Adolph Bosange, very large crimson, shaded lilac. 

Anna de Diesbach, pure rose, beautifully cupped, very 
large. 

Comptess de Chabrilliand, pink, elegantly cupped, 
large ; the finest of that color. 

Emperor de Marroc, very dark velvety maroon; the 
finest of the dark hybrids. 

Alexandrine de Belfroy, brilliant crimson, very large, 
with magnificent foliage. 

Lord Elgin, dark purple, shaded with crimson ; extra. 

Madlle. de Bonneure, pure white, large; fine form. 

Madam Boll, clear rose, very large, and double ; extra. 

Imperatrice Eugenie, pure white; extra. 

Montebello, velvety carmine. 

Vainqueur de Solferino, full deep red ; fine. 

Victor Verdier, very large, fuil carmine; beautifal. 


All hardy. Price 75 


New Tea Roses—require protection in the winter. 75 
cents each. 
Madam Falcott, dark buff, yellow centre. 
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Madam Vatry, dark rosy crimson; the darkest of the 
teas out. 

Homer, blush, shaded with crimson; fine ; very vigor- 
ous. 

America, creamy yellow. 

New Bovrson Roses. $1 each. 
above. 

Giuletta, blush white, large, in clusters, fine foliage, 
extra vigorous, 

Mons. Gourdoult, full deep purple. 

Victor Emmanuel, dark purple; extra. 

New Moss Roses. 75centseach. All hardy. 

Reine Blanche, fine pure white. 

Mad. Hoche, splendid, imbricated white. 

SELECT List oF Rosss of such varieties as will thrive 
well on their own roots, 

Hysrip PerpstTvats. 50 cents each; $4 50 per dozen 

Auguste Mie, rose, fine form. 

Cardinal Patrizzi, dark velvety crimson. 

Charles Boissiere, full, brilliant red. 

Docteur Henon, creamy white. 

Geant des Batailles, bright scarlet. 

General Jacqueminot, large size, full, brilliant red. 

Glorie de Vitry, bright rosy crimson. 

Lord Raglan, large, brilliant crimson. 

Madame Domage, very full, large, bright rose. 

Madame Masson, large, extra fine, brilliant crimson, 
changing to velvety violet. 

Oriflame de St. Louis, bright scarlet. 

Pauline Lansezeur, large and full, brilliant carmine 
and violet. 

BovrsBon Roses.—This class contains some of our 
choicest ever-blooming roses. They require but a slight 
protection. Price $2 for the six varieties. 

Dr. Berthet, large, brilliant crimson. 

Empress Eugenie, large, pale rose. 

Louise Odier, rosy pink, full, and finely formed. 

Marquise de Balbiano, rosy carmine; extra fine. 

Souvenir de Malmaison, large blush. 

Hermosa, bright pink; free bloomer. 


More hardy than the 


Benga oR DAILY Roses.—This class is particularly 
desirable for their ever-blooming qualities, and require 
but a slight protection during the winter. Price $1 50 
for the six. 

Abbe Moiland, reddish purple. 

Archduke Charles, pink, changing to crimson. 

Eugene Beauharnais, deep crimson, globular. 

Citizen of two Werlds, purplish crimson. 

Louis Philippe, durk crimson. 

Indica Alba, pure white. 

Tra-ScenteD Rosges.—To the free blooming habit of 
the Bengal section the tea-scented roses add the deli- 
cious perfume which gives them their title. While they 
are not so hardy north of this latitude as the classes 
already noticed, covered in the manner already described, 
they will stand the most severe winters. The following 
are desirable. Price $1 50 for the six:— 

Amabilis, clear rose; Devoniensis, creamy yellow, 
magnolia perfume ; Gloire de Dijon, rosy buff, iarge, and 
fine; Madam Bravy, pure white; Madame Melanie Wil- 
lermoz, creamy white; Saffrano, dark sulphur and buif. 

NorsetTe Roses.—These are free-blooming, flowe 
in clusters, of taller habit than the foregoing classes. 
Some of them are very fragrant, and many of them quite 
hardy. The last three are adapted for training to trellises 
and pillars. 

Amie Vibert, pure white; Caroline Marniesse, creamy 
white; Cinderella, salmon pink, dark centre; Champ- 
ney, pink clusters; Superba, blush pink; Triomphe de 
la Duchess, light rose. 

PerPetvAL Moss.—These are of comparatively recent 
introduction; they are quite hardy. The following 
three choice sorts for $1 50:— 

Alfred de Dalmas, very double, rose; Madam Edouard 
Ory, full rosy crimson; Salet, rosy pink, free bloomer. 

Common Moss.—The following are select varieties of 
the favorite moss-rose. Four varieties for $1 50:— 

Etna, brilliant crimson; Lane, dark rosy violet; 
Princess Adelaide, rosy lilac, large clusters; Unique de 
Province, white. 

Harpy CummBine Roses.—The following are hardy, 
and desirable for covering trellises, walls, etc. 30 cents 
each :— 

Baltimore Belle, blush ; Queen of Prairies, rosy pink ; 
Grevillié or Seven Sisters, changeable; White Micro- 
phylia, very hardy, glossy foliage. 





Our limits will preclude the possibility of extending 
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this article, or we could add many other choice roses ; for 
these, as well as lists of New Verbenas, Fuchsias, Lan- 
tanas, Heliotropes, Salvias, Geraniums, Phlox, and other 
plants, suitable for bedding out or for pot culture, we 
must refer to DreeR’s GARDEN CALENDAR for 1862, which 
will be forwarded to all applicants by inclosing a three 
cent stamp. This little work will be found to containa 
great variety of useful and practical information for the 
vegetable, lower, and fruit garden, with select lists in the 
various departments. We cannct close without acknow- 
ledging the many kind letters received from our corre- 
spondents during the past year, testifying their satis- 
faction with the articles received from us. The usual care 
in packing and forwarding will be observed ; yet we do 
not profess to be infallible, and in the hurry of business 
errors will sometimes occur ; insuch cases we shall esteem 
r to be promptly informed in order that it may 
Any information on the 
subject of horticulture that it may be in our power to 


it a fay 
be satisfactorily adjusted. 
impart will be cheerfully communicated by addressing 
the undersigned 
H. A. DREER, Seedsman and Florist, 
327 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Misstna Numpers.—Those who do not receive a January 
number must write for it at once, and so with every other 
number of the year; if they do not, we do not feel obliged 
to supply them. A club will be sent for 1862, we will say, 
and we are then informed that certain numbers in 1861 
never came to hand. This may be so, and then again it 
may they may have lost the numbers by lending 
them, and then call upon us to supply the deficiency. 
Now let it be distinctly understood that we will only sup- 
ply missing numbers when they are written for at the 
When you receive a February number, and the 


not; 


time 
January number has not been received, then write. 
Dopas, Osstan E., has sent us acopy of his biograph- 
ical, historical, and incidental sketch. The stories are 
very funny, and it is just the book to take up when you 
have of the blues. 
is the book to ask for. 
Price only 10 cents. 


a fit Scott’s Dime Library, No. 10, 
A spirited likeness of Dodge is 
on the cover. F. Scott, New York, 
is the publisher. 

Goop News for boys who are anxious to get out to 
play 

A Sxer~n Hotper.—Maxwell, corner of Eleventh and 
Chestnut, has this article, and very neat itis. Two lit- 
tle instruments can be screwed on a table or stand ; they 
have rollers on them, on which the skein is placed, and 
thus the use of a pair of arms is dispensed with. Of 
course lovers will not use them, as the operation of 
winding a skein is a very pretty way of conveying cer- 
tain little love-passages ; at least it used to be so in our 


time. 





A BEAUTIFUL little illustrated guide to the cultivation 
of flowers and house plants, the care of bulbous roots, 
ete. etc., called ‘‘The Parlor Gardener,’ has been lately 
published by Messrs. J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston, in their 
well-known elegant style. They will send it, post-paid, 
on receipt of its price, 60 cents. 

They are publishers of that valuable illustrated guide 
to drawing and painting of all varieties, called “ Art 
Recreations,’’ which they will also send, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, $1 50. They have ready a new price 
list of artist’s goods, which they will send free. 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 
Articles that Children can make for Fancy Fairs, or for 
Holiday Presents. 
HARLEQUIN WATCH-POCKET. 
Materials.—Black filet, fourteen skeins of gold thread, 
any crochet silks you may have by you, a little black 
satin, stout card-board, and two and a half yards of 
colored cord. 
Tus pretty watch-pocket is in two parts. The front, 
which is embroidered entirely over; and the back, of 
which the upper part only is worked. 





The vandykes are done in gold thread: the spots in 
silks of as many different colors as possible. The card- 
board, cut out in the shapes seen in the engraving, is 
covered on both sides with a piece of dimity, under the 
black satin. The netting is sewed over, and the edves 
finished with a handsome cord, which also serves to 
suspend the pocket. 

The silks used for darning the spots should be as bril- 
liant and as varied as possible. 





We also give one or two little games for the entertain- 
ment of our young friends. 


BUFF WITH THE WAND. 

Having blindfolded one of the party, the rest take hold 
of each other’s hands in a circle around him, he holding 
along stick. The players then skip round him once, 
and stop. Buffy then stretches forth his wand and di- 
rects it by chance; and the person whom it touches 
must grasp the end presented, and call out three times 
in a feigned voice. If Buffy recognizes him they change 
places, but if not, he must continue blind, till he makes 
a right guess. 

THE ELEMENTS. 

In this game the party sits ina circle; one throws a 
handkerchief at another and calls out, “ Air, earth, or 
water?” and the person whom the handkerchief hits, 
must name a creature native to the element called, be- 
fore the caller can count ten. If a wrong one is named, 
or the person does not speak quickly enough, a forfeit 
must be paid. 

Ovr Neepies.—We can now supply everybody Some 
had to wait; but we are now in possession of 500,000, 
and as long as that number will last we can send. But 
it will not be long, as the demand is incessant. 
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A WORKINGMAN’S COTTAGE. 


Designed expressly for Godey’s Lady's Book by SAMUEL 
SLOAN, Architect, Philadelphia. 

We present to the readers of ‘‘ Godey” for this month 
another of those designs by Mr. Sloan, which it has so 
often given us pleasure to publish. The accompanying 
engravings are intended to represent a small but com- 
pact house, in fact a house in which use is made of every 


available foot of space consistent with comfort to the 
inmates ; and while it may be erected at the quite mode- 
rate cost of $800, if of brick, it has the other advantage 


of being quite ornate in outward appearance, while its 
wide projecting roof and protected windows give it that 
air of comfort which often is not to be found in more 
pretentious mansions. The first floor contains a hall 
6 by 6 wide, marked A; a parlor, C, 12 by 16; living- 
room, B, 12 by 12; and kitchen, D, 10 by 10; while the 
second floor has three chambers of good size, and strictly 
private, all being easily accessible from the stair landing. 


Let it be distinctly understood that we have no agents 
for whose acts we are responsible, and we are only account- 
able to those who remit directly to us. We have no agents 
that solicit subscribers. Money must be sent to the pub- 
lisher, L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 


Tue Fashion Editor desires us to say that she receives 
orders from those who are subscribers and those who 
are not; in fact, she never stops to inquire whether they 
are or are not subscribers to the Lady’s Book. 


PosTAGE ON THE LaApyY’s Boox.— Postage for three 
months, if paid in advance at the office where it is re- 
ceived, four and a half cents. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to be sent 
by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
out of post-marks. 








A. M.—Sent cloak pattern, November 15th. 

Miss M. S. J.—Sent bonnet, dress, &ec., by 
Howard’s express 16th. 

Miss 8. M. T.—Sent cloak by Adams’s ex- 
press 18th. 

Mrs. C. H. L.—Sent pattern Natalie cloak 
19th. 

Miss 8. C. R.—Sent pattern Clotilde cloak 
19th. 

Mrs. S. M. J.—Sent patterns 19th. 

Miss H. 8. T.—Sent pattern of Garibaldi 
shirt 19th. 

Miss M. E. T.—Sent buttons 20th, 

H. R.—Sent Marine jacket pattern 20th. 

Miss H. Y. H.—Sent worsted 21st. 

H. W. L.—Sent hair ring 22d, 

M. E. C.—Sent article 22d. 

Rey. W. L. P.—Sent infant’s wardrobe by 
Adams’s express 23d. 

Mrs. D. R. H.—Sent Marine jacket pattern 
23d. 

H. W. C.—Sent pattern Natalie cloak 25th 

Mrs. 8. E. McA.—Sent pattern Eugenie 
cloak 25th. 

Mrs. H. E. 8.—Sent gimp for silk dress 26th. 

Mrs. A. H. T.—Sent zephyr 27th. 

Mrs. M. E. P.—Sent pattern Andalusian 
cloak 29th. 

Mrs. C. L. F.—Sent pattern Andalusian 
cloak 29th. 

Mrs. Dr. A.—Sent patterns, &c., December 
2d. 
. Mrs. T. H.—Sent pattern bed pocket 3d. 

Mrs. G. E. E.—Sent black feather 4th. 

Miss J. T.—Sent your braided jacket pattern 4th. 

Miss W. H. F.—Sent pattern of Lancer jacket 4th. 

Mrs. Dr. C.—Sent cloak and dress by Adams’s express 
5th. 

Mrs. A. R. B.—We can send you a jacket pattern with 
braiding patterns fitted to it for fifty cents. 

Mrs. 8. V. P.—Sent Garibaldi shirt pattern 5th. 

Mrs. J. L. H.—Sent hair bracelet 6th. 

A. M. 8.—Sent trimmings for cloaks by Adams’s ex- 
press 7th. 

Mrs. H. M.—Sent pattern Andalusian cloak 7th. 

Mrs. A. W. 8.—Sent pattern Aissa cloak 7th. 

Mrs. M. H.—Sent patterns of cloak and gored dress 7th. 

Miss V. 0.—Sent pattern Garibaldi shirt 7th. 

Mrs. M. H. L.—Sent Clotilde jacket, 7th. 

Mrs. A. G. W.—Yes, braiding will be very fashionable, 
particularly for little jackets. 

Mrs. J. L.—Sent the new style of crochet sack for 
your infants 7th. 

Mrs. ©. G.—The Garibaldi shirt is made of flannel or 
merino, and wora as a morning costume for ladies, and 
for dress by both little boys and girls. 

Miss J. X.—Sent drawers, lace, and hair net 9tk. 

Miss A. X.—Sent chemise 9th. 

Mrs. 8S. P.—Sent crochet scarf for little son 9th. 

E. J.—Sent furs by Adams’s express 10th. 
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Mrs. F 
resembles the Zouave. 

T. V. H.—Sent pattern Aissa cloak 10th. 

Mrs. J. M 
waist pattern 10th. 

Mrs. G. H.—Sent Godenski crochet caps. 
worn by both boys and girls, 10th. 

Mrs. H. T.—Sent Garibaldi shirt pattern 11th. 

Mrs. 8. P.—Sent Marine jacket 11th. 

Mrs. I. M. P.—Sent hair ring 11th. 

Miss M. C. V.—Sent hair breastpin 12th. 

Mrs. H. S.—A crochet sack would be decidedly the 
prettiest thing for your infant. You can also have a 


F.—Yes, the Clotilde jacket is a new style; it 


S—Sent pattern Andalusian cloak and 


They are 


cap to match 
Mrs. H. C 
Mrs. J. H. H.—Sent jacket pattern 13th. 
L. B.—Sent pattern Zouave vest 13th. 
Mrs. P. D. C.—Sent Shetland wool 13th. 
Rey. C. M.—Sent nubia, &c. by Adams’s express 13th. 
J. P. C.—Sent materials for paper flowers by Adams’s 


.—Sent Godenski cap for your little son 12th. 


express léth. 
Mrs. L. C. G.—Sent hair vest chain 16th. 
Miss A. M. P.—Sent pattern Garibaldi shirt 16th. 
Mrs. J. C. T. B.—Sent pattern Marine jacket 17th. 
Mrs. T.—Sent pattern Marine jacket 17th. 
Mrs 
Mrs. E. R.—Sent Marine and Lancer jackets 17th. 
Miss E. W.—Sent silk 19th. 
A Subscriber, Canada.—We published a portrait of 
Her Majesty and the royal children, then in existence, 


R. Ts—Sent skating caps for children 17th. 


some years ago. 

Mr. L. V. A.—Many accidents have occurred from the 
explosion of gas emanating from coal oil, or what vur- 
ports to be that article. In one case, a person filling a 
lamp in daytime, at a distance of several feet from a 
stove, was dreadfully burned from the gas emanating 
from the oil-can, which ignited at the stove and caused 
aterrible explosion. In this case the oil had been kept 
in a closet near the fire, and was warm, but not hot. It 
seems that coal oil evolves an inflammable gas at a tem- 
perature which does not exceed the ordinary tempera- 
We should 
consider the use of this oil for household purposes as 


ture of a room heated by a stove in winter. 


highly dangerous 

B. G.—Write to Fashion editor, and inclose a stamp to 
pay return postage, and she will give you the informa- 
tion. 

Mrs. L. 0.—Whether you do or not is a matter of per- 
fect indifference tous. The Fashion editor attends to 
her own business, and we to ours. There is no connec- 
tion between the two departments. 

Mrs. A. W. 8.—Address Fashion editor, care of L. A. 
Godey, Philadelphia. 

L. V. C.—Read Mr. Dreer’s contribution in this num- 
ber. He can supply all flowers and seeds that you may 
want, and he can be relied on. 

V. R.—Consult a Doctor. 

G. W.—Registering a letter is simply saying, “‘ There 
is money in this letter; steal this in preference to any 
other.’’ That is our opinion of registered letters, and the 
late Postmaster-General, Holt, was of the same opinion. 

Mrs. L. B.—Cannot be a subs@riber. We have pub- 
lished at different times at least a dozen patterns. 

8. D. A.—Write to Musical editor, J. Starr Hollaway, 
Philadelphia. 

Miss H. E. M.—The articles can be furnished. Send 
drafts on this city or New York. We only send if the 
money is received, and take no responsibility. 








H. A. DREER’S—SEEDSMAN—ANSWERS TO HIS CORRE- 
SPONDENTS. 

A. M. C.—The buds dropping off your camellias is 
probably caused by too high and dry a temperature. 
Camellias require a cool, moist atmosphere. Sponging 
off the leaves occasionally with water will be found 
beneficial. The best soil for them is a mixture of three 
parts fresh loam and one part each of leaf mould, sand, 
and rotten manure; where peat soil is obtainable, sub- 
stitute it for the sand. The best time to repot them isas 
soon as they are done flowering. 

L. D. M.—You can obtain your flower as well as vege- 
table seeds by mail. By a recent Act of Congress, they 
can be sent any distance under fifteen hundred miles for 
one cent per ounce, in packages not exceeding eight 
ounces. Weare now sending out assortments of twelve 
new and rare, or twenty-five choice, popular, free flow- 
ering varieties, for one dollar each. 

K. H.—Cuttings of all plants are most readily rooted 
in pure sand; as soon as they are well rooted, they 
should be potted off in small pots in good, light sandy 


soil. Be careful not to over water. 


Sotvent Bank Nores.—We advertise that we will take 
solvent bank notes in payment of the Lady’s Book. We 
thought that the word solvent would be well under- 
stood, but we are mistaken, as two letters lately received 
will prove. We give one of them. 

**T inclose five dollars for two copies of the Lady's 
Book. 
here, but as you advertise to take solvent bank notes, 


The note has been pronounced a counterfeit 


I presume it will answer for you.”’ 
Now what does this person suppose ‘‘solvent’’ means? 
Will anybody explain? 


THis ts FAMB. 

This magazine is too well known to require any 
praise from us. There isscarcely a home in our country 
where it has never been; we have seen it in the rude 
log cabin by the banks of the Arkansas, and in the not 
less rude abodecf the pioneer in the forests of the North, 
and in all localities, and under all circumstances; 
whether in the land of the snowy cotton, or in the lum- 
ber forests of a less genial clime, it has been a universal 
favorite. We have not been able to repeat all the good 
things promised for the coming volume; subscribe for 
it by all means.— Mercury, Rochester, Indiana. 


+ Chemistry for the Poung. 


LESSON XX.—(Continued.) 


458. Chlorie Acid and Chlorates.—We obtained nitric 
acid by distillation of a nitrate with sulphuric acid. 
Chhboric acid cannot be obtained by a parallel operation, 
nor is it necessary that we should obtain it; an ex- 
amination of the chlorates will suffice for our purpose. 

459. Procure some chlorate of potash, a salt now ex- 
tensively employed in the manufacture of lucifer matches. 
Drop a crystal of it on burning coal. Make a solution 
in water, and form touch-paper. It follows that the 
substance under examination must be a nitrate, chlor- 
ate, bromate or iodate. It may be demonstrated not fo 
be a nitrate by repeating the operation detailed (445, 
latter end). It may be demonstrated to be a chlorate as 
follows :— 
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460. Puta few crystals of chlorate of potash (as many 
as will lie on a threepenny piece) into 
a test-tube placed upright in a perfo- 
rated cork, thus. Pour upon it two or 
three drops of oil of vitriol. Remark 
the deep-colored gas which rises; it is 
called the peroxide of chlorine, and is 
explosive—dangerously so when pre- 2 
pared in large quantities. If, when & 
the gas has risen nearly to the mouth of the tube, it be 
touched with the end of a bent wire, previously heated, 
the gas at once explodes. If, instead of heating the 
wire, a very minute bit of phosphorus, not larger than 
& mustard seed, be attached to the point and dipped into 
the gas, explosion again takes place. The operator will 
do well in either case to attach his wire to a long wood- 
en handle, and stand as far removed from the tube 
liberating the gas as possible. A safer and more elegant 
way of conducting the experiment consists in bringing 
the gas into contact with the phosphorus under water, 
which may be accomplished as follows: Take a deep 
conical wineglass, and proceed according to 
these directions: first, throw some crystals 





of chlorate of potash, then some phospho- 
rus, cut small, wnder water (367); finally, 
having thrust down through the whole a 
glass funnel with a long neck, pour into 
the a little oil of vitriol, which 
ultimately, coming into contact with the 
chlorate and phosphorus, liberates the ex- 


funnel 





plosive gas and sets the phosphorus on fire under water. 

461. Put a few crystals of chlorate of potash into a 
German glass test-tube, apply a strong spirit-lamp flame, 
and demonstrate that the gas evolved is oxygen, by im- 
mersion of an incandescent though not flaming slip of 
wood. 

462. Having powdered some lump sugar and some 
chlorate of potash separately, incorporate about equal 
parts, by means of a card slip, on paper. When incor- 
porated, touch the mass with the end of a small glass 
rod, previously made wet with oil of vitriol: the whole 
bursts into flame. 

463. Place in a strong Wedgewood mortar, a erystal 
of chlorate of potash; add about an equal amount of 
sulphur, rub both together with the pestle, and remark 
the series of explosions which result. 

464. The preceding experiments are not devoid of 
amusement; they 
cisely that object, 


are not however, with pre- 
but for the purpose of displaying 


characteristics by which we may al ways recognizea chlo- 


given, 


rate. Generalization on this point will be made pre- 
sently: (a) that any body which 
evolves a red-colored explosive gas upon contact with 


meantime remember 


oil of vitriol, must be a chlorate, i. e., combination of 
chloric acid with a base; (b) that any body which 
defiagrates when thrown or the 
solution of which converts paper soaked in it, and dried, 


upon red-hot coals, 
into touch-paper, must belong to one of four classes of 
salts; and if it also yields a red-colored explosive gas 
when brought into contact with oil of vitriol, it must be 
a chlorate. 

465. For the purpose of completing the series, the 
student may procure a little bromate and iodate of pot- 
ash, make touch-paper with each, throw a little of each 
on burning 
question belong to one of the four groups. 


coals, and thus demonstrate that the salts in 
lodates may 
be tested by affecting a watery solution, adding a cold 
solution of starch and watery solution of sulphurowg 
acid or sulphite of soda. If the salt be an iodate, the 








| 


| 





color developed will be blue; if a bromate, orange-co- 
lored. 


“Centre-Cable Gas sip. 


FOR EVENING 


HOODS AND WRAPS 


For ladies desiring something more stylish than a 
knit hood, or something more novel, at least, there is a 
pretty fashion this season of capelines, like the open 
cloak, of cashmere satin or whatever it may be. For 
instance, a capeline and cloak of white satin for a bride; 
the capeline projects in front, and forms a slight point 
on the forehead. The curtain is quite deep, and is 
pointed at the back. The edge of the front and the 
curtain are finished by a rouleau of swansdown. The 
cloak is very long and wide, and at the back it is set on 
to the neck-piece in three large plaits ; in front it hangs 
without fulness. It hasa pelerine and very wide sleeves, 
open infront. The pelerine, the sleeves, and the cloak 
are all trimmed with swansdown. there 
is a pocket with the opening made longitudinally, and 
edged with swansdown. This cloak is wadded, and 


On each side 


has a quilted lining. 

Swansdown is quite in favor again, we might remark, 
a wedding-dress having been trimmed with it. It is 
always suitable on fine white cashmere and satin. 
Large capes are made of it for evening wear. 

The Jenny Lind Sortie de Bal is made of white Vene- 
tian cord. The trimming consists of a broad flounce of 
Spanish lace falling over a deep border of colored silk. 
The flounce is headed by a ruche of the same silk, and 
is set on in a festoon with a bow of ribbon at each angle, 
The flat hood is trimmed with Spanish lace over a band 
of colored silk, and fastened by a bow of ribbon with 
long flowing ends. The coiffure consists of a gold comb 
confining the plaits of hair at the back of the head, and 
in front a wreath of azalia. 

A capeline of pale drab satin, or corded silk, is made 
full to admit the hair, and turns back at the face with a 
broad border of quilting in pale blue or cherry-color. 
The cape is very deep, to protect the uncovered neck 
and throat before and behind, with a point both ways, 
though rather narrow on the shoulder, showing scarcely 
more than the bordering, which is continued all round. 
This very comfortable capeline is wadded lightly with 
wool, and brighted by bows of ribbon, the same shade 
as the quilting, on the top, at the back, under the chin, 
and at the points of the front. In 
plainer materials it will be found very serviceable for 


cape, meeting in 
sleighing, skating, or any out-of-door exercise in the 
country. 


FASHION ITEMS FROM VARIOUS SOURCES. 

Goup combs are, as we have said, 
this 
tume. 
with pearls ; others are ornamented with Byzautine and 
Greek 
Combs have also been made in coral, diamonds, and 


very fashionable 
winter as ornaments for the hair in evening eos- 
Some of the newest have tops either plain or set 
ground. 


design in burnished gold on a dead 


pearls, with pendeloques attached. 
The fashionable fans consist of lace. 
lace is manufactured expressly for these fans, 
placed over colored silk. Fans of white lace are mostly 
lined with pink, or orange silk. White silk is 
generally used for fans of black lace, but for these colored 
The handles of these fans 
and many of them are 


White and black 
and is 


lilac, 


silk is also often employed. 
are formed of mother-of-pearl, 
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A fan of black lace over 
white silk, and mounted on a handle of mother-of-pearl, 


very richly set with jewels. 


unadorned with any ornament of gold, is in the best 


taste. Several very pretty fans, though less recherché 
than those just mentioned, are composed chiefly of white, 
pink, or black ecrape, spangled with gold or steel, and 
fringed with marabout. 


Headdresses for ordinary wear still continue to be 
made of ruched silk, which is finished off sometimes by 
a row of lace; for the cache-peigne behind, a fanchon, 
or bows, or rosettes are used. The following are a few 
of the many which we have noticed :— 

A wreath of silk bows, coming rather forward in 
front, and finished off behind by black and colored bows. 
This headdress may be made in any color, and ought to 
match the dress with which it is worn. 

Another, a diadem of black and lilac silk rosettes, 
placed alternately on a ribbon foundation, with a large 
lilac bow at the back. 

Another composed of black and white rosettes, mixed 
with yellow roses. 

All these headdresses should be made rather pointed 
in front 

Waistbands continue to be worn in the Medicis form, 
rather wide, pointed upwards and downwards, either 
striped or embroidered with jet; some present flowers in 
oolored silk ; others again are tied at the side with long 
am broidered ends and an edging of narrow lace or fringe. 
Some have points behind as well as in front, and fasten 
at the side 

A new ceinture—the ceinture dragonne—is very grace- 
fal, whether of silk or ribbon. It has behind two little 
ends, fastened with fancy buttons, which may be as 
luxurious as can be desired, and forms a corselet in front, 
fastening at the side with two ends encircled with lace 
or quilted ribbon. This ceintwre is made in two shades, 
which may be black and violet, cerise and white, mauve 
and white, according to the shades of the robe or that 
prevail in the toilet. 

Chemisettes of white and colored cashmere have been 
prepared for wearing with the Zouave jackets still so 
fashionable in morning costume. These chemisettes 
have wide sleeves, closed at the wrists. 
caps to be adopted with Zouave jackets, in morning ne- 
gligé, consist of muslin and guipure, and are somewhat 


Some pretty 


in the Mary Queen of Scots form. 

Morning-dresses of white plush, lined with blue or 
gold-color, are very elegant and becoming. 

Some of our fashionable dress-makers occasionally 
employ bands of plush for trimming out-door dresses. 
We have seen a dress of brown reps, trimmed round the 
lower part of the skirt with narrow bands of plush 
crossing each other, and in front a tablier formed of rows 
of plush. The sleeves of this dress are shaped to the 
elbow, and are terminated by a pointed revers of plush. 
With this dress a casaque of black velvet is worn. It 
has the form of a paletot in front, and is trimmed with 
chinchilla. We may mention that the last-named fur is 
regainiug the fashionable favor it formerly enjoyed. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, 


A.pras have once more claimed their place on “the 
Centre-Table not those of the persecuting order, that 
made the visitor tremble as he surveyed the touching 
tributes of affection therein recorded, lest he should, ia 
turn, for an ‘original’ contribution, and 
which robbed Moore and Byron of much of their well- 
but the album photographic, which all 


be bored 


earned fame ; 
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delight to honor, inasmuch as few people are averse to 
seeing their faces or their names in print! 

At Appleton’s crowded counters, during the heliday 
season, these graceful volumes, in all their styles of 
binding and gilding, from expensive Turkey antique, 
with gilded clasp, to simple cloth, with its spray of 
*‘ forget-me-nots’”’ on the cover, were the chief centre of 
attraction; and, in the midst of home demands, a suc- 
cession of telegraphic orders were flashed from San 
a triplicate, until the 
This shows the unprece- 


Francisco—a duplicate, then 
amount reached nearly $1000. 
dented popularity of this new phase of the Heliographic 
art, “hich has surprised even the fortunate suggestor of 
the; sn. It would pass belief, if we could gather the 
number of thousands of carte de visites exchanged in the 
holiday season. Appleton’s gallery is never without its 
waiting visitors, and the new and handsome establish- 
ment of Root, so long a favorite with all Philadelphians, 
is another which attracts the ‘“‘Flora McFlimseys, of 
Madison Square,’’ being situated in that aristocratic 
neighborhood, just below the Fifth Avenue Hotel. 

In “act, one can scarcely pass a square in any of our 
large cities without being arrested by the cases of rival 
photographers, filled with distinguished people in mili- 
tary, literary, artistic, and clerical life. As the London 
correspondent of the Evening Post wittily says— 

*“We see Patti as ‘ Lucia,’ Patti as ‘Amina,’ Patti as 
‘Rosina ;’ Patti standing by a big white vase, Patti 
seated intently looking into a book, Patti about descend- 
ing a marble staircase, Patti served up in every style. 
Indeed, the photographers’ windows are becoming a 
most attractive feature of London, Paris, Vienna, and 
the other European capitals. Only it is rather confusing 
to see so many lifelike portraits of so many and such 
diverse people; and, after a long stare, you go away 
somewhat dazed, wondering why Louis Napoleon was a 
rope-dancer, what Blondin was doing with a crown and 
coronation robe, what President Lincoln meant by dane- 
ing the Redowa with the Empress Dowager of Russia, 
why Taglioni wore a black cloth coat and carried a 
scroll in her hand, why Grisi and Mario were perform- 
ing gymnastic feats, why the wondrous Leotard was 
playing on a guitar under a lilac bush, why the Prince 
of Wales was performing the part of the Wandering 
Minstrel, and what under earth Robson, the comedian, 
was doing in company with the Prince Consort, the 
Queen, Count Cavour, D'Israeli, the King of Prussia, 
Arabella Goddard, Spurgeon, Garibaldi, Prince Alfred, 
Franz Joseph II., Duchess of Sutherland, Earl Russell, 
Count Persigny, Queen Isabella, Louisa Pyne, 5am Cow- 
ell, Jeff Davis, and the gorilla.”’ 


Fashions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havina had frequent applications for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter execute 
commissions for any who may desire it, with the charge of 
a small percentage for the time and research required. 
Spring and autumn bonnets, materiais for dresses, jewelry, | 
envelops, hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, man- 
tillas, and mantelet., will be chosen with a view to econo- 
my, as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded 
by express to any part of the country. For the last, 
distinct directions must be given. 
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Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq 

No order will be attended to unless the money is jiret 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be account- 
able for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompanied 
by a note of the height, complexion, and general style of 
the person, on which much depends in choice. Dress 
goods from Evans & Co.’s; mourning goods from Besson 
& Son; cloaks, mantillas, or talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 
Canal Street, New York ; bonnets from the most celebrated 
establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & Warden, or 
Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

PESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 

FEBRUARY. 

Fig. 1.—Visiting or home dress of gray Irish poplin. 
The corsage plain and round 
wide plaits; the skirt is trimmed by seven bands of 
raspberry-colored silk (on the bias), alternating with 


Skirt set on in moderately 


rows of narrow black velvet. These bands grow ex- 
tremely narrow above the knee, as they rise in an easy 
curve to the waist, and are spread out on the corsage 
The sleeve 
Bonnet of 
drawn silk, velvet, and thulle, with a white plume; 


above it, narrowing again near the throat. 
has a cuff faced with the same shade of silk. 


bow and edgings of raspberry-colored silk. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of plain silk, a light shade of mauve, 
in fact the true mauve, or ‘‘ mallow-color.’? The dress 
fs cut in the Beatrix form, that is, without a separation 
at the waist. The skirt is so trimmed as to give an ap- 
pearance 6f being double, the upper part having broad 
shallow scallops of silk, slightly full; the lower part 
has a Greek trimming, very popular in all its varieties 
the present season. It is formed by a two inch velvet, 
barred by narrow velvet, and defined by several blaek 
velvet buttons. A corresponding trimming is on the 
revers of the waist, the side ornament, or patée, and the 
peculiarly sh«ped sleeve. 

Fig. 3.—Apple green silk; round waist, with revers 
waistcoat fashion (en gilet). 
revers are trimmed by latticed ornaments of narrow 
black velvet ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—Beatrix dress of light tan d’or silk. From the 
shoulder to pocket, three narrow lines of braiding ex- 


The girdle, sleeves, and 


tends—a deep shade of brown in good relief; these ter- 
minate in a diamond-shaped patée, or crochet ornament, 
with pendoloques of silk and jet. A row of ornamental 
buttons extends from the throat to the trimming of the 
skirt, which consists of a band of the silk (bias), trimmed 
om each edge by @ narrow braid pattern, and edged on 
each side by a pointed fluting of silk. The narrow cuffs 
on the sleeves are formed in the same way, and orna- 
mented by a patée with pendoloques. A narrow plaiting 
of the silk encircles the neck, a popular style the present 
season. This is considered one of the best varieties of 
the Beatrix or gored dresses. There is less of stiffness 
on the corsage and hips. Braiding patterns done with 
siik cord, in which gold thread is often intermixed, are 
very popular, also done with narrow flat braid. 


Fig. 5.—Dresa of lobelia blue silk—the upper part of 
the skirt having the effect of one deep flounce, edged by 
deep points, which are bound with the silk; on the bot- 
tom two flounces, five mches wide. Shawl of the new 





spring style of striped cachmire, very rich and stylish. 
Bonnet of drawn black velvet, piped with deep scarlet ; 
a peculiar arrangement of quillings crosses the brim; 
the same is repeated on the inside. Strings of deep 
scarlet. 

Child’s tunic dress of black velvet. Sacque of black 
velvet faced with searlet. Tudor hat, with black plume. 
This is decidedly the most popular shape of the winter, 
and in great demand at Reynolds’ Bazaar, under the 
direction of Mr. Myers, who is preparing many novel- 
ties for the opening season. 

CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADEL- 

PHIA FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

We learn from Mr. Letson, who so kindly furnishes 
reliable information of the new orders and importations 
of A. T. Stewart, that there is nothing new in dress 
materials this month; the poplins, drougets, ottomans, 
and reps of various kinds already described will finish 
the winter season. It is noticeable how entirely these 
serviceable materials have replaced silks in walking- 
dress—a sensible change. We except black silks of 
various styles and quality, which are always lady-like 
and quiet. There is a novelty in the making up of reps 
material; and, as at the present, each particular style 


has its name (*‘ the Beatrix,”’ ‘‘the Gabrielle,” etc. etc.); 


this is known as “‘the Alpine.’’ It consists of a shirt 
and jacket, and is particularly suited to young ladies, 
and for a travelling-dress. The front breadth of the 
skirt is trimmed in this way: In the middle, from the 
point of the waist to the hem, and on each side at the 
seam. There are two rows of velvet, the inner one an 
inch in width, and the outer one half aninch. A row 
of black velvet buttons extends along the wider velvet, 
inside. On each side of this tablier, at the top of the 
skirt, are two tabs, like the ends of a scarf ceinture, 
The jacket is closed in 
front, cut away towards the hips, and is quite short 


trimmed around with velvet. 


below the waist line. It is trimmed with velvet and 
buttons. The sleeves are moderately wide, with two 
plaits on the top, on the forearm; there is a fulness at 
the bottom, confined by a lozenge-shaped patée edged 
with velvet. A similar patée is placed a little higher up 
on the seam of the sleeve. To be worn with fall cam- 
bric undersleeves and narrow linen collars and cuffs. 

While we are on this subject, we may describe the 
trimming of several stylish dresses, some of which are 
made up by Madame Ellis, of Madame Demorest’s up 
town establishment, and by other modistes in our own 
city and New York, from French desigus. 

A dress of azurline blue silk, the corsage round, and 
turned back from the throat in a revers. This reyers 
meets in a point half way down the front, and the trim- 
ming carries it to the waist line. It is faced by black 
velvet and edged by a rich blue ribbon slightly quilled. 
The sleeves are loose, with diagonal ornaments, an inch 
or so apart and four or five inches long, set from the 
edge of the sleeve, which is lined with white silk and 
has a white ribbon quilling. Or, in plainer terms, 
lengths of velvet are trmmed round with quillings of 
sue ribbon, and placed flat and slantwise on the sleeve. 
The bottom of the skirt is trimmed in the same manner, 
Habit shirt 
and collar, with elosed sleeves of embroidery, to be worn 
with thisdress. The bonnet selected with it is for carriage 
dress, white uncut velvet, with a knot of blue flowers 
outside, a little to the right of the top; a bandean of 
blue flowers fills up the space of the brim left vacant by 


the stripes being placed a few inches apart 
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the bonnet cap of blonde. Broad white ribbon strings, 
with a velvet cord. 

A black silk, trimmed by a ruffle, four inches deep, on 
the bottom of the skirt, headed by a double ruche of 
pinked silk ; this ruche has rosettes of violet pinked silk 
or ribbon, at intervals of nine or ten inches, The bre- 
telle and sleeve trimming is a ruffle of the silk, drawn 
through the middle, in which a ruching of pinked silk 
with purple rosettes is placed. 

Dress of plain mauve silk—a deep shade, intended for 
Skirt plain, with a tablier front; 
one deep flounce to the knee; smaller ones, of four 
inches, placed one above the other, fellow the front 


a wedding reception. 


breadth to the waist, and the corsage to the neck line, 
widening as they ascend from the waist. Across this 
line on the bust, to the top of the sleeve, and thence fol- 
lowing the tablier front of the dress to the bottom fiounce, 
where it sweeps around the whole skirt at the height of 
the knee, is a double pinked ruche of the same silk. 
Sleeve in three puffs of graduated width, the last being 
the deepest, and terminating in a pinked flounce, which 
is headed 
wrist, with a frill of rich point falling back ; small point 
Bonnet of uncut velvet, a pale mauve tint; 


by aruche. Full lace sleeves, closed at the 
lace collar 
superb white plume drooping to the cape on the right ; 
bandeau of mauve ribbon, ruched ; strings of white rib- 
bon with a mauve stripe on the edge. 

Dress of reps, black watered ground, with a dark 
green brocaded leaf. The 
front is trimmed from the throat to the hem of the dress 
by a plain fold of the material, two inches wide, with 
two rows of rich dark green ribbon quilling laid flat, 
Green velvet but- 


Corsage round and plain. 


one beyond the other, on each side. 
tons through the middle. Loose mousquetaire sleeve, 
with pointed cuff trimmed by a double quilling of rib- 
bon. Ceinture of thick black silk, the ends slightly 
rounded, and trimmed with a handsome netted fringe in 
green. Small collar of French cambric embroidery, full 
cambric sleeves, with puffs to correspond. 

We give, to redeem our promise, a description of some 
of Miss McConunel’s bonnets, intended for full carriage 
dress—thbat is, for receptions, etc., which fortunately our 
readers outside of gay city life have not the trouble and 
expense of preparing for. 

A hat intended for a young lady ‘just out.’’ The 
crown is of white silk shirred; the front or brim is 
formed by Magenta ribbon, puffed on the topand brought 
down in straight folds on the side. On top of the bon- 
net, between crown and brim, loops and a flat bow with 
ends of a two-inch black velvet ribbon. Lace cape, 
bound with Magenta and covered by a rufile of white 
silk. Magentastrings. Insidea bonnet cap, the bandeau 
being half of Magenta flowers, with a dust of gold, and 
half of black velvet ribbon. 

Bonnet of uncut Solferino velvet (a shade of pale Ma- 

the sides only are of this velvet drawn; the 
top of the bonnet, brim, and crown of drawn 
thulle, crossed by extremely narrow velvet ribbon. 
Deep blonde cape, with a band of the Solferino velvet 
showing beneath the edge. Blonde cap; inthe centre 
of the bandeau a cluster of buds the same tint as the 


genta) ; 


whole 


velvet, with large velvet leaves turning each way from it. 

Hat of a lovely shade of pink, the purplish tinge of 
the rose just before it withers. Crown of silk, crossed 
with a barbe of blonde arranged in a bow, with broad 
dr 
the cape; 


ping ends; ribbon front, brought around behind on 
across the top a soft plume of the same shade, 


with marabout tips. Inside roses set in blonde. 
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One more, and we must leave the by no means ex- 
hausted treasures of the show-room in Clinton Place, A 
quiet lady-like bonnet of uncut velvet, arranged to 
have precisely the effect of white chip, from its smooth 
bands of the same material. Its chief ornament is a soft 
mauve plume. The bandeau has a rosette of blonde in 
the centre, from which springs a mauve tip; on the 
other side large veined leaves in mauve velvet. 

We have not had space this season heretofore fora 
word on the subject of gloves and shoes, though there is 
novelty and variety in both. The stout Balmoral boot, 
laced in front, the jaunty buttoned boot of cloth, with 
high heels and fleecy lining, or silk, if the wearer 
chooses, lightly wadded and quilted, are extremely well 
suited to the street in this icy weather; carriage boots 
of velvet, faucifully trimmed with fur, are among the 
novelties; for house wear congress boots with a half 
double sole and moderately high heel ; and for morning 
a slipper called the Marquise, of red morocco trimmed 
with black lace, with black heels and bound with black 
velvet; and kid slippers of every shade, with velvet 
binding, and flat velvet bows, and a broad, square steel 
buckle. Black satin slippers are the only really suitable 
things for evening dress; and, if ladies only kuew it, by 
far the most becoming, reducing the size of the feet and 
adding to their “dainty twinkling” in the dance. A 
real Frenchwoman always profits by this knowledge. 
The black satin slippers this year are brightened by gold 
cord. 

Gloves are worn to match, and not to contrast with 
the color of the walking dress as heretofore. The best 
have three rows of stitching on the back, and two nar- 
row borders of pinked kid at the wrist; they are fast- 
The stitching is in black, or some 
Black, purple, dark 


ened by two buttons. 
color contrasting with the glove. 
brown, and green are among the best shades. 

Furs are even more worn than heretofore, and Genin’s 
selections and manufactures are quite as tasteful and 
novel as when we first spoke of them in our Chat, 
twelve years ago. 

For children, cuffs and victorines of chinchilla and 
‘squirrel lapt’’—that is, the gray and white fur united 
in one—are most generally worn. Thechinchilla sets are 
more worn than for several seasons past; capes warmly 
lined and quilted, of the mixed squirrel fur, are also 
favorites; they are reasonable in price and very com- 
fortable. Siberian squirrel is made up for elder people ; 
a handsome set, of half cape, cuffs, and muff, to be had 
from $25 to $30. Mink, sable, and ermine are made up 
in the same way. The ermine muffs are no smaller than 
last year; the others a little decreased in size. These 
sets cost according to the quality of the fur. Collars 
rather than capes or tippets are by far the most generally 
worn this season, and are sold with muff and cuffs as a 
set. They are round behind and pointed in front, or 
pointed both before and behind. In ermine particularly 
these are very stylish, and add to a handsome cloak, 
instead of detracting from it, as the full capes did. The 
full capes have no tippets this year, nor are they the 
rather awkward round cloaks ; they are slightly pointed 
before and behind, and form a sleeve on the arm by the 
breadth of the front; this shape is called the Palatine 

We were shown at Genin’s a novelty in the shape ofa 
fur sacque cloak, with sleeves. It is of the softest seal 
skin, with a border of chinchilla, and warmly lined and 
quilted. It is intended for riding, and 1s quite expensive. 
Arctic hoods of fur are also to be found at Genin’s, in- 
tended for skating or sleighing. FASHION. 
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MANTELET ISABELLE. 





Made of black silk, and trimmed with deep green and black fringe. 








It is made of fine black Thibet, or Canton crape, embroidered with silk and bugles, and trimmed with 
two rows uf deep Guipure lace. 
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Made of black silk, with black lace inserted at the sides, crossed with very narrow colored velvet. 
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THE “RIO VERDE.” 


[From the establishment of G. Broprg, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Vorart, from actual 
articles of costume. } 
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Made indifferently of light woollen goo:ls or silks, as an intermediate pardessus. Its character 
is so easily perceived from the illustration that no description is required. 
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Fig. 3. 


Fig 4. 





A PRETTY SASH. 
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THE LANCER JACKET. 
(Front and back view.) 


Made of black silk, and braided with 
scarlet velvet. 
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NAME FOR MARKING. 











Fig. 1.—Walking-dress of lobelia blue silk, gored and trimmed with narrow black velvet and 
blue fringe. 

Fig. 2.—Black velvet blouse and white pants. 

Fig. 3.—Black silk sack trimmed with chinchilla cloth. White felt hat, with plume, anda 
violet silk dress. 
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NAME FOR MARKING. 











THE GARIBALDI SHIRT. 


(Another pattern.) 





These shirts are worn with or without a Zouave jacket. Some of them are made with a band 
at the waist, whilst others are merely tucked underneath the skirt, like our illustration. They 
are made of various materials, such as velvet, flannel, merino, cambrics, lawns, etc. 
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